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happenings came coincidentally with the 
opening of Mayor Hylan’s People’s Con- 
certs on the plaza of the City Hall build- 
ing. 

A half hour before Conductor Goldman 
raised his baton the Mayor’s reception 
room in the historic structure was 
crowded with prominent city officials and 
guests who heard Chamberlain Berolz- 
heimer outline the plans for the free 
concerts to take place in the parks of 
New York this summer. He paid a 
tribute to Mr. Goldman for the interest 
the popular conductor has shown in the 
Mayor’s concerts and introduced the 
Hon. Francis D. Gallatin, Commissioner 
of Parks, who declared that one of the 
best things the Mayor has done during 
his administration was the spreading of 
good music. “We are apt to look upon 


think that is a mistake, for beyond the 
elevating and spiritual welfare of the 
people which is being constantly fostered 
we now have a Mayor who considers 
the emotional side of our development 
and I know nothing better than music 
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THEO KARLE, 
American Tenor, Whose Fame Has Steadily Increased Since His Début Five Years 


Ago, and Who Will Soon Make a Tour of England. 


(See Page 27) 





The Chamberlain then referred to 
John C. Freund, who had been invited to 
address the Mayor on this occasion as 
“one of the greatest musical experts of 
the world—the editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA,” 


Mr. Freund’s Address in City Hall 


Mr. Freund paid a warm tribute to 
the work Mr. Goldman had done and 
said that he was particularly gratified 
at the opportunity to declare that Mayor 
Hylan is the first Mayor of New York 
who ever had the sympathy with the 
needs of the people to take an active in- 


music lover, and all this without a dollar 
of cost to the taxpayer. 

“There are those, as we know,” he 
continued, “who appreciate music only 
as an art for the educated, refined few, 
but as the time came when we took gov- 


music out of the hands of the few and 
giving it into the hands of the many, 
as one of the greatest, noblest, most hu- 
manizing, civilizing forces we know of. 

“It is not merely through these free 
public concerts with which you have 
associated yourself, Your Honor, that 
you have afforded pleasure to tens of 
thousands who otherwise could not have 
enjoyed it. It is that you have done 
something to answer the great world cry 
of to-day: ‘We want a better life!’ We 
all want out of the everlasting drudgery 
of work! work! work! something of the 
amenities, something of the sweet and 


deserving poor. 

“Your predecessor, Your Honor may/ 
recall, with his Controller, Mr.-Prender> 
gast, had no sympathies in this way, 
and so he cut the apropriation fer 
municipal music from a beggarly $60,004 
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shoot perpetuating the Hammerstein 
operatic organization, but because the 
transaction makes possible the reestab- 
lishment of the Manhattan Opera House 
as a home for grand opera with a con- 
sistent policy of continuity. Mrs. Ham- 
merstein’s operatic plans, those of For- 
tune Gallo and of European organiza- 
tions with which the former is in nego- 
tiation are incidental to and blend into 
the New York plans of the Chicago 
Opera in such a manner as to give the 
Manhattan Opera House a new and im- 
portant significance in the musical world. 

‘The répertoire for the New York en- 
gagement will be the same as that al- 
ready noted in MusicAL AMERICA for the 
Chicago season. I do not expect to make 
any changes while abroad, at least not 
for the coming season. I shall however, 
have a sharp lookout for both singers 
and operas for the season of 1921-1922, 
and one of the most important things I 
have to look forward to is a conference 
with Mr. Marinuzzi on this very subject. 


- the ail : ialistic.” terest in providing them with concerts of pleasant things of life! And from none ‘ * A 
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ut ee 


: r. Marinuzzi feels also, 
that there hasbeen altogether too much 
production of operas that have no recom- 
mendation except that they are new. The 
public and the critics are bored with 
them and they add nothing, as a rule, to 
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producing them, the singers who take 
part or the composers who write them. 
Furthermore, they cost a lot of money. 
So, in the future we intend to be much 
more conservative. 

“As far as the American opera is con- 
cerned, we are as open-minded as pos- 
sible. Every score sent in, is given the 
most careful consideration, but I must 
say that the results have not been such 
as to make me feel particularly opti- 
mistic. Of twenty operas submitted re- 
cently, nineteen were one-act pieces. 
Now, the public is not interested in one- 
act operas. This is such an obvious fact 
that I cannot see why composers waste 
their time on them. The twentieth opera 
was in three acts. The composer played 
it and had an excellent quartet to sing 
the parts. The music was really very 
interesting. But the libretto! It would 
have weighted-down the labors of the 
seraphic choir! 

“That is the case more frequently than 
not, another point difficult to understand 
when anyone can see that the great 
operatic successes of the past few de- 
cades have had strongly dramatic, well- 
constructed librettos. If American com- 
posers have more operatic failures than 
successes to their credit, they have only 
themselves to thank.” 


ARREST TAX DODGERS 


Government Accuses Ticket Brokers in 
New York and Chicago 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16.—The 
country-wide dragnet of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau for violators of the ad- 
missions tax section of the War Revenue 
Law is reported by the authorities here 


to have already yielded important re- 
sults. Arrests within the past few days 
in New York and Chicago of opera and 
theater ticket brokers and _ persons 
charged with failure to account for ad- 
missions taxes collected will be followed, 
officials here say, by similar prosecutions 
in many other cities. Reports from Chi- 
cago, where the greatest number of de- 
linquents are reported, are that over 150 
opera houses, theaters and motion pic- 
ture houses failed to make the proper 
returns of admissions taxes. 

The bureau makes it plain that the 
drive will be one of education as well as 
enforcement. Where, prior to govern- 
ment investigation, amended returns are 
filed accompanied by evidence to show 
that the delinquency is due to no wrong- 
ful intent the policy of the bureau will 
be one of leniency. Where evidence is 
discovered tending to show wilful eva- 
sion or refusal to collect and pay the tax 
the policy will be immediately to enter 
prosecutions and to urge the imposition 
of extreme penalties. 

Revenue officers engaged in the drive 
have been armed with all necessary au- 
thority from Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner Williams to examine any 
books, papers, records or memoranda, 
and to summon for examination under 
oath all persons having knowledge in 
the premises. A. T. M. 


EASTMAN GIVES ANOTHER 
MILLION TO MUSIC SCHOOL 


Announcement of Additional Gifts to 
Rochester Institution Made by 


Rush Rhees 

[By Telegraph to MusIcaAL AMERICA.] 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 15.—George 
Eastman has given an additional million 
dollar endowment to the Eastman School 
of Music. Announcement of the gift was 
made this morning by President Rush 
Rhees of the University of Rochester in 
his annual report of trustees. 

Other gifts announced were $10,000 
scholarships for the School of Music 
donated by Dr. and Mrs. E. W. Mulligan 
and $1200 towards salary of trained mu- 
sic cataloguer donated by Hiram W. 
Sibley. William J. Porter has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian in charge of 
the music library. 

The total of Mr. Eastman’s gifts to the 
School of Music now comes to $4,520,000. 
This latest gift doubles the original 
donation of a million dollars for the 
buildings and equipment, the other sums 
being $381,000 for the land and $2,139,- 
000 endowment fund. Mary ErtTz WILL. 

















“Dark Secret” of Harding’s Life 
Revealed by New York 
“World” 


The New York World has beaten 
the others to it. Revealing the 
purple past of a candidate’s life 
being a necessary corollary to his 
nomination, this enterprising jour- 
nal discovered, not twenty-four 
hours after the event of June 12, 
that Warren G. Harding, Repub- 
lican nominee for President, once 
played the cornet in the Silver 
Band of Marion, Ohio, his home 
town. Other startling musical rev- 
elations anent prominent politi- 
cians are confidently expected. 











MME. GALLI-CURCT’S 
SIDE OF ARGUMENT 


Her Attorneys Issue State- 
ment Regarding Suit Against 
Manager Wagner 


Answering the statement made by 
Messrs. House, Grossman & Vorhaus, 
attorneys for Charles L. Wagner, the 
manager, who is being sued for an 
accounting by Mme. Galli-Curci, pub- 
lished in MUSICAL AMERICA on June 5, 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s attorneys, McCor- 
mick, Kirkland, Paterson & Fleming, 
have asked MuSICAL AMERICA to publish 
the following statement in behalf of 
Mme. Galli-Curci: 

“The contract formerly existing be- 
tween Mme. Galli-Curci and Mr. Wagner 
was canceled by the former on April 
11, 1920, for reasons which more than 
justified her action. Aside from the 


legal invalidity of the contract, as drawn, 
the reasons for the cancelation were the 
same as those now forming the basis of 
her suit against Mr. Wagner for an ac- 
counting, and consist in a long series of 
breaches of obligations under the con- 
tract by Mr. Wagner.” 

The attorneys then refer to various 
grounds of objection, which they say are 
set forth in Mme. Galli-Curci’s com- 
plaint, such as questions of accounting 
and agreements as to her services not 
submitted to her for approval, which 
she claims were prejudical. The state- 
ment then continues: “The circum- 
stances, as set forth in the complaint, 
first came to her attention in February, 
1920, and after some investigation had 
been made to substantiate her suspicions, 
she took steps to terminate her con- 
tractual relations with Mr. Wagner. In 
the capacity of attorneys for Mme. 
Galli-Curci, we advised her that she 
had ample legal grounds for refusing 
to continue under his management. 

“Contrary to the intimation made in 
the statement of Mr. Wagner’s attor- 
neys, the rights of managers and of the 
music-going public will in no way suffer 
as the result of the cancelation of the 
contract. Mme. Galli-Curci is under the 
competent and trustworthy management 
of Lawrence Evans and Jack Salter 
(formerly the Evans-Salter Musical 
Bureau of Atlanta, Ga.), who have 
authority to arrange for her public ap- 
pearances and who will give full and 
generous consideration to the rights and 
claims of all concerned.” 

The statement then contains an asser- 
tion that Mme. Galli-Curci is not bound 
to fulfill all written and oral contracts 
which Mr. Wagner may have entered 
into for her appearances, season 1920- 
1921, regardless of her approval or her 
best interests, but as shown above, con- 
tains the declaration that full and 
generous consideration will be given to 
the rights and claims of all concerned. 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s attorneys issued this 
statement from their offices in the Tri- 
bune Building in Chicago. 








Martin’s Success at Reappearance in 
London 


According to a cablegram received in 
New York on June 10, Riccardo Martin, 
the American tenor, won great success 
on the evening of June 8 at Covent Gar- 
den’ Royal Opera in London, making his 
reappearance as Pinkerton in “Mme. 
Butterfly.” The London papers declared 
that Martin’s voice sounded better than 
ever. Mr. Martin will return to New 
York early in the season to rejoin the 
Metropolitan Opera Company after an 
absence of several seasons. 


CARUSO UNHARMED 
AS BOMB EXPLODES 
IN HAVANA THEATER 


Infernal Engine Bursts Dur- 
ing “Aida” in National 
Theatre, as Tenor Is Dress- 
ing for Second Act of Fare- 
well Performance — Many 
Hurt in Ensuing Panic— 
Caruso Is Rushed to Hotel— 
Bomb Taken as Demonstra- 
tion Against Management— 
Fantastic and Turbulent 
Scene Follows Explosion 


AVANA, CUBA, June 13.—Enrico 

Caruso narrowly escaped death in 
the National Theater to-day during his 
farewell performance when a bomb, with 
a pressure of 20,000 pounds to the square 
inch, exploded during the second act of 
“Aida.” On account of the placing of 
the bomb in the washroom in the balcony, 
no one was injured by it, although the 
proscenium was partly destroyed and a 
pile of scenery was thrown down upon 
the stage. Many of the audience, how- 
ever, were hurt more or less seriously in 
the panic which ensued. 

The bomb was apparently timed to ex- 
plode during the triumph scene but ow- 
ing to the performance having been late 
in starting, it went off while Mmes. 
Besanzoni and Escobar were singing the 
duet at the beginning of the act. Caruso 
was in his dressing room, where he had 








just been talking to his manager ab. 

the $400,000 jewel robbery at his hom, 

New York, when the bomb explod 

“Great Heavens!” cried the _ ten 

“what’s happened to me now?” {[j: 
made up for his appearance, he rus} 

out to see what had caused the explosi: 
Rudolfo Bracale, manager of the theat, 
fearing another bomb, seized the ten, 
by the arm and hurried him into ¢} 
street, still in his costume. Caruso, 

spite of his protests that he wanted to | 
something to help the people, was « 
at once to the Hotel Sevilla. 


House Is in Uproar 


In a moment the theater was in an wu). 
roar. The police guards in the ais}; 
were swept aside in the rush for th. 
exits, women fainted and men foug): 
each other. Scores were trampled |, 
the panic, the gallery audience plung: 
down stairways to the streets and mar 
emerged with bloody faces and tor) 
clothing. No complete record of the num- 
ber injured was obtainable, but hundreds; 
were treated for minor injuries. The 
police guard accorded for the Caruso per- 
tormances were unable to handle the sit- 
uation and reserves were rushed to the 
scene to hold back the street crowds at- 
tracted by the explosion. 

The musicians made a quick exit unde, 
the stage from the orchestra pit, and 
when several appeared on the street their 
clothes were bloody and they carried bat- 
tered violins and other musical instru- 
ments. The supers, in their Egyptian 
costumes, rushed frantically out, making 
a strange picture in the crowd. 

The police say they have no explana- 
tion for the outrage, except that seats 
were Selling at a premium and the public 
had little opportunity to hear Caruso, 
who is a hero here. Anonymous letters 
received by the management protested 
against the prices, from $35 up. To-day 
was a popular matinee, and the bom) 
was taken as a demonstration, not 
against Caruso and the opera performers, 
but against the management. 








Jewels Worth $400,000 Vanish 


From Caruso’s Summer Home 











© Underwood & Underwood 


Caruso’s Summer Home at East Hampton, Long Island, the Scene of a Daring 
Robbery 


ERHAPS it is better to have loved 

and lost a $100,000 pearl necklace 
and a diamond ditto worth $75,000 than 
never to have loved them at all; but Mrs. 
Enrico Caruso, whose valuables to the 
amount of $400,000 disappeared on June 
7, in the wake of a burglar incursion, 
seems not to incline to that view. 


Even to the tenor’s reassuring tele- 
gram from Havana where he was sing- 
ing (and dodging a bomb) to the effect 
that he “will replace them all,” was not 
sufficient to calm his wife’s distress; and 
no wonder. It is a little annoying to 
have one’s jewel safe pulled out by the 
roots and walked off while one is sewing 
things for the baby. And to have ten 
servants in the house at the time, only 
seems to make matters worse; partic- 
ularly when the police know not whether 
to accuse any, all, or none of them. 

The picture shows the scene of what 
threatens for a time at least to be known 
as the “Great Jewel Robbery-Mystery.” 


At other times, the house pictured would 
be described as the Albert Herter place 
at Easthampton, L. I., leased by the Ca- 
rusos for the summer and the temporary 
resting place of the Caruso jewels. In- 
cidentally, the New York newspapers 
have been devoting large areas of their 
a pages to the robbery for the past 
week. 





Paris Lauds New d’Indy Work 


Paris, June 8.—Vincent d’Indy’s “Leg- 
end of St. Christopher” has received ex- 
travagant laudation from some of the 
most formidable of the musical and dra- 
matic critics at its premiére here last 
night. D’Indy is author of both poem 
and music and is considered by his a- 
mirers to have achieved a masterpiec¢ 
rivaling “Parsifal.” The theme embodies 
the difficulties of the quest for God. Both 
the orchestra director, M. Ruhlman”, 
and the author were the recipients of 
an ovation. M. d’Indy made a curtain 
speech. 
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How an American Woman, 
Recognizing the Primitive 
Status of the Beginner, Has 
Evolved a New Educational 
Method — Making Their 
Own Instruments — Learn- 
ing to Create—The Joy of 
Releasing the Child’s Self- 


Expression 
By FRANCES R. GRANT 


YOME TIME in man’s earliest dawn he 
discovered music. It may have been 
in the fascinating mystery of his strid- 
ent voice, or in the pulsed crashing of 
two rocks. Sometime in each man’s in- 
fancy he discovers. music for himself, 
whether in his own unique gurgling or 
in the beating of his rattle. 

With our usual intellectual perversity, 
we have entirely neglected so obvious and 
simple an analogy in the world of music 
and teaching. Apparently, at one period 
in his history, man became obsessed with 
the notion that music was an accomplish- 
ment rather than the birthright of each 
child and with this in mind, has pursued 
a stulted and deadening system in his 
method of teaching. Regarded as an 
adult in miniature instead of a primitive 
person, the child, after reaching a suffi- 
ciently discreet age, is taken to a 
teacher who sets before him hierogly- 
phics, supposed to represent to him mu- 
sic, song. He learns to play them, and 
they are merely uninteresting series of 
notes in rotation. Henceforth music be- 
comes a dread and a duty. 

It has remained for a woman—Satis 
N. Coleman—to take cognizance of her 
child’s primitive status of his natural 
love for music, and of his impatience of 
this rote and toil which stands for it. 
Bearing this in mind, she has evolved a 
system, which, in the writer’s opinion, is 
the most important one yet planned in 
the teaching of music, and one which will 
exercise on music an influence parallel 
to that of the Montessori system in edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. Coleman, however, has pursued 
her work, so quietly and modestly, that 
it is known as yet only to an elect few. 
It was first brought to the writer’s at- 
tention by a happy fate in the form of a 
program of a musicale. Apparently it 
was a program of premiéres for the com- 
posers, “Florence,” “Elizabeth,” “Oren” 
and others, were unknown. It was, how- 
ever, the last number of this program, 
one entitled “A Chinese Painting” for or- 
chestra, by Bill (four years old), that 
spurred the writer to the studio of Mrs. 
Coleman, 

There she found a class of three gath- 
ered for the last session of the season, 
and among them was the diminutive Bill, 
smiling somewhat aloofly from his kin- 
dergarten chair. ; : 

In Mrs. Coleman’s studio, there is a 
piano, but it stands among its ancestors. 
For on the walls are arrayed almost 
every type of instrument of the ages. 
Drums with their taut skins, marimbas, 
Pan’s pipes, reeds, lyres fashioned on tor- 
toise shells and others after the manner 
of Thebes and Egypt, violins, and ’cellos 
and bright glasses of water. Nor have 
these instruments the deadly perfection 
of manufactured things—they are ob- 
viously handmade. The secret of these 
hand-made instruments, Mrs. Coleman 
explained to me while the class of young 
folk illustrated. 

“When these children come to me,” be- 
gan Mrs. Coleman, “they are primitive, 
as far as music is concerned. They have 
passed the stage of discovering music, 
but they are really only at the very 
earliest stages of comprehension. 

“We, therefore, begin with the purely 
rhythmic instruments, such as the drum. 
First we make our own instruments; then 
we learn to play them. Here, for in- 
Stance, are some drums made by the 
youngsters and here is a marimba made 
by an eight-year-old boy. These first 
musie lessons are in reality dancing les- 
Sons, for the grasping of rhythms must 
be the first object. In fact, dancing is 


Guiding the Child in the Musical Paths 

















of Its Ancestors 
































Some Moments in Mrs. Coleman’s Work of Teaching “Primitive Music to Primitive Folk.” In the Upper Left May Be Seen 
Some of the Children Marching to the Tune of Reeds Made from Squash Leaves Which They Have Gathered; in the 
Center Is a Quartet of ’Cellists with the Instruments They Have Themselves Fashioned; to the Right Is a Corner in 
Mrs. Coleman’s Studio, Where Hang Some of the Hand-Made Instruments, Ranging from Drum and Marimba to ’Cello; 
Below, to the Left, Is Bill, Playing the Chinese Gongs on Which He Composed His “Chinese Painting,” a Theme of Which 
Is Seen in the Center; Below May Be Seen One of the Children Experimenting with Bottles of Water, and to the Right 


Is a Lyre Trio 


continued as a parallel part of the work 
throughout. 


Gather the Reeds 


“Then there are the winds. We go 
to the woods or the park, in the fall, and 
gather reeds for our winter’s 
From these dry reeds, picked by the chil- 
dren themselves, we make the wood- 
winds. The Pipes of Pan are here; the 
flageolets, the fifes, the tubas. Some- 
times we get the leaves of the squash 
and fashion reeds on which we play. It 
is the children, themselves, who make the 
instrument. First, they have the simple 
reed; they experiment with my aid, 
learning how the various finger holes ef- 
fect the pitch and change the notes, and 
how the size of the instruments effects 
the range. 

“We also experiment with glasses 
filled with water, and learn to play on 
them. This is a part of the work which 
the children prefer to almost any others. 
Whether it is the shiny surfaces of the 
glass or the colors of the water which I 
use, I do not know, but they are cer- 
tainly partial to playing on the glasses. 

“After we have followed these, we go 
to the strings, beginning with the sim- 
plest single-stringed instrument and 
building also the lyre on the tortoise 
shell, the curved Theban and Egyptian 
harps and finally reaching the modern 
harp and piano. Parallel with this we 
take up the violin fashioned from a 
cocoanut shell with its curved bow, and 
on to the violin and ’cellos of our own 
time which we build from boxes.” 

During the pointing out of the instru- 
ments the talk was illustrated by the 
work of the children. They played tunes 


supply. ' 


on each type of instrument, some folk 
tunes, and some charm‘ng little airs 
which they had themselves made up. A 
duet for flageolet by Elizabeth, aged 
seven, was played by her and her sister 
Florence, aged nine. A quartet on the 
water glasses was another offering. On 
the lyres and harps the children also 
played and the writer was able to hear 
one of the earlier works of the prolific 
Bill who, to his own little harp melody, 
has added these words for a song: 

Oh, Baby, dear, its time to go to sleep, 

I must go to supper now, 

Baby, dear, its time to go to sleep, 

Good night—sleep tight, Good night, 

Good night.” 

Works of Florence and Elizabeth were 
heard on the violin, the ’cellos and the 
other stringed instruments; and finally 
the “Chinese Painting” of Bill, which was 
presented on Chinese gongs, the Psaltery 
and the water glasses. The short com- 
positions revealed a charm unusual, and 
were neither obvious nor ordinary. 


How They Compose 


Then the class, after bidding a tender 
and tearful good-bye for the summer to 
their teacher, left us, and the writer 
was able to ask Mr. Coleman some of 
the many questions which presented 
themselves. How, for instance, -had the 
composing been done? 

“Sometimes at the beginning of the 
lesson, I ask the children if they wish 
to compose, and on what instrument they 
would like to compose. Or sometimes, 
they tell me they would like to ‘make 
up’ something. They are left to do as 
they choose. I give them the instrument 
and they go into another room and com- 


pose something for it. Of course, it is 
all done by ear. They know their har- 
monies and chords, but all by ear—notes 
mean nothing to them. I generally 
transpose the work to the piano. But it 
is never written down. 

“Queerly enough, though very natur- 
ally, I have found that the work is best 
grasped by the younger children and I 
believe the proper time to start the child 
in this work would be when he is about 
three years of age. 

“The faults with most methods of 
teaching music is that it is superimposed 
upon the child, instead of making it 
spring from him as a natural thing. 
Each child may be taught to create, if 
only for the joy of it, and from the re- 
sults I have obtained, I think this method 
can help them to do it. Moreover, I 
don’t want to keep this to myself. I 
would like to see it—or any plan which 
would have the same object—instituted 
in public schools, so that any child may 
gain the great joy of self expression. 

“My aim is just that—to give every 
child, even the very young ones a chance 
for musical self-expression upon an in- 
strument suited to his individual capac- 
ity and natural tenderness, without ex- 
pecting him to struggle in the very be- 
ginning with such difficult modern in- 
struments and the piano and violin. I 
do not want to make prodigies or finished 
artists of children, but to bring music 
down to the child’s level and to gradually 
lift that level by guiding his experiences 
through the natural development of mu- 
sic as evolved by the race—letting each 
child evolve for himself the art of mu- 
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sic and so far as possible make his own 
instruments. This would do away with 
forced practice and let technique come 
as a result of personal interest that 
grows by natural means from within the 
child, and makes the playing of music a 
joyous, simple and accessible thing with- 
in the every day lives of all of us rather 
than something set apart for the gifted 
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ones. It releases in the child that nat- 
ural tendency, to musical improvisation 
which has been but poorly nurtured in 
most of us, and evokes from within him 
experiences of creative joy which lead to 
habits of creative work. 

“After all who can estimate the value 
of joy in a child’s life? That playing a 
simple instrument does give the children 
great joy is beyond question, and that 
joy is greatly enhanced if the instru- 


ment be of the child’s own making. To 
make anything he can use gives a child 
keen pleasure; but the creative joy of 
having made, with his own hands, some- 
thing that will ‘talk back to him’—that 
will speak in a language he understands 
and will respond to his mood with a never 
failing sympathy—is perhaps the great- 
est creative joy a child can experience.” 

Mrs. Coleman’s system beyond the joy 
it offers has a more vital and important 
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significance for music. By its wide; 
—and the writer hopes to see it ado, 
freely in the private and public sc} 
since it has proved its value—we sx 
be able to bestow more prodigally , 
young America, the gift that is ¢ 
birthright, that of music. Not me 
a superficial appreciation of it b 
more profound love and understan 
springing from knowledge that they | 
partaken in its creation. 





ST. LOUIS AL FRESCO 
OPERA SEASON OPENS 


“The Firefly” Proves Excel- 
lent Inaugural Piece—Series 
Brilliantly Begun 


St. Louis, Mo., June 10.—Perfect 
weather brought out great throngs for 
a gala occasion—the inauguration of the 
second season of Al Fresco Opera at the 
giant Municipal Theater in Forest Park. 
All records have been broken for ad- 
vance season sale of both seats and boxes 
and all indications point to a most bril- 
liant season which will last seven and 


possibly eight weeks, in which time a 
répertoire of comic operas and musical 
comedies will be presented. 

On Tuesday night last (there being no 
performance on Monday nights here- 
after) an enormous crowd gathered to 
hear Rudolph Friml’s “Firefly,” a very 
melodious medium with which to start 
the season. The Productions Committee 
made a happy selection of Irene Pav- 
loska, of the Chicago Opera, for their 
prima donna. Without the slightest ef- 
fort her voice penetrated to the further- 
most corners of the hill, and the quality 
was superb. Her solos were a delight 
and her acting of the highest calibre. 
In Warren Proctor, also of the Chicago 
company, they have a dependable singer, 
whose clear voice shows up finely in the 
open air. His solos were much ap- 
plauded. Bernard Ferguson, the bari- 
tone, has a velvety voice, fine diction and 
is a good actor. He received a big ova- 
tion after his singing of “Sympathy.” 
Charles Gallagher, one of St. Louis’ own 
(owing to his many appearances here 
and his work last season), made a splen- 
did character part out of Herr Franz 
and his singing was a joy. Lillian 
Crossman has a fine voice, one that “gets 
over” both in speaking and singing, and 
she did clever work, as did Eva Olivetti. 
Raymond Crance, as the Secretary, was 
excellent. 

The chorus this season is remarkable; 
under the leadership of Max Bendix it 
sang superbly. The orchestra of fifty 
men (mostly from the ranks of the Sym- 
phony) were in fine accord. The new 
light towers were given their first real 
tryout and proved ample in every way. 
The officers and guarantors were more 
than pleased with the way the season 
has opened. 

Graduating recitals have been the or- 
der of the day for the past two weeks, 
and one of the most remarkable of these 
was a recital by Horace White, a blind 
pianist, pupil of Leo C. Miller. He 
played a difficult program of standard 
works. Mr. Miller has in this young 
man a4 pupil of rich talents. 

Another recital of interest was that 
of Ann Niccolls, also a young artist- 
pupil of Mr. Miller. She gave two big 
concertos, the Beethoven in C Minor and 
Saint Sdens’ in C Minor, besides two 
Chopin numbers and one each by Cyril 
Scott and Debussy. Her interpretations 
were much admired. 

Gerald Tyler, assistant supervisor of 
music of the Saint Louis schools, gave 
a short recital of his own compositions 
last Friday at the Harris Teachers’ Col- 
lege. He has a fine tenor voice and, 
besides singing two groups of his songs, 
he was assisted by Mrs. Zell Cole Evans, 
soprano, and Carl Tholl, violinist, who 
played several of his works. His music 
is of a very high type. 

The sixteenth annual commencement 
exercises of the Kroeger School of Music 
took place this evening at the Musical 
Arts Hall and students from four courses 
performed. These students come from 





all parts of the central and southwest 
part of the cotintry and proved them- 
selves well equipped. 

Leo C. Miller, a prominent teacher 
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Musical Celebrities Off for Europe 
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All photographs except that of Miss Hempel, made by Musical America’s Staff Photographer. 


No. 1—Reinhold Warlich, Baritone; No. 2—Fritz Kreisler and Mrs. Kreisler, Snapped While Being ‘“Movied”; No. 3—Pal 
Morenzo, Annie Friedberg, Martie Bergen. Edwin Hughes and Mrs. Backus; No. 4—Berta Reviére, Soprano; No. 5—Frieda 


Hempel 


HE exodus of musicians from Amer- 
ica to Europe for the summer, con- 
tinues. The S.S. Rotterdam of the Hol- 
land-America Line, left New York on 
June 10, carrying Fritz Kreisler and 


Mrs. Kreisler; Reinhold Warlich, bari- 
tone; Annie Friedberg, concert man- 
ager; Frieda Hempel, soprano, with her 
husband, W. B. Kahn, and Berta Re- 
viere. Mr. Kreisler has gone to visit 
his father and will not appear profes- 


sionally at all on the other side as he 
has left his favorite violin in a safe 
deposit vault in New York. Miss Hen- 
pel may possible be heard in opera dur- 
ing the summer but it is not definitely 
decided. 








Victory HallAssociation’s Thanks for anArticle 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of Victory Hall Association, held 
Tuesday, June 8, 1920, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the President of the Association be and hereby is authorized 
to express to Mr. John C. Freund, Editor, the thanks of the Association for the 
impressive article which appeared in MusicaAL AMERICA in the issue of June 5, 1920.” 


New York, June 10, 1920. 


GEORGE W. WINGATE, President. 





of piano in this section, has decided to 
remain in St. Louis during this summer 
and will have a few summer classes. 

H. W. C. 


Post Office Issues Fraud Order Against 
Washington, D. C. Publishers 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16.—The 
Postoffice Department has just issued 
fraud orders against Horace D. Hitch- 
cock and Amy V. Hitchcock, his wife, 
doing business here at Sixth and G 
Streets, on charges of obtaining money 
through the mails on false pretenses. 
They are said by the authorities to be 
the guiding spirits in a number of music 
publishing concerns in various sections 
of the country. The Postoffice Depart- 
ment names the following as being under 
the ban: Howard Music Co., H. H. Har- 
ris, manager; Saulsbury Publishing Co., 





H. A. Hobart, manager, Baltimore, Md.; 
Fairchild Music Co., L. K. DeRoode, 
president, New York, N. Y.; National 
Music Co., Washington, D. C. The Hitch- 
cocks ascribe the issuing of the fraud 
order to what they claim is “misleading” 
information given the government au- 
thorities by a discharged IT. 

“fe op SF 





Friedberg Artists Scatter for Rest 


Of much variety are the vacation plans 
of the artists under direction of Annie 
Friedberg, who has herself just sailed 
for Europe. Mabel Beddoe will, as usual, 
go to Muskoko Lake, Can. Mario Lau- 
renti begins next season on Sept. 6, and 
will spend the intervening time in the 
mountains. After finishing his summer 
class, Edwin Hughes will go to Whitney 
Point. Betty McKenna and Gertrude 


Arnold will betake themselves West, the 
former to Colorado; while Adelaide I'\s- 
cher and Leila Topping will go to Maine. 
Near New York will be Neira Riegger, 
at her camp near Perry, N. Y.; Berta 
Riviére at the Adirondacks, and Leo 
Schulz in the Catskills. Stefano di Ste- 
fano leaves for France shortly, to be 
gone two months. 





“Musical Australia” Makes Début as 
Monthly Magazine 


Following out a suggestion made by 
John C. Freund, editor of Musical 
AMERICA, during the visit last year 0! 
Roland Foster, who edits the magaz'ne 
issued in connection with the New South 
Wales State Conservatorium of Mus‘; 
its title has been changed to Musical 
Australia. It will henceforth appcat 
monthly instead of quarterly, in its new 
guise, embracing in its scope all tne 
musical activities of the various Aus 
tralian states and their educational 
stitutions. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA—The Lad'es 
Music Club gave a _ reception at t' 
Huckins Hotel recently in honor of M's 
C. B. Ames, of Washington, D. C., Ww! 
was formerly a resident of Oklahomé 
City and president of the club. 
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“J have been informed that the pres- 
ent Controller, as chairman of the board 
that makes the budget, in his anxiety to 
win political prestige by saving the tax- 
payer a few dollars, excised an appro- 
priation of $43,000 for more supervisors 
of music and other much needed expendi- 
tures, so that the great City of New 
York, wealthy, cultured, with a larger 
population than any, other city in the 
world, is in the humiliating position to- 
day where I am informed on official au- 
thority, it has not money enough to pay 
for the tuning of a piano in the public 
schools, there being no appropriation. 
Evidently the Controller, whom we must 
hold responsible for this situation, pre- 
fers discord to harmony. (Laughter). 
Let me express the hope that in the mak- 
ing of the next budget, not only for the 
sake of music for the people but for other 
things, you, Your Honor, will have the 
say. 

“Let me not fail to compliment Your 
Honor that through the interest that you 
have taken in the cause of music for the 
people, you had the wisdom to select for 
your musical administrator so cultured, 
so broad-minded, so public-spirited a 
man as the Chamberlain, Philip Berolz- 
heimer. (Applause). 

“One of the great troubles with our 
municipal, state and national govern- 
ments is that it is very difficult to get 
wealthy men of business to accept the re- 
sponsibility of public office. And when 
they do, it seems to me that they should 
be encouraged rather than be made the 
butt of carping criticism, and some- 
times even of slander. 

“So my congratulations, Your Honor, 
on this very auspicious occasion, and as 
I believe I told you once before, during 
the last campaign, when much of that 
which you have’ done to be of service 
to the people of this great city will have 
been forgotten, it will be remembered 
of you that amid all the grave cares and 
responsibilities of your office, amid all 
the serious problems you had to face 
during the war period, you were the first 
Mayor in New York to take an interest 
in music for the masses.” 

Mr. Freund was roundly applauded 
at the close of his address. The Mayor 
then thanked those who had co-operated 
to make the city concerts a success. 


The Mayor’s Address 


“It is indeed very gratifying to the 
city administration,” he declared, “to 
have its own efforts in the direction of 








—Photo by Keystone View Co. 


Mayor Hylan (with Arm Resting on Chair) Discussing the Municipal Music Project with John C. Freund on the Steps 
of City Hall During the Goldman Band Concert 


free musical entertainment for the peo- 
ple so ably seconded and emphasized. 
When this administration took office, it 
found that in one particular field of 


municipal endeavor, that of music, there 
had been but little attention paid in the 
past. It was an activity which had 
been treated with but passing interest 
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Edwin Franko Goldman Receives the Mayor’s Congratulations 
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A General View of the Concert Given by the Goldman Band in City Hall Park on Tuesday, June 8 


and regarded as more or less outside of 
the scope of municipal operations. 

“But this administration determined 
that music should receive proper rec- 
ognition and support as an important 
municipal activity. Henceforth it was 
to be recognized as a practical necessity 
in the life of the city and to be made as 
readily available as the great educating 
influences of the Museums of Art and 
Natural History. 

“Now, just a word as to the reasons 
which prompted us to take this forward 


- step in the interests of the people. 


“For many years good music in this 
city was a privilege enjoyed by but a 
small part of the population—the well- 
to-do. The greater part of the popula- 
tion were denied the privilege. And 
they were the people principally in need 
of the great mental and physical stimu- 
lus which music alone can give. It was, 
therefore, but an act of simple justice 
to bring within the reach of all classes 
the great humanizing influences of 
music and song, hitherto restricted to a 
limited circle. This we have done so 
far as lay within our power. 

“We set ourselves to the task of pro- 
viding a generous program of free mu- 
sical entertainment in the parks, recrea- 
tion centers and other places where the 
public gathers. The existing municipal 
bands were improved and put to wider 
use. 

“Chamberlain Berolzheimer conducted 
the work and secured splendid results 
with the limited appropriations at his 
disposal. This new step in public educa- 
tion and recreation was instantly popu- 
lar. Thousands upon thousands enjoyed 
the excellent musical entertainment 
which was provided free of charge. In 
this connection the city administration 
is of course deeply grateful to the phil- 
anthropice citizens, noted singers and 
musicians, whose time, money and talents 
were freely offered. 

“To pursue a liberal course toward all 
classes of citizens in the administration 
of the municipal government is sound 
policy and dictated by the requirements 
of faithful public service. However, the 
greatest good for the greatest number is 
also a moving consideration. It was this 
consideration which prompted our ex- 
tensive free musical programs. 

“Not only has this policy been 
indorsed by those who have been the 
recipients of its benefits, but it has found 
favor in circles outside of those imme- 
diately responsible for the city govern- 
ment. 

“Private enterprise has come forward 
and manifested a desire to co-operate in 
this benevolent work. To the institu- 
tions, organizations and other bodies 
which demonstrate this spirit of public 
service, the city administration expresses 
its sincere appreciation, for this aid will 
prove of inestimable value in our efforts 
to make more enjoyable the lives of thou- 
sands of our people. 

“During the fall of last year, when the 
budget for this year was in preparation, 
every member of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment agreed that the ap- 
propriations for 1920 should be increased 
over those of 1919. The Comptroller 
joined in the agreement to increase the 
allowance for music. The provision for 
music in the 1919 budget was $39,000, 
while the allowance for 1920 is $55,000. 

“T am confident that the people of this 
city will be very well pleased with the 
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musical program arranged by Mr. 
Berolzheimer. His plans contemplate 
providing, throughout the summer, music 
in practically every park in the city. 
The people are under great obligation to 
Chamberlain Berolzheimer for the good 
service he has rendered and is rendering 
in providing music for them. I am not 
entitled to the credit. It is due to the 
City Chamberlain, Philip Berolzheimer.” 

Mr. Goldman then thanked the city of- 
ficials for the support they had given 
him and his concerts and expressed the 
belief that these concerts were only the 
beginning of a much broader and bigger 
work. 

Concert in City Hall Plaza 


The officials and guests then ad- 
journed to the portico of City Hall, where 
the Goldman band gave a program that 
was enthusiastically applauded by some 
6,000 persons who crowded the plaza. 
The program included Svendsen’s “Swed- 
ish Coronation March,” the overture to 
Wagner’s “Rienzi,” Handel’s “Largo,” 
excerpts from Verdi’s “Aida,” Strauss’s 
“Blue Danube” and Victor Herbert’s 
“American Fantasie.” Ernest S. Wil- 
liams played a cornet solo, “The Volun- 
teer” and Emily Beglin, soprano, sang 
songs by Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
R. Huntington Woodman in a voice and 
style that won long continued applause. 

The City Chamberlain had another sur- 
prise in store for his guests when they 
had reassembled a half hour later at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria for luncheon. It 
was here, with the Mayor, Mrs. Hylan 
and a large gathering of city officials 
present that he announced his plan for 
a municipally controlled Conservatory of 
Music. Describing how the city could 
create by charter a music conservatory, 
Chamberlain Berolzheimer said: “The 
land can be turned over for such purpose 
by the Sinking Fund Commission and I 
am ready to pledge my vote in favor of 
doing so. 


The Conservatory Plan 


“The organization of the institution 
will be accomplished without charge. 
The great violinist, Mischa Elman, told 
me that if New York would establish a 
conservatory he would remain in this 
country for another year to devote his 
entire time, free of charge, to the pro- 
ject. Harold Bauer, pianist; Joseph 
Bonnet, organist, and Professor Baldwin, 
Dr. Carl and Mr. Caruso, Mr. Freund 
and other representatives of the musical 
press who are here to-day, also have vol- 
unteered to help along such an enter- 
prise.” 

Mr. Berolzheimer said funds for the 
management would probably be included 
in the annual budget. He predicted a 
renaissance of music here would attract 
talent from the world over, as few of the 
great conservatories of Europe are func- 
tioning because of the war. A splendid 





Prominent New York vocal 
teacher (baritone) desires con- 
nection with school, seminary 
or conservatory within one or 
two hours’ commuting distance 
from New York. 

Experienced singing instructor 
in all its branches. Full or part 
time. 

Summer or entire year. Per- 
manent if desired. 


Address Box D, Musical America, 
New York 








Experienced church singer (bari- 
tone) desires position in church 
quartet, soloist or choir director. 


Available from Sept., 1920. 
Address Box H, 


**Musical America,’’ New York 








TWO MASTER VIOLINS 
Francois Salzard “Master Violin” 
wonderful big tone $10,000. 

Gio Paolo Maggini “Master Violin” 

80 years before the Strad. 
Beautiful big tone. 

Markings same as “Dumas Magzini” 

Varnish and color same as ‘“‘Hawley Maggini” 


Address BLANCHE ALVERDI 
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Residence Studio to sublet in Carnegie Hall. 
Woman only. Address Box O. F., 
AmeEnricA, 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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opportunity awaifs to make New York 
the musical center of the world, he de- 
clared. 

“The man who succeeds in carrying 
out this proposition will be remembered 
for hundreds of years, if not forever. 

“There are two important musical 
features missing in New York. One is 
a real municipal band, as it exists in 
other cities, of at least sixty artists, un- 
der the supervision of the Mayor. The 
other is a conservatory of music of the 
finest type, to be created by charter if 
necessary, as a city institution on a plan 
similar to the Art Museum or Museum 
of Natural History.” 

Mr. Berolzheimer said the Art Com- 
mittee of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Memorial had submitted two plans for 
the city’s war memorial. One was a 
bridge to New Jersey, and the other was 
the purchase of Madison Square Garden 
and the erection of a memorial hall on 
the site. The cost of Madison Square 
Garden, the Chamberlain said, would be 
about $18,000,000. 

“A part of this building,” said the art 
committee’s report, “could be used for a 
conservatory of music, and as the com- 
mittee recommends that a large organ 
be placed in the auditorium it would not 
be out of place for a conservatory.” 


A Rising Vote of Indorsement 


The Chamberlain then asked his 
guests to indicate by rising whether or 
not they indorsed the project. The May- 
or then, beholding a unanimous vote in 
favor of a municipal conservatory de- 
clared that he would “have to fall in 
line.” Most of the leaders in his ad- 
ministration, he declared were men of 
initiative who were working out plans 
for the welfare of the public. “All of 
my commissioners and deputies,” he went 
on to say “are co-operating to bring 
about better conditions for the people 


. of the city. And this musical program 


which Mr. Berolzheimer has set about 
to accomplish is bound to be of distinctive 
benefit to the people of the city.” 

Dr. William C. Carl, the distinguished 
organist added an eloquent indorsement 
to the plan. The formation of such an 
institution would mean everything not 
only to the city but to the whole country, 
he contended. “Students will come to us 
not only from New York but from all 
parts of the country and from Europe. 
We have need for such an institution; 
he concluded, “one, that will afford not 
only instruction in the piano, voice, or- 
gan and the orchestral instruments, but 
will give its students a complete musical 
education.” 

Leonard Liebling, editor of the Musi- 
cal Courier, said that there.was an 
opportunity here to establish a school of 
music which could spare itself the faults 
and shortcomings of the conservator‘es 
which are so popular abroad. He said 
that he thought he could speak for Mr. 
Freund and the other representatives of 
the musical press present in declaring 
that the musical papers would give every 
possible support and encouragement toc 
the project. 

Corporation Counsel John P. O’Brien 
concluded the addresses of the day with 
an eloquent and spirited appreciation of 
the project launched by the Chamber- 
lain. What was needed in the noisy 


hum-drum of city life, he held, was some 


consideration for the finer things. We 
are prone to think merely of bodily com- 
forts and all honor and encouragement 
should be given to those leaders who set 
out to provide for the spiritual welfare 
of the masses. 

Among those who attended the lunch- 
eon were: Emily Beglin, Prof. Samuel A. 
Baldwin, Dr. N. L. Britton, Hon. Bird S. 
Coler, Dr. Wm. C. Carl, Hon. Maurice E. 
Connolly, Hon. Thos. A. Drennan, C. J. 
Eschenberg, Hon. Wm. C. Evans, Hon. 
Wm. H. Edwards, Lieut. Francis J. Finn, 
John C. Freund, Commodore R. P. For- 
shew, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Goldman, 
Hon. John P. Gilchrist, Hon. Francis D. 
Gallatin, Mayer C. Goldman, George H. 
Gartlan, Hon. David H. Hirschfield, Wil- 
lis Holly, Hon. John N. Harman, Hon. 
Jos. F. Hennessy, Dr. W. T. Hornaday, 
Hon. Murray Hulbert and Mrs. Hulbert, 
Hon. and Mrs. Alfred J. Johnson, Ber- 
thold Neuer, Inspector John O’Brien, 
Hon. Anning S. Prall, C. H. Pfeifer, Hon. 
and Mrs. Thos. A. Patten, Frances 
Rokus, Hon. and Mrs. John Sinnott, Hon. 
James P. Sinnot, Hon. and Mrs. Grover 
Whalen. 


To Take Definite Action in Six Weeks 


City Chamberlain Berolzheimer’s pro- 
ject to establish as a feature of the War 
Memorial a fully equipped Conservatory 
of Music, was again brought out at the 
meeting of the Memorial Committee at 
City Hall on June 10. Mr. Berolzheimer 
stated that he represented the Mayor 
and urged the purchase of Madison 
Square Garden for the erection of a suit- 


able structure as Liberty Hall, provided 
that there be included-in this building a 
“Conservatory of Music of the highest 
grade possible for the benefit of human- 
ity.” 

“The Mayor directs me to explain to 
you the request for the inclusivn of such 
an institution,” said the Chamberlain. 
“The principal musical institutions are 
located in London, Paris, Milan, Berlin, 
Moscow, Petrograd and Vienna, but some 
of these institutions have not operated 
since 1914 and others only spasmodic- 
ally. The United States, while it has 
some music schools—though not many— 
has no such institution. Artists are 
compelled to go to Europe-to study and 
poor artists have no opportunity what- 
soever for musical education. 

“Having charge of all public music in 
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New York by request and under the 
rection of the Mayor, I am now j; 
position to know both after a cons... 
tation of members of my advisory bo.) 
as well as from personal observatj.,, 
that such a musical institution as 
scribed would be more successful if 
cluded in the Liberty Hall and if run 
the basis of the Art Museum, the 7 
logical Gardens and the Botanical G 
den.” 

Mr. Berolzheimer then moved for 
immediate action on his proposal but 
jection was raised on the part of som: 
the members who favored postponing 
decision until next fall. A compron 
was finally reached and the whole , 
posal will be acted upon at the n 
meeting of the board which takes p| 
in six weeks. 


— 
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Spontaneity: an Open Sesame 
to High Vocal Attainments 





By MARGUERITE POTTER 





RIEFLY, and in as interesting a 
manner as possible, the writer is 
going to give the conclusions drawn from 
eight years of study and nearly as many 
of teaching. 
There is at present no standardization 
of what is commonly called “method.” 
Of the many thousand teachers scattered 


throughout the country, there are very 
few who share the same opinion regard- 
ing voice production. Occasionally—and 
it matters not from whence he comes— 
someone catches a vision of “bel canto” 
or beautiful singing which existed in the 
17th and 18th Century, and the world 
is quick to recognize and applaud. 

We know that even previous to the 
war the day of foreign teaching was on 
the wane—that American studios were 
being patronized more and more, and 
that fewer of our girls crossed the 
Atlantic for the atmosphere or operatic 
experience that was once deemed _ so 
essential. 

_Another great forward step that pos- 
sibly the war helped to bring about is 
the spirit of Community Singing. We 
can remember, not so many years back, 
that only a certain few whose talent was 
sufficient to make it worth while, fol- 
lowed music as a profession, and these 
certain few, composers, instrumentalists 
or singers, were isolated. By that I 
mean that they lived in a world quite 
their own, where the practical men and 
women of affairs never dared, or even 
cared, to enter. But times have changed. 
In the World War music has been tested 
and found to be the greatest force in 
human life. 

Another forward step has been the 
music in the public Scheata. I cannot 
tell you how impressed I was a few 
weeks ago when I attended a competi- 
tion of high school orchestras. It 
seemed incredible that such splendid re- 
sults could be obtained from boys and 
girls who were hard at work with the 
routine necessarily entailed in a four 


~year high school course. 


Here, then, we have. two forces at 
work, community singing and the in- 
creasing interest and growth of music in 
the schools—forces that lie outside of 
music as a profession. 

To return to the subject at hand, “The 
Vocal Art as a Culture,” we make the 
statement, “Everyone should sing.” 
“Ah! yes,” you say, “but everyone has 
not a voice.” And I answer, “Very true, 
but inclination is often of far more im- 
portance than voice itself.” 

It would be quite absurd to say that 
anyone in the world can be a great artist 
providing he study your particular way 
iong enough. But think of the many who 
might have been admitted to the uplift- 
ing joy of understanding that are shut 
out because their interest has never been 
sufficiently awakened. 

A great share of my work the past 
few years has been done among business 
girls and men. Here are people who 
face all day the routine of a busy office, 
where aspiration has made them desire 
to look beyond the portals of prosaic 
life. Now, first of all, the teacher is 
confronted by the fact that the mind 
and body of her pupil is weary when he 
or she comes for a lesson in the even- 
ing. The pupil has little time for prac- 
tice, sometimes a furnished room permits 
of no piano, and the problem is a very 
different one from that of the person 
with sufficient means who starts out to 
follow the vocal art as a career. There 
are many teachers who will take only 


—_— 


the latter class of pupils, those why 
will show to advantage their instructor's 


-work; but this is entirely the selfish 


viewpoint. 

Many times your business girl cannot 
afford more than one lesson a week, 
even though that be reasonable, and yet 
I know from experience that marvelous 
results are possible. In the first place, 
I have seen not only the voice develop, 
but the conception grow unbelievably. 

You see the taste for the better type 
music comes very gradually—yet it has 
to be slow. You cannot expect pupils 
to appreciate Handel and Debussy at 
once. They must necessarily grow into 
it, and from simple, lovely American 
songs comes the desire for the more 
serious studies. 

Those students who have had all or 
part of a high school course usually re- 
tain some memory of their Latin, which 
makes the Italian words easy to grasp, 
and often these same people are familiar 
with a modern language. Last winter 
several of my girls became interested in 
forming a French class. They met once 
a week, and ere long we were able to 
accomplish some splendid work—for the 
French songs are especially fine studies 
when the students are sufficiently ad- 
vanced. 

Regarding the voice itself! There are 
voices we know which possess a beauti- 
ful quality long before study is con- 
templated, and there are others where 
such quality is veiled. By that I mean 
that the tone may be marred by 2 
throaty production, and when this is re- 
moved we are surprised at the truly 
beautiful voice that was unforeseen in 
the beginning. It is my belief that every- 
one can learn to sing, providing his thro»! 
is not deformed or his ear deaf to mus’ 
cal sounds. 

We who are broad minded are con- 

scious that there are many roads tha‘ 
lead to beautiful singing, and as we said 
before, opinions will probably more or 
less differ always. The method is not 
as important as the result. Personally, 
I belive that no method based on 
physiological means will bear the tcst. 
Singing should be free and spontaneous. 
If we think consciously about our 
breath or where we are putting the 
tone we are so apt to become wrappe! 
up in the physical side that the voice 
becomes forced and harsh. 
_ We use the word “psychology” much 
in these days, and its application to 
singing is important. So far as we are 
able to discover, the art of the old 
Italians was based on idealization of 
tone. First the image of beauty created 
in our own mind through careful atten- 
tion to someone who has already :t- 
tained it, and then exercises that w’!! 
gradually develop the sound we are de- 
sirous of producing. 


Yvette 
Guilbert 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


“When do I leave dis countree? Eet 
ees the 26th,” said Jacques Thibaud, the 
distinguished French violinist and vir- 
tuoso, known as much for his amiability, 
his modesty, his general culture and his 
bright mind as he is for his wonderful 
violin playing and artistry, as we sat 
together at a little lunch in the café of 
Delmonicos. 

“And I go,” said he, “on cargo boat 
with my familee, that ees my two son 
and my good wife and a young violinist, 
Joseph Slopak. He ees of Russian birth 
but an American—a charming fellow. 
He ees the only pupil, and I take him 
juss becos’ some great frien’ of mine 
want me to. And then, you know, he 
got great talent. He will make his début 
probably next year. 

“Now you know why I go on cargo 
boat? Eet ees because if I go on those 
big steamer, eet ees all the time: ‘Bon 
Jour, Madame! Bon Jour, Monsieur! I 
thank you very much. Will I play this 
evening? Perhaps, if you like.’ So eet 
ees all the t'me, so that I have not much 
for myself, and you know when I am 
on cargo boat all ees quiet. I like that. 
I can read, I can think, I can play a 
lettle and I am happy with my familee. 
We all go first to London then to France 
to visit the old grandmother. 

“You know,” he continued, “my two 
boy, who are here, were at school. One 
was at the military school at Peekskill 
and one was at Clark School here in 
New York.” 

Thibaud is sincere in his admiration 
for this country, “for,” said he, “you 
see each year I see wonderful improve- 
ment. You know I use to have two pro- 
gram, one for the small city and one 
for the beeg city, and what you know is 
happen me? Why, the small city pro- 
test. They say: ‘No! We want pro- 
gram for the beeg city, just so good as 
they.’ 
_ “Mon cher,” said he, “I am very much 
interest in thees proposition you know 
that MusicAL AMERICA and your editor 
have make for a Ministry of Fine Arts 
and establishment for a Conservatorium 
of Music. One thing I hope, that ees if 
you have, which ees most probable, mili- 
tary service in thees country for three 
year or two, that the talented musician 
shall only have one year service, as eet 
ees in France. You know a young man 
who ees a musician, he can stand mebbe 
one year military service, mebbe do him 
some good, mebbe necessary to serve his 
countree. But three year service spoil 
heem, take the best three year of his 
life, which he should give to music. So 

hope, if you have that in this countree, 


you will give the poor musician a 
chance.” 

While we were talking, up came Her- 
zog, who is one of the bright lights of 
the “Bohemians,” and shook hands with 
us and spoke about the wonderful eve- 
ning there was at Auer’s celebration of 
his seventy-fifth birthday, and how your 
editor had made what he called a fine 
speech. When he left, Thibaud said: 

“You know, there ees a quartet of 
those Bohemians. There ees Herzog; 
there ees Felix Kahn, who you know ees 
in the movie business, and who ees the 


brother of Otto Kahn. And he ees, by 
the bye, a very talented violinist and he 
has a wonderful collection of old in- 
struments. Then there ees Kneisel and 
Sternberger, who ees a fine man, also a 
fine violinist. Those four, you know, 
they always travel together.” 

Referring to his activities next year, 
Thibaud said that from England he 
would go to France, to give some con- 
certs, then Spain, and after that return 
to this country. Then he gave a char- 
acteristic French viewpoint of life, 
which is not to live to make money, but 
to make money to live. The true French- 
man, when he starts in life, has an ob- 
ject, which is to retire at a certain time, 
to devote himself to some particular 
activity or to live in some particular 
place, which he has already selected in 
his mind, where he can enjoy his life, 
by only taking up the things that appeal 
to him and which he cannot practise 
during his working time, as he calls it. 
He is not interested in the mere ac- 
cumulation of property or wealth. 

“So,” said Thibaud, “you know I want 
to finish my life in ten year, that ees, I 
want ten year more because you know I 
lost all my fortune in the war. I mean 
I want to stop these big concert tour 
after ten year and then play juss for my 
pleasure, with trio, with quartet, mebbe 
some in public, too, not much. You know 
music for me ees not the public. Eet ees 
intimate. Eet ees for me to bring out 
my artistic nature and temperament. 
That ees, you know, the feeling what 
Kneisel has too. Casals has the same 
idea. There ees Cortot, the French piano 
virtuoso. He told me the same thing, 
when we were meet together in Califor- 
nia. 

“Have Ia dream? Yes! All my life 
there ees a dream in my mind to have 
a wonderful orchestra and conduct. I 
practise that. But in my mind. You 
wonder, perhaps, that I say in ten year 
I shall have enough of public work. You 
know what it mean? Next year I have 
120 concert. Think what eet ees, with 
all the traveling! Well, now I am 39, 
so in 10 year I will be 49, and then I 
hope to be free from the hard work. 

“What you think about Algiers? Do 
you know they give most wonderful con- 
cert there in Algiers, in Africa? I have 
a brother he ees in Morocco, in Casa 
Blanca, where ees General Mutey, you 
know. My brother he has got conserva- 
tory and they say they will push con- 
cert there in Morocco.” 

We discussed the possibilities of a Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music, the diffi- 
culties and obstacles in the way, the 
character of the country, disposition of 
the people, influence of climate, and we 
agreed that the central authority should 
be in Washington, but that there should 
be branches in all the great cities. 

Then when Thibaud got talking about 
how he looked forward to the time when 
he could play trios and quartets with 
other great artists—perhaps give, as he 
said, some ten concerts in a year in big 
cities to keep up his reputation, I told 
him that I had heard some of the worst 
music in my life when three or four 
great artists met for trios and quartets, 
for the simple reason that, having played 
individually so long, they couldn’t get 
together. 

“Ah! with us,” said Thibaud, “that ees 
different. With me and Casals and 
Bauer, you know before we play as a 
trio in England, we play together for 
a year. Bauer and myself have play 
sonate. And then there ees Bauer and 
Casals, who have played sonate too. Be- 
sides, we all have same ideal about mu- 
sic of chamber interpretation.” 

Thibaud, like all the great artists who 
have been here and who are sincerely 
appreciative of their splendid reception 
in this country and at the success they 
have had here, is anxious to do what he 
can to further the project of the institu- 
tion of a Ministry of Fine Arts, for as 
he said, “You have so much splendid 
talent in this country, surely there should 
be something done bezides private munifi- 
cence to help it. This country ees so 
great that it should not be much longer 
behind the older nations in recognizing 
the value of music, of science, of the 
fine arts. Ees it always to be power 
and money and the material things, or 
ees it to be something too for what ees 
beautiful and refining in life?” 

* * * 


That was quite a little rumpus that 
your editor stirred up at the City Hall 
the other day, when he made an address 
to the Mayor at the reception to Edwin 
Franko Goldman, the conductor of those 
wonderful free concerts sponsored by 
Columbia University, which. draw audi- 
ences of from six to eight to ten thou- 
sand all the time, and which have been 
principally made possible through the 
public spirit and, generosity of a num- 


ber of Hebrew ladies who are leaders in 
what I would call intelligent, construc- 
tive philanthropy. 

You know your editor in speaking of 
the free concerts for the people said 
that owing to the miserable appropria- 
tion for municipal music they would not 
be possible but for private munificence, 
in which connection he particularly men- 
tioned Philip Berolzheimer, the present 
Chamberlain, who has been spending any 
amount of money, about ten times his 
salary as Chamberlain, for this purpose 
alone. 

Incidentally, you know, your editor 
brought out the fact that through the 
rejection of a request for an appropria- 
tion for some forty odd thousand dollars 
not only was it impossible to have the 
needed number of Supervisors of Music, 
but that money for expenses that were 
absolutely necessary could not be had, 
as no appropriation had been made. He 
went so far as to say that there was not 
enough money in the treasury to-day, 
in the great, intelligent, wealthy city of 
New York, to pay for the tuning of a 
piano in the public schools. 

This caused the Mayor to send his 
secretary out on a hurry call to get the 
figures at the last meeting of the Board 
of Estimate for the budget, which showed 
that the appropriation for public music 
had been raised from $39,000 to $50,000 
—$11,000. Well, it is perhaps better 
than nothing, but it is something to give 
a great city like New York cause for 
= serious reflection, to say the least. 

ne of the things that came out not 
only at that meeting but at the luncheon 
given the Mayor and Mr. Goldman and 
a number of commissioners and musi- 
cians and other invited guests at the 
Waldorf-Astoria by Berolzheimer, was 
that the Mayor has been evidently 
aroused to the value of music for the 
masses and is really and sincerely doing 
his best to promote the cause. The 
trouble no doubt is that the vested real 
estate interests in New York, as repre- 
sented by certain taxpayers’ organiza- 
tions, are opposed to anything that 
means the expenditure of a dollar, never 
mind how worthy the purpose. Con- 
troller Craig is undoubtedly catering to 
this crowd and believes that his political 
advancement depends upon keeping in 
with them, so anything like an appro- 
priation for music or for music for the 
people would meet with his opposition, 
that is, if it meant anything but a very 
few dollars. 

I would remind the Controller that 
there was a certain Mayor that he may 
recall, by the name of Mitchel, who also 
believed that by cutting down the ap- 
propriation for music for the people and 
other economies he could pull through, 
that is, if he had a two million dollar 
slush fund and the friendship of the 
multimillionaires. We know the re- 
sult. The result was that Judge Hylan 
was elected by the biggest majority that 
the city has ever recorded for a mayor. 
And he had the whole press, except the 
Hearst papers, against him. 

Mayor Hylan has undoubtedly gained 
in popularity, and I don’t wonder at it. 
He is very democratic. Let me give you 
an instance. When he was seated next 
to your editor on the step; of the City 
Hall, to listen to the -oncert by the Gold- 
man Band, he noticed that the crowd 
was being kept way back from the musi- 
cians. He ordered the inspector of the 
police to let the crowd right in. “For,” 
said he, “they have just as much right 
to the steps of the City Hall as I have.” 
Then somebody said, “Three cheers for 
the Mayor!” and they were given very 
heartily. 


* * * 


Talking with a gentleman recenvly at 
a certain luncheon, he expressed the 
opinion that if Bodanzky, the conductor 
of the Metropolitan, who has come under 
considerable discussion and criticism re- 
cently on account of his conduct at the 
auditions sponsored by the National 
Symphony Society, had lost his head and 
was inclined to be autocratic, it was rot 
Bodanzky’s fault, it was our own fault. 

“Here,” said he, “is a fine man, a most 
capable operatic conductor—perhaps not 
as yet a great symphonic conductor— 
certainly a man of unquestioned musi- 
eal ability. Now let us see what har- 
pened. He is brought to this country, 
paid more money than he ever dreamed 
of in his life before, his picture appears 
in the papers, he is written up, they 
make a big fuss over him, a let of women 
make a lion out of him. Do you wonder 
that in the course of time the man loses 
his mental equilibrium and gets a swelled 
head? I don’t. Do you wonder that he 
gets to be autocratic? I don’t. So I 
say, the trouble is with us, ourselves. 
And then when a man spoiled in this 
way makes a few incautious remarks or 
offends, then people all want to fall upon 


him and abuse him. It isn’t fair. If 
Mr. Bodanzky had been treated with the 
same respect, courtesy and appreciation 
that he received when he was on the 
other side, but not lionized, he would not 
have to wear any larger sized hat than 
he did before he came to us.” 
* ad * 


It seems settled now that the Manhat- 
tan Opera House goes into the hands, 
for a number of years, of the Chicago 
Opera Company. This is good news and 
it makes certain that in conjunction with 
the performances of the Chicago com- 
pany, which are to be for six instead of 
five weeks next season, Fortune Gallo 
will be able to carry out his program, 
and that one of the operatic companies, 
Beecham’s company from London, will 
come to us. 

There had been considerable fear that 
the whole matter would break down, for 
the reason that if Fortune Gallo under- 
took the matter alone, he would not have 
started before a number of suits would 
be brought and judgments sought to be 
enforced, all arising out of the entangled 
condition in which the late Oscar Ham- 
merstein left his affairs. 

Now, however, the road seems clear, 
and I am very glad of it. ‘The visits of 
the Chicago Opera Company have been 
more than welcome, even though they 
were given at the impossible Lexington 
Avenue Theater, which was to me a 
nightmare. It was hard to get to and 
acoustically impossible. 

You remember, probably, that when 
you announced that Herbert Johnson, 
the business controller of the Chicago 
company, was going to London, that was 
emphatically denied. It seems, how- 
ever, that you were correct in your state- 
ment, for by the time this is in print 
hr. Johnson will be on. the high seas. 


Carlo Minetti, an Italian composer, 
writes me from Pittsburgh. “He says he 
has a grievance, which, as it affects not 
only his own temver, but that of other 
composers, he trusts I may take up. 

It seems that toward the middle of 
last September he had an interview with 
Mr. Guard, the press agent of the Metro- 
politan, regarding two operas of his —an 
Italian opera in one act and a three-act 
opera in English. Mr. Guard directed 
him to Mr. Bamboschek, who spent an 
hour playing over his “Eolane the Fair.” 
Mr. Bambosheck seemed impressed, Mr. 
Minetti writes me, but as his time was 
short, being on the eve of departure for 
a vacation, he asked Mr. Minetti to send 
him the scores at the end of September, 
when he would be more at leisure. 

So the operas were sent at the ap- 
pointed time and received due acknowl- 
edgment. Six months went by without 
a word. Mr. Minetti then says he wrote 
Mr. Bamboschek. After waiting a con- 
siderable time for an answer that never 
came, he wrote Mr. Guard. Like the 
first letter, his second remained unan- 
swered. Three weeks ago, says Mr. 
Minetti, he wrote again to Mr. Guard, 
asking him to either let him know some- 
thing in regard to the operas or to re- 
turn them at his earliest convenience. 
So far he has had no answer nor did 
he receive the scores. 

Apropos, Mr. Minetti says that your 
critic, Mr. Peyser, was kind enough to 
look over the libretto and wrote a criti- 
cism which greatly encouraged him. He 
states that Mr. Peyser expressed his 
willingness to go over the score carefully. 
But here he is, confronted with the ap- 
parently difficult task of getting his 
scores back from the Metropolitan office. 

This is not the first time that I have 
known of similar incidents. I would 
suggest to Mr. Minetti that he write to 
Edward Ziegler, who is the assistant 
manager to Mr. Gatti, and who no doubt 
will treat him with all possible consid- 
eration and courtesy. He has very prob- 
ably not heard from Mr. Guard because 
Mr. Guard is at this time with Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza in Italy. 

A great many of these misunderstand- 
ings arise from the fact that during a 
busy opera season it is not easy to get any 
of the officials to consider new works, and 
then when the season is over the officials 
separate and so, as in the present case, 
correspondence may remain unanswered 
from no lack of courtesy but simply be- 
cause the person addressed is no longer 
in New York. 

* * oa 

By this time Rosa Raisa, the distin- 
guished prima donna of the Chicago 
Opert Company, and Giacomo Rimini, 
the handsome baritone, will have arrived 
on the other side. It was my good for- 
tune to meet the two socially the other 
evening, at the house of a mutual friend. 

Rimini is a very charming man and 
he has the bonhommie, as they call it, 
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of the Frenchman, with the personal 
charm which is peculiar to the Southern 
Italians. ; 

Raisa has a very strong individuality. 
There is a flash in her eyes which speaks 
of something more than the artistic tem- 
perament. The one marked characteris- 
tic about her is that when you meet her 
socially she appears such a small woman. 
When she is on the stage she seems about 
six feet high, which is not a matter of 
shoes and heels but of that power, and 
above all what one might call “carriage,” 
which makes her dominate the scene when 
she is in it. I have known artists who 
were tall who appeared smaller on the 
stage than they really were. Raisa is a 
distinct instance of the -opposite. Her 
pictures do not do her justice. She is 
a much handsomer woman than any of 
the photographs that you and_ other 
papers have published of her. She cer- 
tainly has one of the finest voices on 
the stage to-day and is only at the very 
beginning of a most successful career, if 
my judgment goes for anything. True, 
she has certain peculiarities, certain 
faults. So have they all. But very few 
have anything like her artistic power 
and precious few have her voice. 

She and Rimini came direct from a 
benefit performance at the Hippodrome, 
given for the poor in the Russian town 
from which she came, so her arms were 
full of the bouquets that had been pre- 
sented to her. 

Perhaps some of her power comes be- 
cause she has been through some terri- 
ble experiences in her early life. The 
career of a young Russian girl, especially 
a Jewess, invites such. 

To show you how entirely unaffected 
she is, in going home, she dropped a 
small leather case. As she picked it up, 
she said: 

“Look what they gave me for singing.” 

It was a wonderful little clock, very 
thin, all in gold and platinum, which the 


directors of the benefit concert had pre- 
sented to her, the money therefor com- 
ing out of their own pockets and not from 
the receipts of the concert. Another 
woman would have come in, flushed with 
the ovation she had received, and shown 
everybody her wonderful present. 

No one, from her manner, would have 
thought that she had just come after 
being cheered to the roof by something 
like six thousand people. Not a word 
of her success escaped her during the 
meal, her conversation being entirely 
about other matters. 

So you see, this great artist is not 
like some of them, stuck-up. On the con- 
trary, she is just as pleasant, as unas- 
suming, as modest as if she has not yet 
made her début. 

* * * 

Tom, and Tim, and Jerry and Jack, 
two of whom are musicians and two of 
whom are not, went to the movies re- 
cently, for they travel together. Two 
are old bachelors and two are not. And 
at the movies, when a wounded soldier 
on crutches appeared on the screen and 
the legend was “What are you going to 
do about it?”—how they applauded! 
And they agreed that really something 
ought to be done, especially to help those 
who had been crippled in the war. 

Then when they went to get a “soft 
drink” and found in the evening papers 
that it was proposed to increase the in- 
come tax in order to provide the soldiers 
with a bonus, then Tom, and Tim, and 
Jerry and Jack not only damned prohibi- 
tion but they damned the administration, 
damned taxes, especially income taxes. 

Tom, and Jim, and Jerry and Jack are 
much like hundreds of thousands of other 
good Americans, says 


I Faget 





America Is Not Yet Ready for Modern 
German Orchestral Music, Says Stock 








Conductor of Chicago Sym- 
phony Leaves for Europe in 
Quest of New Scores—Expects 
to Find All His Foreign Novelties 
in England and France—To Be 
Gone for Two Months. 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, June 11, 1920. 


6¢ A MERICA is not ready as yet for 

modern German symphonic mu- 
sic,” was Frederick Stock’s reply to me 
when, just before his departure last 
Wednesday, I asked him if he were go- 
ing to Germany as well as to England 
and France in quest of new scores for 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Stock left Chicago last Wednesday 
afternoon for New York, where he in- 
tends to stay for about a week to confer 
with Frederick J. Wessels, the business 
manager of the orchestra, and then Mr. 
Stock intends to sail for Europe on the 
S. S. Imperator on June 17. 

He will remain abroad until about the 
middle of August and will then join his 
family in the Adirondack Mountains, 
where they will spend the summer. 

Mr. Stock will visit London and Paris 
and will also buy some new instruments 
for the Student Orchestra, which is the 
latest auxiliary to the Chicago Sym- 
phony. 

He is particularly enthusiastic about 
this body, and his zeal and untiring 
efforts for it equal his whole-hearted 
affection for the big orchestra. 

“T think I will find all the new music 
necessary in England and France for 
novelties for next season, and especially 
in England do I expect to find the most 
interesting material. The modern and 
younger British composers have some 
very novel ideas, and in particular the 
work of Goossens looms up most promi- 
nently.” 

Having left one of the busiest and 


most significant orchestral seasons be- 
hind him, Mr. Stock does not intend to 





Frederick Stock, Conductor 
Symphony 


Chicago 


rest during his European trip, but will 
give much time to the ferreting out of 
new material and of taking note of the 
work of the big orchestras abroad. 

He has also some plans for the Chil- 
dren’s concerts for next season, which 
will widen their scope and also increase 
the number of the concerts. There will 
be fourteen of them, given Thursday 
afternoons at four o’clock, so as to give 
the school children the opportunity to 
attend them regularly. 


May Make More Extensive Tour 


“It may be that the orchestra will 
make a more extensive Eastern trip this 
year than before, taking in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington and 


Baltimore during the coming season, and 
that is one of the plans Mr. Wessels and 
I will work out during my stay in New 
York,” he said. 

While Mr. Stock is completely absorbed 
in the work of the Chicago Symphony, 
an hour’s conversation with him reveals 
the fact that he is one of the best-in- 
formed men in the public eye that can 
be imagined. He is fully conversant with 
economic, political and financial topics 
and has figures and data at the tip of 
his tongue. Quick witted and terse in 
his remarks, he gives one the impres- 
sion of a man of affairs rather than of 
an artist or a student. 

Theodore Thomas had a peculiar intui- 
tion when he selected Frederick Stock 
as his successor as conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, and Frederick J. Wes- 
sels, who keeps well in the background, 
but whose work has been devoted to the 
practical advance of the organization, 
is about the best-fitting compliment to 
Mr. Stock that could be found. They 
are an unequalled couple as the working 
heads of our orchestra. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


McCORMACK SINGS TO 
SAN FRANCISCO THRONG 








Completes First Lap of His World Tour 
—Musical Events Decrease Rapidly 
in Western Metropolis 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 7.—John 
McCormack is the one man who can al- 
ways fill the Exposition Auditorium. 
His concert on Sunday afternoon fully 
justified the expectations of his local 
manager Frank W. Healy, who with his 
usual foresight had arranged for a sec- 
ond concert which will be given on Sun- 
day, June 20. 

_ Mr. McCormack arrived in San Fran- 
cisco on last Friday, and he and his 
party are being extensively entertained. 
| will sail for Australia on June 22. 
With him are Mrs. McCormack and the 
children, Cyril, Gwendolyn and the little 
three-year-old Kevin, son of Mrs. McCor- 
mack’s sister, who was lost on the mail 
packet Leinster, a victim of the German 
submarine; James McCormack, a brother 
recently arrived in America after ser- 
vice in the British Navy; Edwin Schnei- 
der, who has identified himself with the 
singer by his excellent accompaniments; 
Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist and assisting ar- 
tist; Frank Crennan, Mr. McCormack’s 
physical director, and Manager Charles 
Wagner. 

The extension division of the Univer- 
sity of California has announced a series 
of especially interesting illustrated lec- 
tures and concerts, featuring the music 
of various countries and peoples. These 
will be presented throughout the state be- 
fore clubs and musical societies at prices 
which will interest the general commu- 
nity, as well as students of music and 
literature. 

The Sunday evening recital program in 
the Exposition Auditorium, June 6, in- 
cluded among other things the Prelude 
and Fugue in D by Bach, “Annie 
Laurie,” “Auld Lang Syne,” and An- 
dante from Fourth Symphony, Haydn. 

A feature of the Corona Club’s an- 
nual breakfast was the singing of Ital- 
ian folk-songs by Mrs. James B. Keenan 
In costume. Mrs. Cecil Mark and Mrs. 
- B. Roehl also contributed vocal num- 

ers. 

Mme. Nadine Petinoff was the soloist 
at the Sunday morning concert at the 
California Theater, scoring a success with 
her vocal numbers. The orchestra under 
Hermann Heller gave a worthy program. 

E. M. B. 





Marguerite Sullivan Fontrese Will Again 
Tour Under Daiber Direction 


Marguerite Sullivan Fontrese, mezzo- 
soprano, returned to New York last week 
after spending a short time in Cleveland, 
resting after her concert season. Miss 
Fontrese scored in the recent Spring 
Festival at Spartanburg, where she 
appeared in “Aida” with Rosa Raisa and 
other stars, and also in concert in Detroit 
last month, where her singing aroused 
great enthusiasm. She will tour here 
next season, appearing in practically all 
leading cities from New York to the 
Pacific Coast.’ Jules Daiber, who in- 
troduced her last season, will again 
manage her tour. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A joint recital was 
given recently by the senior pupils of 
Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, and J. 
Ruth King, pianist, at the Brooklyn 
Apollo studios. Pupils appearing on the 
program were Theodore Haskins, Ethel 
Thomas, Bertha Ebeling and Nolda War- 
molts, Sally Hamlin, Leon Meza, Anna 
Erikson, Alice Raymond and Hilah 
Smith. 








Mary Mellish Will 
Again Appear in 
Her Dual Fie]. | 














Mary Mellish, Soprano, Metropolitan 
Opera Company 

With the close of the Metropolitan 

Opera in April, Mary Mellish, the young 

American soprano, completed her second 

season as a member of Mr. Gatti’s sing- 


ing forces. Miss Mellish has been en- 
gaged for next season at the Metropoli- 
tan, following her successful appearances 
this year in “Carmen,” “Suor Angelica,” 
“Boris,” “Parsifal,’ “Manon,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Le Prophete,” “Gianni Schicchi” 
and “The Blue Bird.” 

She has also won marked favor last 
year in the concert field, opening her 
season in September with a recital at 
Lakeville, Conn., at the Hotchkiss Schoo! 
for Boys and in a joint recital with Max 
Rosen on Jan. 28 in Albany, where she 
scored a fine success. Among other con- 
cert appearances she has made were 
Newark, N. J.; Watervliet, N. Y., and 
Pittsburg, Kan., where she was one of 
the soloists at the May festival. There 
she sang in a miscellaneous concert and 
the soprano solo part in the performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah,” and on both occa- 
sions won high praise from public and 
press. In New York she was soloist be- 
fore three prominent women’s musical 
clubs this season, the Euphony Society 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, the Verdi Club 
at the Waldorf, and the Beethoven So- 
ciety at the Hotel Plaza. 

Miss Mellish is to make her concert 
appearances during the coming season 
=— the management of Haensel and 

ones. 





Princeton Chorus Sings “Great Hymns” 
Under Russell’s Baton 


PRINCETON, N. J., June 3.—The Prince- 
ton University Choristers, Alexander 
Russell, conductor, gave a sacred choral 
recital devoted to “Great Hymns of the 
Church,” on Sunday afternoon, May 30, 
in Procter Hall. The program was a 
most interesting one and was admir- 
ably sung. In the first part there were 
several pieces of plain-song arranged by 
Mr. Russell, followed by some early 
Christian music, harmonized by Frank 
Treat Southwick and Mr. Russell, “Re- 
formation” pieces by Brahms and Cruger, 
and modern settings, such as the Sanctus 
from Gounod’s St. Cecilia Mass, Wood- 
ward’s “The Radiant Morn,” and Ewing’s 
famous “Jerusalem the Golden.” As an 
epilogue, several other examples of plain- 
song for solo voice and for choir were 
given. The soloists were J. S. Mont- 
gomery, W. P. Hamilton and M. S. Davis, 
singers, all members of the senior class. 
Lee H. Richardson, chapel organist (also 
a senior), assisted Mr. Russell at the 
organ. 





WORCESTER, MAss.—Louis Schalk pre 
sented four of his advanced pupils in « 
song recital last week in Elmcrest Hal! 
of the Hultman Music Conservator} 
Those who sang were Blanche Goodwin. 
soprano; Ceita Leslie, contralto; Rolan( 
Partridge, tenor, and Daniel Watson 
baritone. The accompanist was Georg: 
Wellington, a gifted young pianist and 
composer. Two of Mr. Wellington’s 
songs were given, “To-day” and “Heart 
of Me.” 
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Scene in the Banquet Room of the Ritz During the Dinner Given by His Pupils and Friends to Leopold Auer, the Distinguished Violin Pedagog, on the Occasion of His 
Seventy-fifth Birthday Anniversary 


URING the Napoleonic wars over a 

hundred years ago, a prosperous lit- 
tle town in Bohemia was ravaged by the 
contending forces and finally set on fire. 
The inhabitants fled, each one, old and 
young, even the little children, carrying 
as much of their personal property as 
they could. As they trudged along the 
road they observed an old man with a 
stick, walking quietly as if nothing had 
happened. 


“Why do you not save some of your 
property, like the rest of us?” said one. 


And the old man, pointing to his fore- 
head, replied: 

“Omnia mea mecum porto—All my 
goods I carry here.” 


Two years ago an old man, somewhat 
bowed with his three score years and ten 
—a man who had amassed a great for- 
tune by a lifetime of splendid work, 
landed in New York from Russia with 
the clothes that he stood up in and a 
little handbag. He had lost his all. He 
could point to his head and say with his 
predecessor in that Napoleonic time. “All 
I have I carry here.” But he could add 
that he came to a land where his fame 
had preceded him and where many of his 
children, as he called them, had won fame 
and name and fortune and were waiting 
with open arms to receive him. For this 
was Leopold Auer, “the master,” the 
great violin teacher, who had given to the 
world so many youngsters of genius— 
Heifetz, Zimbalist, Toscha Seidel, Eddy 


Brown, Max Rosen, Thelma _ Given, 
Mischa Elman, Kathleen Parlow and 
others. 


On Tuesday night last, in the beautiful 
Crystal Room of the Ritz Hotel, there 
assembled a little family party of Auer 
pupils and their guests, perhaps a hun- 
dred. Among them were names of great 
note in the musical world, some of note 
in the business and financial world. And 
they ranged all the way from little girl 
prodigies to gray haired old men. They 
had come together for a festival to cele- 
brate the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
their beloved teacher. And when they 
had gathered round the tables, taste- 
fully decorated with flowers, they turned 
and saw the venerated master being es- 


corted by Efrem Zimbalist down the 
steps to his seat of honor. 

Now it seems, though the fact was not 
paraded, even mentioned, that the pupils 
of the master had come together and out 
of sheer love and to express their grati- 
tude had gathered in enough money to 
buy him a home, to present him with a 
splendid new Steinway concert grand, 
and, too, had assessed themselves so as 
to secure for him an income of $5,000 a 


New York Evening Post a most delight- 
ful and charming report and said of it 
that: “It was no usual party. About 
the gathering of about fifty pupils and 
as many honored guests and friends, 
there was the brilliance and Old World- 
ness of a continental salon, combined 
with the simplicity and unsophistication 
and childlike spontaneity which perhaps 
are always present where great artists 
are. It was not a party for outsiders.” 





Leopold Auer, Recipient of a Remarkable Testimonial Dinner Arranged by His Pupils 
and Friends 


year for the balance of his life, that he 
need teach only such as are worthy of his 
genius. 


Not a Party for Outsiders 


Think of it! 

There were no critics present except 
the editors of the three musical papers, 
for the evening was designed to be some- 
thing unique and not for purposes of 
publicity, though sweet and _ talented 
Louise Townsend Nicholl wrote for the 


To give you an idea of the character 
of the party, there were present, with a 
grin of pleasure that went from ear to 
ear, Efrem Zimbalist, who had much to 
do in making the event a success, and 
his pretty and talented wife, known as 
Alma Gluck; Sir Edgar Speyer and Lady 
Speyer, who was, you know, once known 
as Miss Van Tosch, a pupil of Auer’s 
and a great talent in her day. And there 
were, too, Mr. and Mrs. Franz Kneisel, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Steinway, to 


represent the great musical industries. 
And Alexander Lambert, the venerable 
Polish virtuoso, who thought it must be 
New Year’s morning in Russia as he 
greeted everybody, old and young, es- 
pecially the young—who were pretty— 
with a kiss on both cheeks as a saluta- 
tion in honor of the event. Handsome 
and débonair as ever there was Rubin 
Goldmark, to represent the Bohemians, 
the leading musical club here. And Mme. 
Wanda Bogutska Stein, and R. Cottenet, 
well-known in musical circles, and 
Walter Fischer, and Sigmund Herzog, 
and Hy Mayer, the cartoonist; Mr. 
Landau and Cecil Burleigh the well- 
known composer, and his wife. There, 
too, were Arnold Volpe, the talented con- 
ductor, and his brilliant spouse. And 
Eddy Brown, and Mrs. Brown. And 
Toscha Seidel and Mrs. Tatiana Seidel. 
And the beautiful Cordelia Lee. And 
Mischa Elman’s papa, with his broad, 
genial face. And Mme. Marcella Lindle. 
Besides these there were Mr. and Mrs. 
Mishel Paistro, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Bloch, John C. Freund, Gustav Saenger, 
Mark Fonaroff, Leonard Liebling, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rudolf Larsen, Maia Bang, 
Paul Stassevitch, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Goldenberg, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Kiizdo, 
Evelyn Starr, G. Piastro-Bousow, Miss 
Nicholl, Elizabeth Lamson, Clara Troe- 
mel, Alfred Troemel, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Frankel, Mare Sternberg and son, Mrs. 
Lent, Silvia Lent, Gilbert Ross, Anna 
Bernstein, Bernice Skidelsky, Helen 
Lorenz, H. B. Fuller, Mrs. Henry Mur- 
dock Ward, Mrs. T. W. Bridges, Flora 
Bridges, Joy Babcock, Vera Phipps, Mr. 
Halprin, Orcha Halprin, Michel Hoff- 
mann, Dr. Hermann Dincin, Jeannette 
Dincin, Lacy Coe, Della Haggerty, Vir- 
ginia Hegerstrom, A. Wulfe, Nina 
Wulfe, Carl Schaiowitz, Samuel Rothen- 
berg, Samuel Levine, Edward Weiden- 
bach, Joseph Stern, Florence Stern, Max 
Olanoff, Robert Berman, Isidor Green- 
berg, Nathaniel Davis, George Porter 
Smith, Hallie Stiles, Rudolf Joscowitz, 
Mrs. John B. Thayer, Pauline Thayer, 
Mr. Thayer. Otto Meyer, Mathilde 
Lucas, Julia Glass, Leonora Speyer, Mrs. 
J. Lampkin, Joseph Lampkin, and Mr. 
Fisher. 
A right merry party! 


[Continued on page 11] 
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At various times with the 
Imperial Russian Ballet, 
Diaghileff Ballet, Chicago 
and Metropolitan Opera 





Adolph Bolm is the foremost 
choreographic producer and 
dancer in America today 























Catharine A. Bamman q : 53 West 39th Street 





Presents 


The ADOLPH BOLM BALLET intime 


and the 


LITTLE SY MPHON Y — George Barrere, Founder 











Success travels like wild fire. A first tour of six weeks recently completed has resulted in a Fall tour of 4 weeks, 
Eastern territory only, and a second Spring tour, Transcontinental, of which 16 weeks are now booked. Imme- 


diate application for open time is advisable. 


A LETTER—CONCERT DIRECTION BRADFORD MILLS, MERLE ARMITAGE ASSO. TOLEDO, O. 


Dear Miss Bamman:—We want you to know that the Adolph Bolm Ballet Intime and the Little 
Symphony made a very fine impression in Toledo, South Bend, Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Muncie, 
Evansville, Fort Wayne and Peoria—the eight appearances under our management. Both received 
splendid notices. A more attractive number for a series it would be difficult to imagine. 


PITTSBURGH GAZETTE:—As the final event of the Art Society series a novel OMAHA BEE:—The Little Symphony was a delight in itself with its finished 


and delightful entertainment was given last night. The details of Bolm’s work ensemble and its program of constantly interesting and refreshing music. The 
versatility of the members of the Ballet, the artistic settings and sumptuous costum- 


were splendid examples of the incomparable technique of the Russian school. 
ing all combined to make this visit memorable. It will undoubtedly receive a warm 


CHICAGO AMERICAN:—Adolph Bolm, his Ballet Intime, and the Little Symphony welcome in Omaha at future appearances. 

created by George Barrere, gave more than the proverbial money’s worth, a charm- 

ing program, artistic in every detail. Bolm’s success called forth acclamations of INDIANAPOLIS NEWS:—Indienepolie has not had in many seasons s more com- 

delight 1 ici : — 

re po Pn sy ree yegerrenic Sg qount.. The musicians dre artists and pletely delightful evening. Each organization is nearly perfect in kind and their 
: ‘ alliance in one program is a singularly happy one, augmenting the beauty that is 


in music, and dancing separately and revealing new and unconsidered possibilities 


ST. LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT:—Much can be said in favor of this art combina- : 
in the welding of the arts. 


tion. The Little Symphony certainly performs beautifully, and Mons. Bolm, one 
of the most famous danseurs now before the American public, must be .credited 
with having brought the art of the dance within the compass affected by him, to 
a high degree of excellence. 


TOLEDO TIMES:—Such harmony of sound, such oneness with the conductor's 
personality, not possible in large symphonies, produced a program which cannot 
easily be forgotten. The Adolph Bolm Ballet Intime is easily the most spectacular 
TULSA WORLD:—lIt may be stated, should they ever return, a packed house dancing accomplishment ever staged in Toledo. The result left little to be desired 
will greet them. in the form of high class entertainment. 





NEW YORK TIMES: 
—Bolm is an artist 
of quite exceptional 
merit. The perform- 
ance was a tribute 
to his artistry. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER:—The cos- 
tumes were pictur- 
esque, rich in texture 
and. beautiful in 
color scheme; and 
the whole perform- 
ance was as fas- 
cinating an _ exhibi- 
tion as has been wit- 
nessed here in many 
a day. 
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‘Leopold Auer’s Seventy-Fifth Birthday 








[Continued from page 9] 

Just as the dinner was over there was 
wheeled into the room a _ tremendous 
pirthday cake, with seventy-five candles 
on it, to represent the years of this 
greatly honored man’s life. And then 
with joyous acclaim the whole company 
gathered round the cake, and inflating 
themselves like the frogs of the fable, 
they, at a signal from Goldmark, united 
in a mighty blast that not only blew out 
all the seventy-five candles, but almost 
sent the fragile Lambert through the 
corridor into the street. 

Efrem Zimbalist, his boyish face 
aglow, rose and bowing to the master 
who sat before him, begged the company 
to forgive his incomplete knowledge of 
English. But he trusted it would be 
sufficient to express how much the pupils 
of Leopold Auer loved and admired him. 
He wished to congratulate him, in the 
name of all the pupils, of those present 
and of those who were elsewhere or in 
foreign lands. Then with a few more 
well put words he wished the master a 
long and happy life, and called on Lady 
Speyer to make the first address of the 
evening. 


Lady Speyer a Gracious Speaker 


Now Lady Speyer is a woman of fine 
presence, handsome, carrying herself 
with that simple dignity which sits on 
your grande dame so naturally. Her 
address, delivered without any attempt 
at oratory, in well chosen words which 
rose at times to a great height of poetic 
fervor and again sank to intense feeling, 
where she had to stop for a moment to 
recover herself was a masterpiece. She 
said that it was much easier to make 
a speech than it was to play the violin. 
She had played the violin all her life, 
but she had never made a speech. Yet 
she thought if you can talk to one, you 
can talk to a hundred, if you only will 
lift up your voice and have something 
that is worthy to say. 

“IT am exalted to be seated beside 
Prof. Auer, and yet I can only speak as 
one who is a half hour Auer pupil.” 
Said she, “I- have loved music all my 
life and I have made it. It has been my 
guide, my strength, my lucky star. 
Everything I have has come to me 
through music and to the sound of it. It 
is music that seated me beside this cour- 
ageous, splendid old man. Anyone who 
has ever been through an Auer lesson 
cannot but feel its inspiration. Cer- 
tainly no one ever felt the suggestion of 
age by his side. 

“We are all here to welcome this great 
man’s entrance into his seventy-sixth 
year, to welcome it with all the melody 
out of the musician’s heart. The laws 
of the land prevent our drinking his 
health except in a concoction of apple 
juice. But to that concoction we have 
added the rarest vintage of loving 
hearts.” 

Lady Speyer sat down amid a storm 
of applause. 

Rubin Goldmark was the next one 
called upon to speak. When the popular 
orator of the Bohemians rose, all pres- 
ent who had ever heard him before knew 
that they would be royally entertained, 
and though he said he had hoped that 
he would not have to speak and so had 
come unprepared for an occasion which 
deserved, indeed demanded ample pre- 
paration, still he would speak from his 
heart and endeavor to do justice to this 
very, very great and versatile master. 


Rubin Goldmark’s Tribute 


“The occasion,” said Mr. Goldmark, 
after telling some very humorous and 





interesting stories, “is unique. Nothing 
like it has ever taken place in New York 
before. For forty years this distin- 
guished man conducted one institution, 
and then by the chance of fate master 
and pupils were transferred to a foreign 
land, to a land flowing with milk and 
honey—nothing stronger now, I regret.” 

Mr. Goldmark contrasted the manner 
in which such an event would have been 
celebrated in Russia, and without the 
war, with the manner in which it was 
being celebrated to-day. He told how 
messages would have come from imperial 
personages, how great ladies and grand 
dukes would have left their cards with 
flowers, how musical societies would have 
turned out. Here, in a beautiful room, 
with a happy company, it was all so 
different. Just a family gathering of 
devoted friends and music lovers. 

“When a man sets out to conquer,” 
continued Mr..Goldmark, “he is as a rule 
still very young. With Leopold Auer it 
came that he had to set out to conquer 
in a new land, after he had passed his 
three score years and ten. And yet— 
the marvel of it—he had made a name 
for himself that was already national 
in two years. And surely he had won 
all hearts, for he had brought with him 
Old World courtesy. I hope to live to 
celebrate the day when the master will 
celebrate his twenty-fifth anniversary in 
the United States, while all his pupils 
will be raking in the rubles in Russia, 
though I trust they will be worth more 
than they are to-day—that is, I mean, 
the rubles.” 

Mr. Goldmark presented as a tribute 
of affection and respect from the Bo- 
hemians, who wished to be represented 
on this occasion, a handsome silver cigar 
box. “And I don’t smoke,” sighed the 
veteran as he bowed and took the casket. 


Mr. Freund Speaks of the Master 


The next called upon was John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. He 
said that it was not always given to a 
man to be held in honor by the children 
of his body, nor was it often given to 
a man, especially a great teacher, to be 
held in honor by the children of his 
brain. But with Leopold Auer it was 
different. He seemed to have had the 
power to disprove the old adage that 
young musicians are proverbially un- 
grateful to those who had brought out 
their talent. For with Leopold Auer it 
was evident that he had done something 
more than teach the young people to 
play the violin, than correct their mis- 
takes, and bring out their best qualities. 
He had done something even more than 
imbue them with the spirituality of his 
own nature. He had done the greatest 
thing which it was possible for any man 
to do for another of talent, namely, to 
bring out in the most ideal manner his 
finest powers and yet preserve his in- 
dividuality, to let it stand alone, bright 
and clear, instead of making him nothing 
but a mere replica of the teacher’s per- 
sonality and style. Taking the Auer 
pupils one by one, who could fail to rec- 
ognize and realize that each one stood 
alone, an individuality, a personality, as 
well as a great musician and virtuoso? 
Thus the greatest artists to-day, while 
Auer pupils, were not mere dummy im- 
ages of their master. 

Mr. Freund then told a number of in- 
teresting stories to illustrate the won- 
derful growth of interest in music in this 
country. He told stories of the opera, of 
musical criticism. He referred to the 
great men of half a century ago, paid a 
glowing tribute to the great William 
Steinway, the musical Maecenas of his 
time, who in conjunction with his dis- 
tinguished house had done more than 
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any other one man to promote the cause 
of music in the United States. 

Based on the wonderful things that 
had been accomplished in the last few 
years in this country, Mr. Freund de- 
scribed his vision of the future, how in 
the next few decades the appreciation of 
music, its power to help humanity even 
in the moil and toil of daily work, would 
be appreciated. He saw great choral 
bodies arise, opera houses in all the 
leading cities, great bands and orches- 
tras, great movements for music for the 
people in the parks, in the school houses 
in the winter, a national realization of 
the value of the arts and sciences and 
of all the cultural influences. He told 
how just as this country led to-day in 
enterprise, in industry, in commerce, in 
invention, in material wealth, it would 
also lead in the sciences, in art, and 
above all in music. The great composers 
of the future would come out of this 
melting pot of all the nations, be indivi- 
dual, and put into their work the spirit 
of triumphant democracy. 

Prolonged applause’ greeted Mr. 
Freund as he resumed his seat. 

Up rose Zimbalist to read telegrams 
of greeting from Mrs. Coolidge, from 
Josef Stransky, from Marcella Sembrich, 
from Heifetz, from Artur Bodanzky and 
Mischa Elman. 

Then came the climax of the evening, 
as the venerable master rose and in halt- 
ing phrase, almost overcome by emotion, 
asked for the kind indulgence of all if 
he could not find words sufficient to ex- 
press his gratitude. 


Mr. Auer’s Acknowledgment 


“And then too,” said he, “I am unable 
to tell, even from the fulness of my 
heart, how I feel, for you know this is 
the first time that I am _ seventy-five 
years old. As I look around and see 
all these friendly and familiar faces, I 
wonder if I have deserved such an ex- 


pression of devotion, so many manifesta-, 


tions of love. Am I worthy of it all? I 
have been the recipient in my life of 
honors from states, from emperors and 
kings, from institutions of art and learn- 
ing, but none has touched me so deeply 
as does the present occasion. 

“With so many ambitious youngsters 
may their future be as great and as 
glorious as that of the country which 


received me, when I came to it, with open 
arms. So I ask you all to drink to a 
toast.” 

Raising his glass the veteran ex- 
claimed, in a clear, ringing voice heard 
all over the room: “To the bright, ar- 
tistic future of Young America!” 

Hy Mayer, the cartoonist, said that 
he did not exactly know why he was 
found among musicians, as he belonged 
to a different guild. He thought perhaps 
the only reason why he was present, 
besides his natural desire to do honor 
to so noted a personality as Leopold 
Auer, was that, like all musicians, he 
also played cards. 

Mr. Mayer concluded an exceedingly 
interesting recital of humorous stories 
with an inimitable representation of an 
Italian musician unable to speak Eng- 
lish, at a banquet whose Italian was in- 
terpreted into English by another Ital- 
ian who knew about as much English as 
the musician did. 

A magician was now introduced and 
entertained the party by making cards 
come out of the most unexpected places. 
In fact, he drew the ace of spades from 
the open mouth of Toscha Seidel. 

Through the room there floated beauti- 
ful music. “Who can that be?” said 
they. And when they. looked at the 
piano that had just been presented to 
the master, they saw that it came from 
a little girl with curls. Her name, they 
said, was Mathilda Locus, a young girl 
who not long ago came from Los Angeles 
nome is now a pupil of Alexander Lam- 

ert. 

“Just thirteen,” said the genial Lam- 
bert, and she is to play with Bodanzky 
next season, with the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra.” 

Then the party broke up into groups, 
laughing and talking. All agreed that 
it had been a wonderful night. 

As I passed out from the Crystal 
Room, which everybody seemed loathe to 
leave, I looked back. My last remem- 
brance is that of an old man with won- 
drous eyes, in which there were tears. 
But they were tears of happiness. 


Irae 





OLGA STEEB ENDS TOUR 





Pianist Will Teach at Summer School in 
Los Angeles Before Vacation 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 10.—Olga Steeb, 


noted California pianist, will wind up 
one of the most successful seasons of her 
entire career with a series of five re- 
citals in San Francisco, June 13 to 24, 
after which she will return to her home 
in Los Angeles and take up her work as 
head of the piano department of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of the University of 
Southern California. She has just re- 
cently accepted this position and will be- 
gin her duties with the opening of the 
summer session. 

Classes for teachers and advanced 
students in répertoire and interpretative 
work as well as private lessons will give 
her an unusually busy six weeks. At the 
close of her work at the college, she will 
rest in the mountains and beaches of 
Southern California and with her hus- 
band, C. E. Hubach, do some extensive 


motoring throughout California. Her 
concert season will begin early in the 
fall when she starts East on a tour. She 
will play in New York on Nov. 23 at 
Aeolian Hall. 





Park Concerts By New York Police Band 
Are Inaugurated 


Concerts have been given recently by 
the Police Band of the City of New York, 
in Carl Schurz Park and Central Park, 
under the conductorship of Walter B. 
Rogers. At the former, the soloists were 
Patrolman William Benisch, cornetist, 
and Patrolman Herman Escher, clarinet- 
ist. At the later Hubert Linscott, bari- 
tone, and Sonya Medvedieff, soprano, and 
Walter Kiesewetter, accompanist. 





Maine Festival to Begin Sept. 30 


BANGOR, ME., June 2.—Through an 
oversight the Maine Music Festival to 
be held in Bangor was announced for 
Oct. 7, 8,9. The festival will take place 
Sept. 30, Oct. 1 and 2. J. L. B. 
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Missouri College Stages Tenth Annual Festival 








Institute at Kirksville Again Holds Celebration—Emma Noe, 
Harriet McConnell, Rasely, Campbell and Others, the 
Soloists — Minneapolis Orchestra Assists — Organize In- 
strumental Classes in the Schools Under Raymond Carr 
—The Progress in School Music. 


IRKSVILLE,; MO., June 12.—The 

tenth annual festival was held on 
June 2 and 8 at The State Teachers’ 
College, and proved artistically and 
financially the most successful festival 
vet held. The chief event of the occa- 
sion was the evening performance on 
the second day of “The Messiah” with 
Emma Noe, soprano, Harriet McConnell, 
contralto, George Rasely, tenor, and Fin- 
lay Campbell, baritone, as soloists. The 
accompaniments were given by the Min- 





Raymond N. Carr, Director of Music in 
the State Teachers’ College, Kirksville, 
Mo. 


neapolis Symphony Orchestra’ under 
Oberhoffer, which has supplied the part 
of the.festival for eight years. The work 
was admirably done, soloists and orches- 
tras doing admirably. The choral work, 
by the College-Community Festival un- 


der Raymond Carr, showed the excellent 
training received under its leader. 

The other concerts in the festival in- 
cluded one of the evening of June 2 when 
the soloists were Louise Biggerstaff, 
Phradie Wells and Isabella Rich, so- 
pranos; Bernice Gorzinger, mezzo-so- 
prano, and Winifred Burrows, contralto, 
with Signe Adolfson, as accompanist. 
Songs were also presented by the Chil- 
dren’s Chorus under Mr. Carr, and a 
cantata, “Queen of the May” by Meiss- 
ner, was given by children from the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

A matinee concert on the following 
day was presented by the Minneapolis 
Orchestra with Henry J. Williams, harp- 


ist; Guy Woodward, violinist; and Her- 
man Beyer-Hane, ’cellist. 

Altogether, the festival proved the 
most successful yet given here. 


Organize Class Lessons 


The last year has also proved a banner 
one for school music in this city, for the 
Giddings Public School Class Method for 
the Piano has been carried successfully 
into our schools by Raymond N. Carr, 
formerly associate supervisor of music 
with T. P. Giddings in the Minneapolis 
public schools. In the :‘State Teachers’ 
College of Kirksville, with the co-opera- 
tion of John Neff, supervisor of music 
in the public schools of Kirksville, classes 
were started Jan. 1 in piano, violin and 
wind instruments for the children of the 
elementary schools. These have recent- 
ly been extended to the high school and 
college students; and, by means of ex- 
tension courses, to many outlying towns, 
villages and rural communities. 

The piano classes, taught by Signe S. 
Adolfson, formerly of the University of 
Minnesota, have shown remarkable prog- 








Teaching Piano in a Public School—the Class at State Teachers’ College, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 


cises, etc., are taught more efficiently 
and with much less tedium to these 
classes than to the average solitary 
pupil in the private lesson. Pupils rotate 





A Violin Class in the State Teachers’ College at Kirksville, Mo. 


ress. Instead of a teacher going to each 
elementary school for one or more piano 
classes, all the children were sent to the 
college, where ample facilities in the 
way of pianos and keyboard desks are 
available. Shortly the children were 
classified in three divisions, according to 
the degree of promise shown in their 
first attempts. The Giddings book is the 
basal text. Caruthers’ “Technic for 
Children” is used for supplementary 
work. Finger exercises, relaxat’on exer- 
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rapidly from desk to piano and back 
again, so that a problem is no sooner 
understood than attempted at the instru- 
ment; and the order “brain, ears and 
fingers” is observed, so that there is no 
purposeless striking of keys, and the 
tone quality does not suffer. 

Perhaps one of the most gratifying 


results of the method is the ease and 
naturalness with which pupils learn 
transposition. 


All pieces at first are sung by the 
do, mi, so, syllables. Thus the relation- 
ship of the various tones of the scale 
are understood thoroughly at the outset, 
and melodies and accompaniments in- 
volving the first, fifth or fourth chords, 
can be as readily played in one key as 
in another. In fact, to those children 
not previously prejudiced by any other 
method, the matter of whether a given 
composition shall be played in the key 
indicated or in some other key seems en- 
tirely immaterial. 

In the case of the elementary school 
children and the extension courses, a 
charge of from fifteen to thirty cents is 
made for the class lessons, according to 
the size of the class, distance from the 
College, etc. In the College proper, no 
charge whatever is made for voice, vio- 
lin, piano, theory or other music courses. 
In the opinion of the administration, if 
music can be taught in classes like any 
other subject, it should be recognized, 
placed on the curriculum, and taught by 
regular full-time, salaried professors. 
In fact, in the opinion of Prof. Carr, it 
is only on some such basis that music 





ever can come to hold the place it de- 
serves in the leading colleges and univer- 
sities of the country. 

“IT have never seen the class method 
fail,” said he, “whether in piano, voice, 
violin or other instruments, provided a 
sincere and conscientious effort was 
made to apply, in the teaching of mus‘c, 
modern principles of pedagogy accepted 
in other lines.” 

Prof. Carr laughingly refers to the 
private lesson method as the “solitary” 
method, and says that it has been almost 
completely abolished in his institution. 
If not indeed a National Conservatory 
of Mus‘c, this college is a step in the 
right direction in that it is a state con- 
servatory of music, supported by the 
state and offering free tuition to all, 
whether from within the state or with- 
out. R. N. C. 





Perfield School Goes Back to Old Site 


On account of the demolition of the 
building at 58 West 40th Street, New 
York, the Effa Ellis Perfield Musie 
School has returned to its former quar- 
ters in the St. James Hotel, 109 West 
45th Street. The summer sessions for 
music and school teachers which began 
in June and will extend to July 30, is 
being held in the Hotel Astor. 





Marshalitown (Ia.) Ends Musical Season 
With Schumann-Heink Recital 

MARSHALLTOWN, IA.,. June 4.—The 
musical season was recently brought to 
a close with a recital by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink before a’ large audience. The 
Flonzaley Quartet also gave a recital. 
The Tuesday Mus‘cal Club is planning 
an extensive course for the coming sea- 
son. 
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Rothwell Gives His Opinions 
on Programs for the Open-Air 





Conductor of Los Angeles Symphony Arrives in New York to 
Lead Summer Music at Stadium—Will not Devote Certain 
Nights to Certain Kinds of Music, He Declares—West- 
erners Prefer Imaginative, Modern Music, He Finds 





OBODY expected the appointment 

of Walter Henry Rothwell to the 
leadership of the Stadium concerts in 
New York less than Mr. Rothwell him- 
self. Such an engagement was far from 
his thoughts. After an arduous season 
with the Los Angeles Symphony he en- 
tertained visions of a long summer va- 
cation. Out of a clear sky came a tele- 
gram calling him to New York. He pon- 
dered briefly, then assented. Last week 
he arrived and some time between the 
beginning of September and the middle 
of October he will take his vacation. But 
it will not be the lengthy affair he origi 
nally planned. 


For the second time, Mr. Rothwell will 
have the concert field all to himself when 
he appears in this city. Four years ago 
he conducted the concerts of the Civie 
Orchestra at Madison Square Garden 
during the summer months. Summer 
music was not the cheerfully accepted 
thing then that it is to-day. Neverthe- 
less that series of concerts has not been 
duplicated since then for artistic excel- 
lence. For this reason, one looks ex- 
pectantly to the coming Stadium events. 
Mr. Rothwell has never yet conducted 
in the open air save once, on Mt. Roubi- 
doux in California. Yet he fully appre- 
ciates the distinction to be compassed be- 
tween this and the ordinary type of con- 
cert. And already he has made up his 
mind upon some of the details. 

“T am not going to devote certain 
nights to certain types of music,” he 
declares. “That is to say, I am not go- 
ing to play on one evening a preponder- 
ance of compositions designed to appeal 
only to one order of taste. I do not in- 
tend to have exclusive symphonic nights 


or operatic nights, for instance. I shall 
not play potpourris from various operas. 
I object to these because they give an 
improperly devised succession of scenes, 
which must be carefully led up to and not 
te reached by the slipshod modulating of 
some ‘arranger.’ On the other hand, I 
do not propose, except perhaps in a few 
isolated cases, to play entire symphonies. 
A movement or two will be enough. For 
my first program I am planning to give 
such works as the ‘Unfinished’ Symphony 
of Schubert, ‘Les Préludes’ of Liszt, the 
‘Tristan’ Prelude and ‘Liebestod’ and 
Chabrier’s ‘Espana.’ The rules govern- 
ing programs given in a regular concert 
hall and before specialized audiences 
must, I take it, be considerably modified 
to meet the contingencies of the open air 
and such mixed crowds as attend these 
summer entertainments.’ 


What conspicuous success Mr. Roth- 
well has had during his first year with 
the Los Angeles Orchestra is well known 
to readers of this journal. For his own 
part he is delighted with his orchestra, 
with the progress it has made, with Los 
Angeles and the attitude of its people. 

“I should have been content,” he re- 
marked, “to spend my whole summer in 
California. When I conducted in St. 
Paul some years past, my first thought 
when the season ended was to sail for 
Europe. I might conceivably have gone 
abroad this summer had it not been for 
the present engagement. But it would 
not have been with my former eagerness 
and the sense that it was the one and 
only thing to do. 

“The people that heard our concerts 
were most interesting. They differ con- 
siderably from the Easterners. Many of 
them are curiously visionary and fan- 
tastic. The audiences include city dwell- 
ers, county dwellers, desert dwellers. 
Their preferences are for the more mod- 


See he 





Conductor Rothwell in Action as Depicted in Clay by Prince Troubetzkoy. The 
Inset Shows Mr. Rothwell’s Most Recent Portrait 


ern and imaginative type of music. They 
loved, for example, the ‘Nuages’ of De- 
bussy. They are a highly impressionable 
folk.” 

The progress of the Los Angeles or- 


ganization under this conductor greatly 
delighter its backer, W. A. Clark. And 
the orchestra undertook a successful tour, 


going as far east as Denver. 
H. F. P. 





ROCHESTER CHORUS 


Under Gareissen, Concert 
Given with Local Artists— 
Hold School Events 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 8.—The Festi- 
val Chorus, Oscar Gareissen, conductor, 
gave a successful concert at Convention 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, recently. 
The program consisted of opera selec- 
tions, which were much enjoyed by the 
large audience. The first number was 
from the concert edition of Gluck’s “Or- 
pheus and Eurydice,” which was given a 
delightful interpretation by the chorus. 


The prologue to Boito’s “Mefistofele” 
followed, then the Polvetzian Dance and 
Chorus from Borodin’s “Prince Igor,” 
which proved a very fascinating num- 
ber, and was much applauded. The 
program ended with the chorus from 
the fourth act of “Carmen.” The soloists 
were Mrs. C. A. Howland, soprano; 
Katherine Scott, contralto; George F. 
Frank, baritone, and Laura Wilbur Rem- 
ington, accompanist. The singers were 
recalled many times, Mrs. Howland, 
especially, making a deep impression 
with her fine voice. 

The Institute of Musical Art gradu- 
ated nine students at its commencement 
exercises on Wednesday evening, June 5. 

he graduates were Virginia O’Brien, 
piano; Ernestine Powell, organ; Ruth 
Mabee, piano and organ; Milton Musi- 
cus, plano; Leonore Broberg and 
Stephenia White, public school music; 
Marian Mellen, Veronica McCarthy and 
Elma Mapes, theory. The speakers were 





IN OPERA NUMBER 


George Barlow Penny, dean of the school, 
and Rev. Dr. Joseph W. A. Stewart, 
dean of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary. Mr. Penny said that there would 
probably be only one more commence- 
ment at this location, as in the following 
year the school expected to be in its new 
quarters. The school’s present capacity 
has been greatly taxed this season, as 
there were over 600 pupils, necessitating 
a teaching staff of twenty-four, and the 
chief worry of the faculty now, Mr. 
Penny said, was the prospect of an in- 
creased number of applicants next year, 
with no place to put them. The com- 
mencement recital was unusually good, 
especially the last number, a duet from 
the first act of “Pagliacci” given by 
Lucile Davis, soprano, whose remarkable 
voice insures her the prospect of a 
career; Frederick Benson, baritone, and 
one of the members of the staff. The 
University Girls’ Choral Club opened 
and closed the program. Dr. Stewart 
gave a short address. 


Alf. Klingenberg, director of the 
school, and Mrs. Klingenberg have gone 
abroad for the summer. Mr. Klingen- 
berg’s trip is at the direct request of 
Mr. Eastman and the University of 
Rochester, for the purpose of getting in 
touch with and gaining an intimate 
knowledge of the latest development in 
musical culture and teaching methods in 
Europe, so that the new school will 
open with all the finest material that the 
world can supply. The Klingenbergs 
plan to go from England, where they 
now are, to France, the Scandinavian 
countries and Siberia and Russia. While 
in Finland, they will be the guests of 
Jan Sibelius, the composer, at Helsing- 
fors, where they will make a special 


study of the noted conservatory there. 
In short, before they return to Roches- 
ter they will have made a survey of 
musical Europe that will insure the 
Eastman School of Music having not 
only a wonderful building but advantages 
that will be second to none in the world. 

W. W. Raymond, concert manager, an- 
nounces the following artists for the 
season of 1920-21. Marie Rappold, in 
joint recital with Pasquale Amato; an 
all-star metropolitan quartet consisting 
of Mabel Garrison, soprano; Sophie 
Braslau, contralto; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone; Frieda Hempel and her concert 
company; Lucy Gates and David Bisp- 
ham, in costume recital with the Little 
Symphony Orchestra, and Adolph Bohm 
and his Ballet Intime and a second ap- 
pearance of the Little Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Anna Case, soprano, will also be heard 
here next winter in the Paley-Rose 
series of concerts. M. E. W. 


Song Leading an Accredited Study in 
Hunter College Summer Session 


One of the studios offered in the 
summer session of Hunter College of the 
City of New York, is a methods course 
in leading mass_ singing. Regular 
credits are to be given for this study 
and it is the first time that training in 
the leading of community singing has 
been made an accredited course at one 
of our American colleges. There is no 
fee for the course which is given in co- 
operation with Community Service. The 
instruction is to be in charge of Frank 
Hayek and Kenneth S. Clark of that 
organization, with special lecturers. The 
course opens on July 6 and ends Aug. 
16, with five one-hour sessions a week in 
the gymnasium of Hunter College, at 





1.30 p. m. The course is open not only 
to regular students of the summer ses- 
sion, but to any person who is interested 
in community music leadership. The 
registrations for this course are being 
made with Adele Bildersee, director of 
the summer session. 





Mme. Peroux-Williams Gives Recital in 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


Mme. Peroux-Williams gave a delight- 
ful program with Gordon Russell Thayer 
at the piano at “Sho-Chiku-Bai,” the 
home of Mrs. Leon Bonnet at Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y., last week. This was one of 
a series of the Tuxedo Morning Musi- 
cales. Mme. Peroux-Williams was _ in 
exceptional fine voice and delighted her 
audience with three groups of songs in- 
cluding compositions by A. Scarlatti, D. 
Searlatti, Salvator Rosa, Rebel, Duparc, 
Koechlin, Gretchmaninoff, MacDowell, 
Carpenter, Chadwick and Beach. Mme. 
Peroux-Williams will leave in the near 
future for New Hampshire, where she 
will spend the early part of the summer 
and will then go to Block Island, R. L, 
where she has taken a cottage for the 
season. She will be heard in the prin- 
cipal cities in the East next season in 
recital and in concert. 





Josie Pujol Returns From Cuban Tour 


Returning recently from her Cuban 
tour, Josie Pujol, violinist, reports many 
successful appearances. She won lauda- 
tory press comments and was cordially 
received by large audiences in concerts 
jointly with Marguerite Ringo, soprano, 
at the Margot Theater, Havana, May 4 
and 7. Other recent engagements in- 
clude appearances in Glen Ridge, N. J., 
and St. John, N. B. 
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AN OLD SCHONBERG 
WORK STIRS MUNICH 


for Large 
Forces Is Rapturously Wel- 
comed at Academy Concert 


MUNICH, May 10.—This time I have 
to report on one of the most curious 


works of a composer, on whose name the 
most contrary opinions are expressed. 
For a few years Arnold Schénberg has 
been much talked about in the musical 
world: There was a time, it may have 
been a few years before the war, when 
his compositions could scarcely be played 
to an end without the Viennese public ex- 
pressing its disapproval by uproar and 
catealls. Time has changed. The 
“Gurre Lieder,” great work for orches- 
tra, choir and solo, has just earned 
tumultuous applause. 

In the Academy concert, in which the 
work was performed the public was spell- 
bound from the first beat of the con- 
ductor. This music possesses an enor- 
mous tonal richness, which never be- 
comes coarse even in the loudest pas- 
sages. The plasticity of the melodies 
and of the harmonic progressions are 
never overwhelmed by the mass of tone. 
At all events it must be admitted that 
the voice-parts in the instrumentation 
are not quite in accordance with rec- 
ognized rules, that is to say, that the 
voices are unfortunately placed in re- 
gard to the register, and therefore the 
singers have a task of considerable diffi- 
culty to maintain themselves against the 
orchestra instruments. 

The most remarkable part of the score 
is the “Song of the Wood-Pigeon,” a 
beautiful piece of music, which will sure- 
ly be greatly successful wherever it will 
be produced. Scarcely less effectful is 
“The Wild Chase,” a piece of music 
which is thoroughly in character with 
its title. The poem, which was written 
long: before the composition of the music, 
is a kind of ballad consisting of a com- 
bination of songs and scenes from the 
Danish poet Jens Peter Jacobsen. The 
poetry and the music are an absolute 
homogeneous whole in their  super- 


natural mood and it is especially notice- 
able how the Viennese composer was able 
to live with the Danish poet in his north- 
ern dreamland. Bruno Walter, the con- 
ductor, must be heartily thanked for the 
excellent performance of the work. He 
solved the technical and spiritual prob- 
lems of the work in a masterly manner. 
He was excellently supported by the or- 
chestra of the National Opera, by the 
choir of the Teachers’ Society and by 
the soloists, Delia Reinhardt, soprano; 
Luise Willer, contralto; Karl Erb, tenor 
and Alfred Ferger, baritone. 

Valuable old music was offered in a 
concert under the direction of Ludwig 
Landshoff. To hear Gabriele von Lott- 
ner play the cembalo is an exquisite 
pleasure. She produces from this instru- 
ment a richness that surpasses all ex- 
pectations. She played sonatas by 
Paradisi and Scarlatti and accompanied 
with equal mastery the ’cellist, Paul 
Grummer and the bass-baritone, Hans 
Stadler. Some old Germans songs of 
charming humor and simplicity were 
especially applauded. 

Arthur Schnabel’s Beethoven recital 
was a special enjoyment for his circle 
of admirers. A true master of touch 
his interpretation of this giant is far 
above the conventional. But just by 
going his own way he is able to bring 
out beauties hitherto unsuspected. 

A fortnight ago, I mentioned the 
Munich Opera Festival, which is to be- 
gin on Aug. 1; the dates have just been 
fixed and I am glad of being able to give 
full particulars not yet brought into 
public notice. 

Representations of “Parsifal” will 
take place on Aug. 1, 6, 12; Sept. 1, 12; 
“Tristan” on Aug. 4 and 28; “The Mas- 
tersingers of Nuremberg” on Aug. 8 
and 22 and Sept. 14; “The Ring of the 
Nibelungen” on Aug. 15, 16, 18 and 20; 
of Mozart’s “Entfiihrung” on Aug. 3; 
“Zauberflote” on Aug. 14; “Figaro” on 
Aug. 13 and Sept. 7; “Cosi fan tutte” on 
Aug. 21 and Sept. 14; “Don Giovanni” 
on Aug. 25; of Marschner’s “Hans 
Heiling” on Aug. 7; of Weber’s “Oberon” 
on Aug. 11, 27 and Sept. 2; of Hugo 
Wolf’s “Corregidor” on Sept. 11; of 
Richard Strauss’ “Ariadne” on Aug. 31; 
“Frau ohne Schatten” on Sept. 5; of 
Pfitzner’s “Palestrina” on Aug. 23, 29, 
Sept. 4 and 8; of Franz Schreker’s “Die 
Gezeichneten” on Sept. 9. G. G. 


FRANCES NASH, whose exceptional artistry has placed 
her in the foremost position among women pianists, has 
selected the 
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for exclusive use on her present South American tour and 
for the brilliant series of engagements for the season of 
1920-21. 


HE new Cuickerinc concert grands are instruments 
of superb tonal splendor and have been the sensation 
of the concert season just closing, surpassing in every way 
even the most brilliant, previous achievements of a long and 


illustrious career. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Established 1823 
Div. American Piano Company 








DETROIT REVELS IN 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


Symphony, Conducted by 
Kolar, Gives Concerts Before 
Vast Audiences 


DETROIT, Micu., June 11.—The De- 
troit Symphony “Pop” season is in full 
swing at Arena Gardens and meeting 
with emphatic expressions of approval. 
As the summer progresses, the audiences 
show an increase in size, the population 
gradually awakening to the delightful 
entertainment being offered at a remark- 
ably low price: twenty-five, fifty and sev- 
enty-five cents. 

Arena Gardens has been remodelled 


to meet the requirements and the stage 
is now at the side, with tables and chairs 
arranged in horseshoe form around it. 
Back of the tables are promenade seats, 
while a balcony is also available at one 
end. Smoking is permitted and light re- 
freshments are obtainable and, at ten 





Paris Edition of N. Y. Herald: 


MR, RALPH THOMAS, IN PARIS, 
GIVES SUCCESSFUL CONCERT 


Music lovers enjoyed the concert given by 
Mr. Ralph Thomas last night at the Salle 
Gaveau, Paris. Mlle. Marie-Ange Henry as- 
sisted the singer, giving several groups of 
charming numbers on the violin. 

Mr. Thomas was in excellent form and he 
sang to a most appreciative audience. Among 
his numbers appreciated were 
songs by the American composer, Mr. Camp- 
bell-Tipton, ‘‘The Crying of the Water,’’ 
‘*Requies,’’ and ‘‘A Spirit Flower.’’ Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell-Tipton occupied one of the loges 
at the concert. 

Other of his songs were by S. Coleridge 
Taylor, César Franck, Fauré, Dupare, Ch. 
Kechelin, Giza Lehman, Roxas and Edwin 
Schneider. He also sang the air from ‘‘La 
Vie de Bohéme.’’ Mr. Kyle Dunkel was the 
accompanist. 


most 


Paris Edition of London Daily Mail: 


Mr. Ralph Thomas, a young American lyric 
tenor, who recently scored a success in Paris 
at the Salle Gaveau, has been engaged to give 
a concert in London next autumn. Mr. Thomas 
has a broad repertoire: 


three . 


o’clock, a dance orchestra takes the pla; 
of the symphony. The programs a; 
made up of melodious numbers, sy: 
as Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi-Ostrow 
Grainger’s “Mock Morris Dances. 
“Largo” from Dvorak’s “New Worl, 
Symphony and excerpts from the opera 

The orchestra is composed of abo 
fifty-five musicians, which include son 
of the leading players. Ilya Schkolni| 
concert-master; William Grafing Kin; 
assistant concert-master; Eduard Ta) 
Bernard Sturm, Julius Sturm, Phil 
Abbas and Hans Werner are among t! 
number, with Victor Kolar, Mr. Gabri| 
witsch’s popular assistant, as conducto 

Royal Dadmun has opened a ten 
porary stud‘o in Detroit, where he wi 
teach until July 10. 

On Friday evening, May 28, Aln 
Peterson and Ilya Schkolnik gave a co: 
cert at Hotel Statler. M. M. 





At a recent concert in which Cec 
Arden sang in Waterbury, Conn., sh 


was down on the program for her firs 
group as Mr. Cecil Arden, and on th 
second part as Miss Arden. 
an old lady in the audience remarked 
“How interesting! 
his daughter are going to sing for us.” 





RALPH THOMAS 


American Tenor 


Scores Success at Paris 
Concert, Salle Gaveau, 


on May 8th. 


The American Composer 


Campbell-Tipton, writes: 


“cc 


. Your interpretation of my 
songs was eminently satisfactory in 
that you not only sang with deep feel- 
ing and with an appreciation of the 
texts, but revealed also an excellent 
breath control and an unusual under- 
standing of the value of good diction 
in English. 

“Wishing you every success in the 
future, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “CAMPBELL-TIPTON.” 

Paris, May 11th, 1920. 


Approval of the Press: — 


The “‘Figaro’’ of May 14th says: 


‘‘The American tenor, Ralph Thomas, gave 
a concert at the Salle Gaveau and scored an 
immense success. His voice is of good reso- 
nance and his fine musicianship was particu- 
larly noticeable. The eclectic choice of the 
numbers of his program gave us ample oppor- 
tunity fully to appreciate his ability.’ 


Paris Edition Chicago Tribune: 

“Mr. Ralph S. Thomas, the young lyric 
tenor of Cincinnati, scored a real success at 
his first public concert in Paris at the Salle 
Gaveau last night. In his varied program he 
Was assisted by’ Mlle. Marie-Ange Henry. He 
Was repeatedly applauded by a critical audi- 
ence and musical experts consider that his 
rendering was good.’’ 


The Anglo-American Paris Review: 


“On the evening of May 8th, at the Salle 
Gaveau, an American tenor, Ralph Thomas, 
gave his first concert in Paris. The program 
of wide variety, was truly destined to give a 
thorough test of the ability of the singer in 
all genres, for it included pieces by César 
Franck, Fauré, Duparc, Keechelin, Mendelssohn, 
Puccini, Liza, Lehman, Roxas, and Edwin 
Schneider. In all these works he showed a 
comprehension, sensibility and delicacy which 
rendered the audience enthusiastic and which, 
added to the natural power and rare quality 
ef his voice, predict an even greater success 
in the future. 

Mr. Thomas also rendered three songs by the 
American composer, Mr. Campbell-Tipton. 
These were highly appreciated by the audi- 
ence. The composer was present in person. 
This evening was but another occasion for an 
American to evidence the real comprehension 
and-appreciation of music which exists across 
the Atlantic.’’ 


To whic! 





Both Mr. Arden ani 
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Seneca Pierce Goes 
to Peterborough to 
Seek Inspiration 











Seneca Pierce, Gifted Young Composer 
and Accompanist 


Seneca Pierce, the gifted young Ameri- 
can composer and pianist, has just been 
engaged as accompanist by Charles 
Hackett, the Metropolitan tenor, for his 
concert tour this Fall, which will take 
him to the Pacific Coast. Mr. Pierce has 
worked with Frank La Forge. 

Mr. Pierce’s songs have this season 
been sung on many recital programs, 
his “My Little House” being the most 
popular of those which have been pub- 
lished. Recently he has issued his first 
sacred song, a setting of the 121st Psalm, 
“T Will Lift Up Mine Eyes.” On Friday 
of last week Mr. Pierce left New Yorn 
for Peterborough, N. H., where he will! 
spend a month in the MacDowell Colony, 
devoting himself to composition. 





Marie Sundelius, Soloist, at Westminster 
College, Pa. 


NEw CASTLE, PA., June 10.—Under di- 
rection of Per Nielsen, head of the de- 
partment of music at Westminster Col- 
lege, the Oratorio Society of the college 
presented recently two short oratorios, 
“Hear My Prayer,” by Mendelssohn, and 
“Gallia,” by Gounod. The solo parts 
were sung by Marie Sundelius of the 
Metropolitan. In addition to the oratorio 
parts, Miss Sundelius sang Micaela’s aria 


from “Carmen,” Musetta’s waltz-song 
from “La Boheme,” and a number of 
songs. She was given an enthusiastic 


reception and responded with a number 
of encores. The chorus did excellent work 
under Mr. Nielsen, with Julian R. Wil- 
liams at the organ, and Louis Reed Mc- 
Clure, one of this year’s music graduates, 
at the piano. 


AMERICAN WINS LONDON 








Beulah Browne-Prentiss Well Received 
in Her Queen’s Hall Concert 


Among the American singers who have 
appeared in London this spring was Beu- 
lah Browne-Prentiss, a young dramatic 
soprano, who sang in Queen’s Hall on 
April 29, assisted by Harold Craxton at 
the piano. Miss Browne-Prentiss had a 
warmly appreciative audience from 
which she won much applause through- 
out the program, which included classic 
airs of Handel and Durante, works of 
Massenet, Sgambati, Wekerlin, and 
modern English and American songs. 

According to her critics she proved the 
possessor of a dramatic voice of pure 
quality, which she handled intelligently, 
also that her intonation was accurate. 
Miss Browne-Prentiss will be heard in 
this country during the coming season, 
according to plans which are now being 
made. 





Mme. Tetrazzini to Summer at Her Home 
in Lugano, Switzerland 


Luisa Tetrazzini, who will make a 
farewell tour of the United States and 
Canada next season, has arrived at Lu- 
gano, Switzerland, where she makes her 
home. She is in perfect health, having 
completely recovered from the bronchial 
trouble which she contracted during her 
recent tour of this country. This infor- 
mation was contained in a cablegram 
which the diva sent to William H. Leahy 
of San Francisco, who since her début at 
the Tivoli Opera House in San Francisco, 
has been her personal manager and con- 
fidential adviser. Mr. Leahy will di- 
rect Mme. Tetrazzini’s tour next season, 
and has already arranged many engage- 
ments for her in the East as well as in 
the Middle West and on the Pacific Coast. 
Prior to sailing for America Mme. Tet- 
razzini will make a short tour of Eng- 
— arriving in America late in Octo- 

er. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Fills Many Dates 


BROOKLYN, June 9.—Among the many 
May engagements for Kathryn Platt 
Gunn, violinist, was an appearance as 
soloist for the concert given at the Em- 
manuel Swedish Church of Brooklyn. 
On May 17, Miss Gunn played for the 
Ladies of the G. A. R. at Odd Fellows 
Hall, Jersey City, with Roy Williams 
Steele, tenor. On May 23, Miss Gunn 
took part in the musical service at the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn and on May 27, she 
appeared with the Metropolitan Concert 
Company, consisting of Mildred Graham, 
soprano; George Reardon, baritone; 
Helen Wolverton, accompanist. and Mar- 
garet Sumner, reader, at the’ First Pres- 
byterian Church of Rutherford, N. J. 

a &, &. 








Bernard Rogers Is Awarded 
Pulitzer Music Scholarship 








ear if 





Stn, 


Bernard Rogers, Who Captures the 1920 Pulitzer Scholarship as “the Most 


Talented and Deserving Student of Music.” 
Bloch (at the Piano), His Teacher 


Annual Prize Goes to Member 
of “Musical America” Staff 
as “‘the Most Deserving and 
Talented Student of Music” 
—Will Go Abroad for Study 
at Expense of Fund 


NNOUNCEMENT was made at Co- 

lumbia University last week by Sec- 
retary Frank D. Fackenthal, of the uni- 
versity, of the award of the Pulitzer 
scholarship in music to Bernard Rogers 
of New York City. The award, which 
is made by the Advisory Board of the 
School of Journalism on the nomina- 
tion of a jury representing the Columbia 
Department of Music and the Institute 
of Musical Art, was established by Jo- 
seph Pulitzer in connection with the 
founding of the Columbia School of Jour- 
nalism, 

Professors Daniel Gregory Mason and 
Walter Henry Hall of the Columbia De- 
partment of Music and Frank Damrosch 
of the Institute of Musical Art were the 


jury for the award of the scholarship, 
which has the value of $1,500. 

Mr. Rogers, who is twenty-seven years 
of age and has studied composition with 
Hans van den Berg of Amsterdam and 
with Ernest Bloch, the Swiss composer 
now in New York, was chosen as the 

















and he sings with intelligence. 











He has a good voice, sweet and!/of wide range, 
ample of volume, his enunciation is distinct, 


New York Herald. 


Willia 








tenor 


announces 


his first Concert Tour 


in the United States 


Season 1920-1921 


Booking through 


Concert Bureau Raoul Biais, Inc. 
220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 








With Mr. Rogers Is Ernest 


“student of music in America who was 
deemed the most talented and deserving 
in order that he may continue his studies 
with the advantage of European instruc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Rogers is a member of the editorial 
staff of MusICAL AMERICA. His score “To 
the Fallen” was performed by the New 
York Philharmonic last November. He 
will go to Paris in September. 





Cyril Scott to Arrive in October 


Another composition by Cyril Scott 
has just been accepted for publication 
by the Carnegie Trust, which publishes 
the works of worthy British composers. 

The work is “Nativity Hymn” and is 
written for tenor and baritone solo in 
conjunction with full chorus and orches- 
tra. Mr. Scott, who will arrive in this 
country early in October is already 
booked to play his piano concerto with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia, 
Nov. 5 and 6 and in New York with the 
same orchestra Nov. 9. 








LYDIA 


FERGUSON 


SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals 
Costume Programs 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1920-21 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
JOHN WESLEY MILLER 
1400 Broadway New York 
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Denver Dedicates an Entire Week to Music 


Through Services of Music Commission Five Days Set Apart for Music and Allied Arts— 
Sundelius, Van Gordon, Davis and Patton Sing in “Aida” Performance, Under John 
C. Wilcox’s Baton—Schools Join in Celebration—Great Pageant Held at Twilight | 








DENVER, June 10.—The city of Denver 
has just experienced one of the most ar- 
tistic weeks that it has ever known. The 
city, through its Municipal Music Com- 
mission, presented a Week of Music and 
Allied Arts, from, June 2 to 6. Consid- 
ered from an artistic viewpoint, there 
is no question of the success of the first 
of these annual weeks. For five days 
the city has been furnished with the 
finest. quality of music and the other 
arts, through the presentation of con- 
certs, pageants, chorals, processions, ex- 
hibits, etc. Sad 

The concert performance of “Aida, 
given on the third night, left no doubt 
in the minds of the hearers that it was 
the finest presentation of Verdi’s opera 
ever given in Denver. 

The Music Commission was most for- 
tunate in securing Marie Sundelius, Cy- 
rena Van Gordon, Ernest Davis and Fred 
Patton for the leading réles. These, with 
the Municipal Chorus, the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club and the El Jebel Glee Club, pro- 
vided an unexcelled combination. The 
concert was under the direction of John 





EDITH BIDEAU 


Soprano 


Aeolian Hall Recital, N. Y. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Feb. 28, 1920 
Soprano pleases in recital 
‘‘Her voice is light with a reserve that 

permits her to express poignant emotions 

effectively. She sang cautiously at first, 
later with greater freedom and her voice 
was well controlled.”’ 


NEW YORK WORLD, Feb. 28, 1920 
“This soprano has a good voice, charm- 

ing style and presence and sings De- 

bussy, especially, in the concert mood.”’ 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, Feb. 28, 1920 


‘‘A beautiful and talented soprano, 
Edith Bideau, gave her debut recital at 
Aeolian Hall. She sang with excellent 
taste, ancient works by Haydn-Bach and 
Haendel; chansons by Debussy-Chabrier- 
Dupare and other modern works by 
French, Russian and American compos- 
ers.”’ 


NEW YORK GLOBE, Feb. 28, 1920 
‘‘Bdith Bideau made a very favorable 
impression and was forced to repeat sev- 


eral numbers including ‘At The Well’ 
by Richard Hageman, who accompanied 
her.’’ 


NEW YORK SUN, Feb. 28, 1920 

“Edith Bideau, soprano, with Richard 
Hageman at the piano, gave her first re- 
cital here. She disclosed a voice of light 
pure quality and her modest and pleasing 
personality was in her favor.’’ 


NEW YORK MAIL, Feb. 28, 1920 

‘‘The winsome individuality with which 
Edith Bideau interpreted Haydn's ‘Mer- 
maid Song,’ made her audience more than 
willing to follow her ‘Where Rocks of 
Coral Grow.’ 

‘‘Her lyric voice was well adapted to 
the demands and she sang with intelli- 
gence and charm.’’ 


exclusive direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W. 45 St. 
New York City 


C. Wilcox, director of the Municipal Cho- 
rus, to whom too much praise cannot be 
given for the smoothness and excellence 
of the entire performance. 

The outstanding feature was the cho- 
ral work. Such concerted expression of 
the dynamics of music through such a 
large group of singers has seldom been 
equaled in Denver. The choral rhythm 
was splendid and the attack, in all in- 
stances, was well nigh flawless. To Mr. 
Wilcox is due great credit for his per- 
sistence in holding and realizing a high 
ideal for the size and quality of the 
Municipal Chorus. 

Marie Sundelius of the Metropolitan, 
at once a singer of the highest quality 
and the possessor of a personality of the 
finest type, combined her rare qualities 
for a performance of Aida the like of 
which Denver has never heard. While 
it was impossible for her to protray her 
unquestioned dramatic powers, owing to 
the character of the performance, she 
displayed a passion and depth of feeling 
that was the stronger and deeper be- 
cause more repressed and controlled. 
Her singing was a thing of rarest beau- 
ty. It is not often one may hear a 
fresher or purer voice. Her loveliest 
singing was in the scene with Amneris, 
“Oh, Love, Sweet Power!” Through- 
out, the ease and simplicity of her tones 
acted as a charm on the audience. It is 
with the greatest expectancy that Den- 
ver looks forward to her return next 
season in opera, which is now practically 
assured. 

Ernest Davis made a fine impression 
as Radames. His is an intelligent as 
well as purely musical interpretation. 
And not only is it intelligent, but it is 
exceedingly forceful. The difficulties of 
singing in a large auditorium were seem- 
ingly overcome by Mr. Davis with the 
greatest ease. The restraints of a con- 
cert performance of an opera were more 
evident in Mr. Davis than the others, for 
the earnestness and fervor of his sing- 
ing of the part, combined.with his pow- 
erful physique, gave ample proof of his 
dramatic ability and left regret only 
that the opera could not be given in its 
original form. Mr. Davis is also to re- 
turn to Colorado soon, appearing in Boul- 
der in July. 

Cyrena Van Gordon of the Chicago 
Opera Association was a most lovely 
Amneris, withal stately and dignified. 
While there was much restraint in her 
interpretation, she yet sang with dra- 
matic intensity. This is more possible 
in the part of the cold Ammneris than 
any of the other réles in the opera. Miss 
Van Gordon’s voice has plenitude and 
powerful tone, and is at all times exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 

As is often customary in concert pro- 
ductions of “Aida,” the parts of Amon- 
asro and Ramfis were combined. In 
this case they were sung by Fred Patton, 
and most effectively. Bearing a remark- 
able range, his voice displayed a smooth- 
ness and sonority evidencing a great 
aptitude for the concert halls. He is, 
moreover, a serious artist and an intelli- 
gent singer. 

On the afternoon of June 5 was given 
a most remarkable concert by 2200 
children of the public schools singing 
part-songs and folk songs. They were 
from seven to ten years old and made 
one of the loveliest sights ever witnessed 
in the Auditorium. W. A. White, super- 
visor of music, is entitled to the greatest 
credit for his noteworthy work in train- 
ing the children to such an excellence of 
choral singing ability. Their songs were 
of the highest grade, including such as 
Chopin’s “The Maiden’s Wish,” -Weber’s 
“The Huntsman,” “Night Song” by Carl 
Busch, “A Christmas Carol” by Brahms, 
etc. The soloists were Marie Sundelius 
and Fred Patton. The former had the 
opportunity of displaying her lovely 
voice in concert songs and proved as 
great a favorite as she did in “Aida.” 
Mr. Patton also repeated his success of 
the preceding night and especially de- 
lighted the children with his rendition of 
Mana-Zucca’s. “The Big Brown Bear.” 
The instrumental numbers were excel- 
lently given by the Municipal Band under 
the leadership of Henry Sachs. Mr. 
Sachs also accompanied the soloists in 
a most capable manner. 

The week opened with a noon organ 
concert in the Auditorium, admirably 
played by Palmer Christian, municipal 


organist, with Forrest Rutherford, bari- 
tone, soloist. A lovely program was 
presented, the organ numbers including 
Guilmant’s Sonata in D minor, DeLa- 
marter’s “The Fountain,” ete. 


10,000 See Pageant 


The greatest novelty of the week, and 
hence attracting the greatest attention, 
was the twilight art procession and pa- 
geant given in the Civic Center and wit- 
nessed by over 10,000 persons. It was 
the votive service of the city’s musicians 
and other artists to the Muses. A more 
unique setting could not be found than 
the Civic Center, with its immense Greek 
Theater. Given just at twilight, the 
beauty of the ceremonial dances was 
wonderfully enhanced. Eight periods of 
art were represented in the pageant, in- 
cluding the Egyptian, the Persian, the 
Greek, the Chinese, the Italian, the 
French, the English and the North 
American Indian. Approximately 1600 
persons participated, practically all be- 
ing in distinctve costume. Each nation- 
ality was represented by the noted per- 
sons of its history. All the designs and 
emblems were marvelously executed and 
elicited the greatest praise. Dances 
were reverently done before the Altar 
of Art, on which blazed an immense 
torch. The torches of the nations were 
lighted therefrom and carried to the 
torches of America, who was represented 
by a youth on a white horse and sur- 
rounded by eight attendants with unlit 
torches. 


A band concert was given the second 
day by 100 selected musicians, under the 
auspices of the Musical Protective As- 
sociation. The conductors were George 
T. Roy, Pietro Satriano, Raffaelo Ca- 
vallo and Henry Sachs. Owing to rain 
it was necessary to postpone a produc- 
tion of “The Maid of France,” to have 
been presented by the Little Theater 
Players. Several concerts were given 
during the week by the Mare Island Ma- 
rine Band. 

The week closed on Sunday evening, 


June 6, with an excellent performanc 
of Haydn’s “Creation,” given under {|} 
direction of Frederick Schweikher at th, 
Central Presbyterian Church. The sol, 
ists were Mrs. Phyllis Lee, Robert Fc 
wards and Maj. L. C. Fairbanks. 
Appointed only two years ago the My 
nicipal Music Commission has more tha 
justified its existence. It has constant] 
aimed at the highest ideals for the jp 
culcation of the love of music in the peo 
ple through practical methods. The firs 
commission of its kind in the country, j: 
has prompted no less than five lage, 
cities than Denver to appoint simila 
commissions. The commission consists 0} 
Mayor Dewey C. Bailey, Mrs. Blanch: 
Dingley Mathews, piano teacher, Charle 
E. Wells, head of the music house of tha; 
name, Henry Houseley, organist an 
teacher, and Fred Wright, attorney. 
CHARLES E. NIEL. 


Carmela Ponselle Obtains Divorce 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., June 12.—Car 
mela Ponselle, sister of Rosa Ponselle o{ 
the Metropolitan, and herself a singer. 
obtained a divorce in the Superior Cour 
on June 11, from Dr. Henry J. Giamarin: 
to whom she was secretly married in 
1915. Dr. Giamarino is a graduate in 
medicine of the University of Maryland 
and is said to have an extensive practice 
Information does not state whether he 
contestd the suit, but the plaintiff was 
awarded $1,000 alimony. 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—Louis A. Potter, 
pianist and organist, presented in recita! 
the following pupils: Phyliss Fowler, 
Elizabeth Rice, Marjorie Loomis, Julia 
Wayland, Dorothy Thomas, Edward Bur- 
dette, Margaret Becker, Marceline John- 
son, Olive McClintic, Elizabeth Shipp, 
Bertha Comstock, Ruth Barnhart, May 
Dunagan, Francis Thorne, Marguerite 
Hurley, Harry Ross, Minnie Johnson, 
Lile Ohlander, Mabel Pearson, William 
Montgomery, Mrs. Carrie Brice, Wag- 
ner, Macon Rice and Ruth Thomas. The 
pupils were assisted by E. Earl Wagner, 
violinist, and Mrs. Ruby Potter, so 
prano. 





OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA.—Roger Brom- 
ley, baritone, appeared as director of the 
Schubert Choral Club at its first concert, 
in the High School auditorium last week. 
The Schubert Choral Club was organized 
from the former members of the St. 
Cecelia’s Choral Club which was recently 
dissolved. The chorus showed marks of 
careful training. 








LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
TRIAKONTAMERON | 


Thirty moods and scenes in 


1. Nocturnal Tangier 

2. Sylvan Tyrol 

3. Paradoxical Moods 

4. Rendez-vous 

5. Twilight Phantasms 
6 

7 

8 

9 


. The Pleading Trouba- 20. Whirling Dervishes 


dour 
. Yesteryear... 
. A Watteau Paysage 
. Enchanted Glen 
10. Resignation 
11. Alt-Wien 


12. Ethiopian Serenade 


13. Terpsichorean Vindo- 28. Quixotic Errantry. 





triple measure for pianoforte 


15. The Temptress 

16. An Old Ballade 
17. An American Idyl 
18. Anachronisms | 
19..A Little Tango Rag 


21. The Salon 

22. An Epic 

23. The Music-Box 
24. Lullaby 

25. Memories 
26.*The Cuckoo Clock 
27. Lament 





















































bona 29. Poeme Macabre 
14. Whitecaps 30. Requiem (Epilogue) 
Published singly at 60 cents each, net ” 
Published in six volumes at $2.50 each, net 
Write for 
descriptive booklet 
G. SCHIRMER 
3 E. 43d St., New York 
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San Francisco’s Projected War Memorial Will 


Provide 
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Wing of Proposed Building to 
Be Given Over to Symphony 
and Chamber Music—Home 
for Opera Assured Also— 
City Working as Unit to 
Make Building a Reality 


AN FRANCISCO, June 9.—Never 

since the building of the Exposition 
Auditorium have the people of San 
Francisco worked so unitedly as upon 
the present drive for funds for the great 
War Memorial which is to be erected 
at Civie Center and near the auditorium. 
It is to be a magnificent building,. de- 
voted to music, drama and art, and will 
cover an entire block, 275 by 417 feet 
in dimensions. The cost will be $2,500,- 
000, of which $1,850,000 has already been 
subscribed, and the remainder assured. 
It has been the aim of the committee to 
make this of personal interest to every 
resident of our city, and subscriptions 
from five cents to $100,000 are being 
received. 

It is to be an absolute expression of 
San Francisco with an opportunity for 
everyone to claim a share not only in 
its building but in its preservation dur- 
ing future generations. This “living 
tribute’ will be the most complete 
memorial to our fallen heroes yet con- 
ceived, and equal, if not superior, to 
any building of its kind in the world. 

The city and county of San Francisco, 
recognizing it as a civic factor of un- 
told benefit to the people, have sub- 
scribed $100,000, the Police Department 


$50,000, while 30,000 school children 
have sent in voluntary subscriptions 
totaling $5,205.06. The Musicians’ 


Union, which is vitally interested, sub- 
scribed $2,000 from its fund, with a 
personal appeal to every member which 
will probably bring their donation to 
$10,000. Employees of stores and fac- 
tories have called mass meetings and 
contributed largely to this great project 
which is the expression of an ideal, and 
aims to be far more comprehensive than 
anything which the other 2000 cities of 
America are contemplating. In fact, all 
seem to realize that it is a true expres- 
sion of gratitude, and San Francisco 
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Long-Needed Home for the Symphony 
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Proposed War Memorial Building for San Francisco 


will be represented 100 per cent. The 
fact which has been impressed by the 
committee is that “if 100,000 men and 
women each contribute fifty cents or one 
dollar it will do more to make the War 
Memorial truly expressive of San Fran- 
cisco than would the single subscription 
of $500,000 by a rich man.” 

The building will surround a memorial 
court flanked by colonnades with places 
for bronze tablets in memory of those 
who made the supreme sacrifice, and it 
will be truly in keeping with the spirit 
and purpose of a “memorial.” Visitors 
will be impressed by the sentiment ex- 
pressed rather than by the wonderment 
induced when beholding the gigantic 
statues which have been erected in 
commemoration of great deeds. 


Symphony to Realize Dream 


For over four years the San Francisco 
Symphony has been planning its home 
and seven sets of plans have been made 
for a Symphony Hall, but each time 
something has occurred to postpone the 
work. Last May a combination was de- 
cided upon and the Symphony will have 
a home far more perfect than it had 
dreamed possible. One wing of the 
building will house the Symphony and 
Chamber Music Society. Another will 
ke given to opera and drama, for which 


Paul Shirley 


Viola dD’ Amore Soloist 


Cana SHSbeppard 


Pianist 


For available dates 1920-21 


Address: 
Haengel & Jones 


Acolian Hall, New Pork 








Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th St., 
New York City. 
Portland, Ore., June 17; Chicago, August 1. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Louisville, Ky., June; Toledo, Ohio, July. 

Mrs. Harriet Bacon MacDonald, Chicago, July; Minne- 
apolis School of Music, Minneapolis, Aug. 2. 
Anna Craig Bates, St. Louis, Mo., June 14, 732 Pierce 

Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Memphis, Tenn., June 21. 
Beatrice 8. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Kidd-Key College. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, 80 Erion Crescent, Rochester, 
N. Y. Rochester, July 1. 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison 8t., Port- 
land, Ore., Aug. 15. 
Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main St., Yates Center, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 
N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walle 
Walla, Wash. July 13. 
Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, 
Texas, Dallas; Denver, Colo. Aug. 3. 
Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St. Waco. Tex. 








DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows: 


-Mre Ura W Synnott, North Texas Bidg., Dallas, Tex. 


Information and Bocklet upon request. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Carrie Munger Long, 8 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, 
June 20. 

= Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, 
exas. 

Mattie D. Willis, 617 So. Fourth St., Waco, Tex. 
Bayler University, June 17. New York City, Aug. 2. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 
Portland, June. 


Dallas, June 28. 
Mrs Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Musie 
Dallas, Teras 
Maud E. Littlefield, 204 So. Olympia St., Tulsa, Okla. 
1401 So. Boston St., Tulsa, Okla. Kansas City Cons. 
of Music, Kansas City, Mo., July 8. Colo. Springs, 
Colo., August. 
Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas; June. 
Una Clayson Talbot, 3668 Washington Boulevard, In- 
dianapolis. Ind. Indianapolis, Summer classes. 
Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Los Angeles, July 5. 
Elizabeth Hasemeier, 4] So. 2lst St., Richmond, Ind. 
Riehmond, June. 
Mrs. H. R. Watkins. 124 East llth St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Oklahoma City, June 14 and July 2. 

















a school is also planned. Quarters for 
the School of Fine Arts of the Univer- 
sity of California will include studio 
rooms, art gallery and museum. 

One wing furnished completely and 
including a_ perfectly equipped gym- 
nasium will be the State headquarters 
of the American Legion of California, 
with meeting hall, executive offices, etc., 
absolutely free. There will also be a 
kitchen with all the necessary equip- 
ment for furnishing banquets, ete. 

A local architect is now in Europe 
gathering data to perfect details, and 
work on the building will go forward 
as rapidly as possible. 

The Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California will have complete 
control. Although out of politics, the 
Memorial will adjoin Civic Center, and 
the city plans to extend the Pan Handle 
past it, thus giving a frontage of beau- 
tiful parking and connecting with Golden 
Gate Park and the ocean. E. M. B. 


COLUMBUS STUDIO EVENTS 








Month of June Crowded with Recitals by 
Pupils of Leading Teachers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 11.—The music 
teachers of the city are making June a 
veritable month of students’ recitals. 
Among the most important of those 
scheduled the past week were the recitals 
on June 10 of Elizabeth Hammond, piano 
student of Helen Pugh Alcorn, in the 
Carnegie Library auditorium, and one 


given by pianists from the artist class of 
Grace Hamilton Morrey in the Knights 
of Columbus hdll. Mrs. Morrey’s pian- 
ists were Mrs. Cora Kurtz Coffinberry, 
Blanche M. Douglas, Alma Volp, Nellie 
S. Allen, Olwen Jones, Mildred Wheat- 
craft, Louise Schaad, Sylvia Moore Far- 
son, Louise Abbott, Juanita Gay, Eleanor 
Anawalt. 

Grace Chandler presented Helen Ar- 
nold in a piano recital June 4 at her resi- 
dence studio. Edith May Miller, teacher 
of piano in the Grace Hamilton Morrey 
School, presented a class of pupils from 
the intermediate department at the school 
June 7. Assisting soloists were Lenore 
Huber, contralto, pupil of Margaret 
Parry Hast, head of the Voice Depart- 
ment; and Martha Beggs, violinist, pu- 
pil of Vera Watson Downing, head of the 
Violin Department of the School. 


The closing recital at Wallace Conser- 
vatory was given June 7 by Eleanor 
Rauch, Dorothy Stevens, Anna Bradley, 
Knowleton, Scott, Stevenson, Wallace 
Havens and the Conservatory Chorus. 
Earl Hopkins, teacher of violin, presented 
a class of forty-one pupils on Friday and 
Saturday evenings, and will present a 
class of twenty-five on the same evening 
of this week in Robins’ Hall. Anna Skin- 
ner, presented a class in recital June 5. 

Thursday evening, June 10, was chosen 
by quite a number of teachers, Margaret 
Crawford presenting her class in the 
Rose Room of the Virginia Hotel; Ella 
May Smith giving a Sonata Evening in 
her studio, beginning with a short talk 
on Sonata Form, the numbers for illus- 
tration and analysis being selected from 
the works of Galuppi, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann and 
Grieg. Violin students from the classes of 
Jean ten Have and Maud Cockins played 
numbers from Seitz, Allen, Pugnani and 
Wieniawski. Those who performed were 
Marguerite Morlen, Clara Lange, Gene- 
vieve Collins, Katherine Kline, Lucille 
Reichelscheimer and Alan Schaefer. Ma- 
rie Collins played the accompaniments 
for the violin numbers. Ethel Beatrice 
Clark, organ pupil of Leila Brown, or- 
ganist of First Methodist Church, gave 
a recital at that church Thursday evening 
the 10th, assisted by Louise Cherry, con- 
tralto, pupil of Roswitha Smith, of the 
Capital University Music School. Fan- 
nie Schwartz presented a class of piano 
pupils at the Schontahl Home, June 11. 
This was the third of a series of three 
recitals. An orchestra of young boys 
opened and closed the program. 

The Saturday Music Club has changed 
officers this year, Geraldine Taylor hav- 
ing succeeded Helen Frances Mohr, presi- 
dent; Edith Pedrick, vice-president; 
Elizabeth Ferguson, corresponding sec- 
retary; Frances Beall, recording secre- 
tary, and Gertrude Schneider, treasurer. 

E. M. S. 


NEW CHORUS IN LOS ANGELES 








Bel Canto Forces Presented by Orpheus 
Club in Initial Concert 

Los ANGELES, CAL., June 5.—In clos- 
ing its season’s work the Orpheus Club 
introduced a new chorus of young women 
under the director of both clubs, J. P. 
Dupuy. The Orpheus Club sang several 
numbers on this program, which oc- 
curred at Trinity auditorium, May 3, 
assisted by the Orpheus Quartet, which 
has returned from an Eastern tour. 

The young women’s club, which is 
called the Bel Canto, sang three num- 


bers and joined with the Orpheus in 
singing the Prayer scene from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” (Mascagni), and “Hail, 


- 


Bright Abode,” from ‘“Tannhauser’”’ 
(Wagner). 
The soloists were Samuel Glasse, 


tenor; Albert Macgillivra, and Paul 
Wirthschaft, members of the Orpheus 
Club. Mr. Dupuy now has under his 
baton nearly a hundred singers in these 
two clubs, which he proposes to develop 
into a choral combination of sufficient 
strength for regular oratorio work. His 
many years of work with the younger 
element of Los Angeles singers will thus 
bear fruit which is of a distinct musical 
value to the city. W. F. G. 





The music program at the Rialto 
Theater this week opened with “Orpheus 
in the Lower World” by Jacques Offen- 
bach, as an overture with Hugo Riesen- 
feld and Lion Vanderheim conducting 
the orchestra. Paulo Gruppe played a 
‘cello solo, “Serenade” by R. Drigo. 
Grace Hoffman, soprano, sang the bell 
song from “Lakme” by Delibes. The 
organ solo “A La Bien Aimée” Valse by 
omer Schuett was played by John 

riest. 





CHICAGO'S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS and SCHOOLS 





MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Management: MILLER, RESSEGUIBP & TUFTS 


1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


THE LIELA A. BREED STUDIOS 


521 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Wabash 6856 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


WALTON PERKINS, President 
9th Floor, Auditorium Bldg. "Phone Wabash 9067 








HERBFRT GOULD 
BASSO-OANTANT® 
523 Fine Arts Building 


TRACY JAY KINGMAN 
BARITONE 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory 
Lyon & Healy Bldg "Phone Harrison 2074 


MACBURNEY STUDIOS, INC, 


THOS. N. MacBURNEY, President & Treasure: 
AMES E. MacBURNEY, Sec’y 
RL R. BENEDICT, Bus. Mgr. 
Fine Arts Building 











FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


VIOLINIST 
Chicago Musical College 
Prederiksen-Campbell Busemble 
Gracoland 9106 





H. WHITNEY TEW 


‘The Greatest Development of the Century ' 


Suite 612-613, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
‘Phone Wabash 6990 
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GENOA IS CORDIAL 
TO MR. DAMROSCH 


New. York Symphony Meets 
with Hearty Welecome—Albert 
Spalding in Concert 


GENOA, May 25.—Genoa was the first 
town destined to judge the New 
York Symphony on its tour through 
Italy; and for the occasion, the Teatro 
Carlo Felice, was crowded with an audi- 
ence fully conscious of the high artistic 
and political importance of the event. 

The concert opened with a brilliant 


specimen of modern Italian symphonic 
music, the Symphony of Sinigaglia for 
Goldoni’s play “Le baruffe Chiozzotte” 
(“Squabbles in Chioggia”). The effec- 
tive performance of this piece elicited 
from the audience instant approval. 

The next number, the Dvorak “New 
World” Symphony, was undoubtedly the 
outstanding feature of the program. The 
excellence of the individual performers, 
the discipline, precision of attack, unity 
of action in bowing of the strings, de- 
licacy of tone of: the woods, and the 
perfection of pitch of the brasses, gave 
the audience the impression of an en- 
semble of virtuosi. The sound of the 
violins may appear to Italian ears some- 
what sharp, like those of the best Ger- 
man orchestras, but this slight disap- 
pointment is largely compensated for by 
their uncommon ability. In the “Largo,” 
the playing of the first oboist, Signor 
Bottesini, was greatly admired. The in- 
terpretation of the “Meistersinger” 
Overture forced the audience to inevita- 
ble comparisons with our leading con- 
ductors; but one is obliged to compliment 
with unbounded admiration the wonder- 
fuleclearness displayed by Mr. Damrosch 
in the most elaborate parts of the score, 
and some heavenly “pianissimi,” like the 
one obtained by the basses and celli in 
the reprise of the chief theme. The 
woods behaved perfectly in the difficult 
central episode of the overture. 

Albert Spalding, a welcome acquaint- 
ance of ours in the concerts of the So- 





cieta del Quartette of Milan, was in good 
form and gave an excellent performance 


of Saint-Saéns’ concerto in B Minor. 


He was heartily applauded. 

Two pieces of Moszkowski’s Suite Op. 
39 (“Intermezzo” and “Perpetuum Mo- 
bile”) were the closing numbers of the 
concert. The audience rewarded their 
execution with a thunderous ovation and 
Mr. Damrosch was presented by the 
members of the American colony with 
artistic bouquets. The “Marcia Reale” 
and the “Star-Spangled Banner,” played 
with impressive feeling and solemnity, 
brought the recital to a brilliant close. 
Mr. Damrosch’s artistic temperament 
appears intensely interesting in his dif- 
ferent interpretations, but our judgment 
must be rounded out with other programs 
<n compositions of greater cali- 

re. 

In a short interview, Mr. Damrosch 
inquired with keen interest about the 
best composers of modern Italian sym- 
phonic music, expressing his intention of 
performing them in future programs. 

Uco D’ALBERTIS. 





Francis Rogers Sings at Normal School 
in Trenton, N. J. 


Francis Rogers, baritone, was heard in 
a delightful recital, assisted by Bruno 
Huhn, at the New Jersey State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J., on June 8. Mr. 
Rogers sang numbers by Corelli-Rogers, 
Percell, Handell, Monro, Arne, Arnold, 
Lulli, Tosti, Hess, Godard, Nevin, Haw- 
ley, Whelpley, Huhn, Brewer, McGill, 
Dishmont, German and Old English and 
French numbers. The recital was given 
under the auspices of the Glee Club for 
“Music Week.” 





Merle Alcock Engaged for Worcester 
Festival 


The annual music festival in Worces- 
ter, Mass., announced for the week of 
Oct. 4, will feature among other soloists 
Mrs. Merle Alcock, the contralto. She 
recently completed a busy season with 
an appearance at the Norfolk, Conn., 
festival in company with Clarence White- 
hill, Orville Harrold and _ Florence 
Hinkle. 


DRESDEN CHILLY TO 
FALL'S FIRST OPERA 


Operetta Composer’s “Golden 
Bird” is Disappointing— 
Lindner’s Work Dull 


DRESDEN, May 22.—The initial per- 
formance of Leo Fall’s opera “Der Gold- 
ene Vogel” was produced here at the 
State opera yesterday. Fall is well known 
for his operettas. “The Golden Bird” is 
his first attempt in grand opera and as 
such promising, though not yet complete 
as to style and structure. The plot con- 
cerns a painter who is to marry a well-off 
brewer’s daughter, Leni, when he at a 
masked ball falls deadly in love with a 
“golden domino,”—‘“the golden bird’— 
who is a princess. Eloping with her to 


enjoy the pleasures of love, she, how- 
ever, is soon found out by her parents 
who compel her to return and, at their 
wish, to marry an old prince. The dis- 
illusioned painter has to look to his 
laurels. 

Twelve years later the artist, after all, 
having wedded his Leni is busy with his 
painting, when suddenly his little boy 
appears before him at the side of a 
playmate—a little girl of his age—whom 
he met while picking flowers on the 
meadow. They are great friends. But 
soon a lady, the mother of the girl, ap- 
proaches to recall her child. The 
“mother” is the former princess, who at 
once recognizing the painter speaks a few 
kind words to him, then to withdraw. The 
artist for the second time in life stands 
stupefied at love’s strange happiness, re- 
peating itself through generations. And 
so does the audience, wondering that 
there seems to be no change whatever 
in the plot of opera books. They all re- 
semble each other like eggs, at least in 
the modern operas heard here of late. 
On the whole, neither librettists, nor 
composer, display any originality; every- 
thing is done on old lines. The music is 
not attractive and too much drawn out 
to hold the attention of the hearers. It 


took more than three hours to perforn 

The performance was so far good, on] 
the title réle, trusted to Elisabeth Ret} 
berg, was not successfully cast. H;, 
singing is a delight, less so her actin 
which lacks characterization. Dr. Staeg, 
mann’s humorous display of his r6 
achieved strong applause; in fact, his hi 
trionic abilities contributed to the oce: 
sional success of the work. Herr Kutzsc} 
back conducted with his wonted lack . 
impulse and swing. 

Edwin Lindner, lately in one of th 
Philharmonic concerts, introduced a ne, 
symphony by Otto Taubmann of Berlj 
in A Minor Op. 31. The works did no 
prove to be any remarkable number j, 
Lindner’s otherwise so interesting pr. 
gram. The worst drawback is its eno) 
mous length; the workmanship is good 
the spiritual content less so; the heare; 
looked in vain for beauty, emotional ex 
pression and swing. Why Lindner chos 
the Berlin professor’s heavy work for » 
first performance in Dresden is hard t 
understand. Wera Schapira, the solois: 
of the evening, took the house by storn 
with her temperamental reading of 
Weber’s Concertpiece. 

Franz Ploetner, founder of the serie: 
of Philharmonic concerts, on the occasion 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of th« 
organization’s existence. Innumerabl 
tokens of acknowledgement and public 
favor were showered upon him at the 
close of the program, and justly so, for 
Herr Ploetner has indeed done much to 
promote concert life in our Capital. 

ANNA INGMAN. 





Festival in Vermilion, S. D. 


VERMILION, S. D., June 3.—Under the 
auspices of the University of South Da- 
kota, a May Festival was recently given 
with conspicuous success. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Pirates of Penzance” was 
the first offering under the direction of 
Alvin L. Wilson and Clarence E. Lyon. 
The second was a concert by the Uni- 
versity Orchestra, Winfred R. Colton, 
conductor, with Vera Poppe, ’cellist, as 
soloist and Ella C. Colton as accompan- 
ist. The third and last was a band con- 
cert by the University band assisted by 
the Glee Club with Grace Bennet Wynn, 
soprano, as soloist, and Howard R. Bos- 
tian as accompanist. 








powerful Canio. 
‘Vesti LaGiubba.’ ” 


SYDNEY MORNING HERALD, Tuesday, September 2, 1919 
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LEADING TENOR COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


AND OTHER LEADING EUROPEAN OPERA HOUSES 


TRIUMPHS IN “AUSTRALIA -NEW ZEALAND 


THE NEW ZEALAND TIMES, Thursday, January 8, 1920 


“T PAGLIACCI” 


“The success of the piece was Mr. Walter Wheatley’s very 
He sang with tragic force the magnificent 


“LA BOHEME” 


“Mr. Wheatley again demonstrated his high value as an oper- 
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THE SUN (SYDNEY) 


“TALES OF HOFFMAN” 


“His is a tenor voice of the heroic type, uniformly sympa- 
thetic, supple, well manipulated and controlled, and always fine 
and true. Right through ail the acts he sustains his powers 


admirably.” 


TIMES (N. Z.), Thursday, January 22, 1920 
“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” and “I PAGLIACCI” 
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atic tenor, his robust voice of ‘beautiful quality and extended 
range enabling him to deal with the truly arduous part of 
Rudolpho in a manner calling for the highest encomiums.” 


SYDNEY TELEGRAPH, Monday, March 29, 1920 
“LA TOSCA” 


“Mr. Walter Wheatley looked the heroic lover to life. The 
tenor, indeed, showed himself particularly well-suited as Cava- 
radossi. He sang well and acted with great spirit.” 


SYDNEY MORNING HERALD, Monday, March 29, 1920 


“Mr. Wheatley proved in great form as Mario Cavaradossi, 
from the spirited delivery of ‘Recondita Armonia’ to the reso- 
lute. ‘Vittoria.’ The tenor acted the character as the dignified 
gallant of a period when manners were studied.” 


THE PRESS (Auckland, N. Z.), Tuesday, January 20, 1920 
“LA BOHEME” 


“The highest honors fall to Mr. Wheatley, who sang with a 
fervor of expression and beauty of tone adorable.” 


In America Season 1920-21 


“Mr. Wheatley acted and sang convincingly. His singing of 
‘On with the Motley,’ the lament ‘To Play When My Heart Is 
Breaking’ and ‘No Punchinello’ will not readily be forgotten, 
and he was applauded time and again for his splendid work.” 


DOMINION (Wellington, N. Z.), Thursday, January 1, 1920 
“LA BOHEME” 

“Mr. Wheatley possesses a tenor of unusual capacity. This 
artist boasts a pure tenor voice of singular purity and sym- 
pathy, always in tune, and with a fine ring above the stave. 
ae is, moreover, a capital actor, a quality somewhat rare in 
enors.” 


THE SUN (N. Z.), Monday, January 19, 1920 
“THE TALES OF HOFFMAN” 


“In Mr. Wheatley the company possesses that ‘rara avis,’ a 
tenor with a beautiful voice, unmarred by unnatural use, full 
and even throughout, and with capacity for most varied ex- 
pression.” 


Concert—Opera—Oratorio 


Direction: THE SEIDMAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 323 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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“Marcotone,’’ a New Light to Musical Educators 











Some 


Impressions of Edward Maryon’s First Book on the Science of Tone Color — The Basic 


Principles of the Science and How the “Marcotone”’ Scale Differs from the One in Use 
— The Relation Between Tone and Color and the Parallel Appeal to Auditory and 


Visual Sense 


OME six years ago it was my privi- 

lege to write in this journal my im- 
pressions of Edward Maryon, musician, 
philosopher, composer of a magnificent 
heptalogy of music dramas “The Cycle 
of Life.” A little later I had the pleasure 
of talking with him about his science of 
tone-color, of reading his manuscript on 
the subject, and writing in November, 
1916, an article about it, which also ap- 
peared in MusicAL AMERICA. That was 
the first article in print in this country 
on “Marcotone,” for that is what this 
science of tone-color is called. To-day 
“Marcotone” has been studied by many 
musicians who have come to this extraor- 
dinary musical personality in New York; 
it has proved a wonderful aid to several 
very distinguished artists in preparing 
their work, on account of its develop- 


ment of the memory; and Mr. Maryon’s 
book* “Marcotone: The Science of Tone 
Color,” the first of a series of books which 
he has written, is now available for those 
who wish to read. 

I feel somewhat guilty coming along 
with this review almost six months after 
the appearance of the book on the market. 
But there have been unavoidable delays; 
and most of all the book differs from 
other books in that a simple reading of 
it would in no wise prepare a reviewer 
for the task assigned him. Here is a 
book to be thoroughly digested before 
commenting on it; those who do not give 
it the time will have little to say about 
it that can be of help, for they will not 
have gotten its message in a hurried ex- 


* “‘MARCOTONE: THB SCIENCE OF 
TONE-COLOR.”’ By Edward Maryon. Cloth, 
Pp. 94. New York: Marcotone Co., Inc. 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


amination. The plan of the book is sim- 
ple, a preface explaining the aim of the 
book, giving some information about what 
Mr. Maryon has done in music, etc. The 
fundamental principles of ‘Marcotone” 
are stated, then an introduction, followed 
by chapters titled as follows: “The Rudi- 
ments of Music,” “‘Vibration or Motion,” 
“Tone-Color,” “Tone-Color Rules.” These 
are again followed by chapters in which 
the various colors are taken up one by 
one, first red, then yellow, blue, orange, 
green, violet, orange-red, orange-yellow, 
yellow-green, blue-green, violet-blue, vio- 
let-red. Chapter VII deals with “Abso- 
lute Pitch: The Consciousness of Tone,” 
Chapter VIII with “How to Read a Mel- 
odic Line: Melody,” Chapter IX with 
“Harmony—Compound Units of Pitch,” 
Chapter X with “How to Hear Music: 
Musical Dictation: Mastery.”  Color- 
plates for each color are found in these 
chapters, and the correlation of the vi- 
brations of light and sound on which 
scientific truth the system of “Marcotone” 
is based are fully explained. Mr. Mar- 
yon has written original musical exam- 
ples to be sung or hummed at sight, ex- 
amples that range from the easy to the 
very difficult, viz., Exercises 23 in three 
parts on Page 63. When the student can 
read these easily he has, indeed, gained 
the mastery of his art! 


Knowing Edward Maryon, I have gone 
to him recently and talked again with 
him on “Marcotone,” for no comments on 
his volume would really be complete with- 
out a record of his own statement on mu- 
sical art and musical education as he sees 
it for coming generations. He talked and 
I wrote down what he said. I transmit 
to the readers of MUSICAL AMERICA, as a 
very precious thing, the statement of one 
of the most remarkable musicians in this 
country, or any country, to-day, who sees 
music a very different matter from the 
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music teacher of our time, whether that 
teacher be in a metropolis or a small 
town. 

“Our present system of music,” said 
Mr. Maryon, “is derived from the Pytha- 
gorean tetrachords, obtained through the 
measurements of the partial and upper- 
partials (prime and harmonics) of the 
monochord. For example, take the tone 
symbolized as C, in the Great Octave, 
pitch 66’. This string subdivides itself 
when plucked into a series of aliquot 
parts, octave, one-half, twelfth, one-third, 
perfect fifth and inverted fourth, etc., 
and is counted by ‘intervals.’ In count- 
ing out these intervals as a series of 
fifths, which is the first independent mo- 
tion of the string after the octave, as 
harmonics, two tetrachords are obtained: 
C DE F: G A B C, which is at once 
seen to be our so called Diatonic Scale 
and which the Greeks called their ‘Lydian 
System.’ To equalize the intervals and 
extend its variety, during the early part 
of the Renaissance the Diatonic Scale 
was split up into twelve equal parts as a 


‘chromatic’ octave of twelve semitones, - 


or half steps; but the original diatonic 
form of the scale remained the base of 
our harmonic system, confined to chord 
measurements by interval. Despite the 
seml-emancipation of some modern Rus- 
sians, Debussy and his followers, and the 
rank idiosyncrasies of our ultra-moderns, 
they are one and all held and controlled 
for their basic harmonies by the inter- 
vallic process of the Diatonic Scale. 


The “Marcotone” Scale 


“The ‘Marcotone Scale,’ on the con- 
trary, is purely a tonal scale, foreign to 
the arbitrary formulas of measuring in- 
tervals. Starting from the immemorial 
fundamental, 66’, or its ratio in a lower 
or higher octave, the ‘Marcotone Scale’ 
is built up as a series of objective tones 
and their complementary subjective 
tones, thus: Cg; Da; Eb; F#(Gb) ct 
(db); G#dt; AZ f, forming a complete 
tone-scale, or circle, of twelve tones; a 
harmony constructed therefrom must, of 
necessity, be entirely foreign to that 
formed from the ‘Diatonic Scales’s’ inter- 
vals. With the exception that this scale 
is tempered to modern conveniences, it 
agrees in number of rationic movement 
with the solar spectrum, our one static 
octave of the universal principle of Life. 
—Vibration. 

“Correlating the ‘Marcotone ‘Scale’ as 
Tone-Color, the scale of pigmentation, not 
the scale of lightspeeds (spectra) gives 
us their agreement. This is due to the 
fact that the Tone-Color Scale is obtained 
by the decomposition of the Absolute Si- 
lence or Darkness, into its natural parts, 
by subtraction which is also common to 
pigments (color) as it is to tone; whereas 
the formative principle of the spectrum 
is by addition. 

“Therefore, the primaries used for the 
decomposition of whiteness into color, and 
silence into tone, given in color-names 
are: Red; Yellow; Blue,—and not the 
spectral fundamentals which arrest our 
triplex of optical nerve-centers when 
contemplating light-forms, viz., Red: 
Green—(blue); Violet—(blue). Fur- 
thermore, the act of correlating tone 
with color is by changing the ratio of 
activity, from molecular into atomic, so 
that an equal appeal is made to both 
the auditory and visual nerve-centers. 
An instrument actually performing this 
phenomenon is called the ‘Marcotone 
Keyboard.’ ” 

Working as he does with an entirely 
different scale from our intervallic scale, 
Mr. Maryon deals with the subject of 
music teaching from the standpoint of a 
knowledge of musical theory, not as it is 
taught in our harmony primers, of course, 
to be given the punil first so that he will 
have a real freedom in reading music. 
This occurs long before he ever becomes 
associated with an instrument, whether 
the instrument chosen by him be a violin, 
a piano, a ’cello or his own voice. And 
we can readily agree with him that with 
this process there would come a glorious 
change in the art of music, a time when 
singers would read music without first 
having to take hours and days to study 
the single line assimned them by the 
composer, as most of them have to do 
to-day. Then in the matter of memory, 
he has actually demonstrated through his 
pupils that they can sit in a chair for a 





“With ‘Marcotone’ Edward Maryon Points 
the Way for a New System of Musical 
Education, a System at Once More Nat- 
ural and Progressive than the Present.” 


comparatively short time with the music 
before them of a composition they have 
neither seen nor heard before and then 
go to their instrument and produce it 
without the music. What is more, they 
can learn it almost as readily backwards. 
I have heard this done and was, of course, 
startled at its being possible. 


Reading Music Backwards 


Recently in Paris, as recorded in this 
journal a few weeks ago, the American 
pianist Arthur Shattuck, who has studied 
with Mr. Maryon, startled a gathering 
of musicians by playing backwards from 
memory the Serenade of the Swiss com- 
poser, Blanchet. Blanchet was present, 
but did not recognize the piece, and 
when Mr. Shattuck told him what he 
was playing he was both delighted and 
dumfounded. Some of the Bach pre- 
ludes and fugues played backwards I 
have heard Mr. Shattuck play, and they 
are just as interesting contrapuntally as 
in their original form, it being true, of 
course, that polyphonic music sounds bet- 
ter backwards probably than homophonic 
music. Mr. Maryon contends, however, 
that there is nothing wrong about music 
played backwards as a test of mental 
tonal freedom. The work with which 
“Marcotone” deals is vast, and it is, of 
course, natural that the skeptics will not 
believe that a system has been found 
whereby, through the correlation of au- 
ditory and visual sensations a person can 
be taught to think the tone C, as well as 
to think the color red. The vibrations 
which produce these sound and light 
speeds are identical. Through our tra- 
dition, painting our houses various col- 
ors, wearing colored clothing, etc., we 
do not need to be shown a red object to 
be able to think red. But only the few 
persons who have absolute pitch can 
produce the tone C, without going to a 
piano and playing the tone. 

Mr. Maryon believes further that no 
musician is mentally hearing a piece of 
music which he has before him by read- 
ing it and getting the general feeling of 
it from the contour of its melodic lines or 
the sequence of its harmonies; he holds 
that only when he is reading it in abso- 
lute pitch is he hearing the music. And 
this pitch is obtainable through the study 
of “Marcotone.” One looks forward, in- 
deed, with eagerness to the time when a 
generation will be thus equipped. Mr. 
Maryon has already prepared a staff of 
teachers to go forth and spread this mu- 
sical gospel. Let us wish them well in 
their splendid work of making the world 
more musical. There is need of it, in- 
deed. 





Orchestras Engage Miss Garrison 


Mabel Garrison now in England with 
other noted American singers, has been 
engaged for solo appearances next sea- 
son by the Cleveland Symphony, Detroit 
Symphony and St. Louis Symphony or- 
chestras. She will again appear in lead- 
ing coloratura roles at the Metropolitan 
Opera ‘during November, December and 
January. 
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Chicago Studio Notes 


HICAGO, June 13.—Saturday after- 

noon in Kimball Hall a number of 
advanced piano pupils of the American 
Conservatory played an interesting list 
of compositions, the following taking 
part: Lucille Sweetzer, Bernice Tohill, 
Ruth Bishop, Elline Undem, Alma Stem- 
ler, Marie Stange, Bernice Jelinek, Mar- 
ion Roberts and Ethel Lyon. 

A series of public prize contests in 
the various departments of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory ended Saturday, with 
those in the violin department. The fol- 
lowing distinguished personages decided 
the various contests: Josef Lhévinne, 
William Lines Hubbard, Herman Dev- 
ries, Herbert Miller, Richard Czerwonky, 
Edward Freund, Adolf Hoffman, Walter 
Spry, Edward Moore, Marx Oberndorfer, 
Clarence Eidam, Frederick Haines, Alice 
Drake Butler, Frederick Webster, James 
McDermid, Albert Borroff, Mrs. Bracken, 
Frederik Fredriksen, J. Ribaupierre, and 
John T. Read. 





Whitney Tew held a soirée musical 
in his studio Wednesday evening, June 9. 
Mr. Tew announced during the evening 
that the object was to illustrate the sa- 
lient points of difference between the 
one-position scale and that of current 
theories. Quartet No. 2 and Trio No. 3 
gave the program. Pauline Haggard was 
the solo pianist. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Lenore R. Schultz, student in the vocal 
department, has been elected Supervisor 
of Music in the public school of Mon- 
mouth, III. 

Antoinette Garnes, student in the same 
department, gave a recital in the Con- 
cert Hall of New England Conservatory, 
Boston, Mass., last week. 

There is already a great demand for 
tickets for the Chicago Musical College 
commencement exercises and _ concert 
which takes place in the Auditorium June 
23. This season there is an unprece- 
dented interest in the occasion by vis- 
itors from out of town, a large number 


of which are studying during the Summer 
Master School of the College, which 
opens June 28. 

The Chicago Musical College Orchestra, 
made up of students, gave a concert ii 
Ziegfeld Theater Saturday morning. 


Chicago Musical College Prize 
Competitions 


The final competitions in the violin and 
vocal departments of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College were held Friday morning 
in the Ziegfeld Theater, those in the piano 
department following on Saturday morn- 
ing. The awards were as follows: 

VIOLIN, Senior Diploma Class: Dia- 
mond Medal, Gladys Welge; Gold Medal, 
Inez Chambers; Honorable Mention, Flor- 
ence Hiteshew. 

VIOLIN, Graduation Class: Diamond 
Medal, Glen Halik; Gold Medal, Rudolph 
Reiners; Honorable Mention, Geraldine 
Massey. 

VocaL, Senior Diploma Class: Dia- 
mond Medal, Ethel MacDonald; Gold 
Medal, Weldon Whitlock; Honorable Men- 
tion, Edward Martin. 

Graduation Class: Diamond Medal, 
Solidad Rendon; Gold Medal, Bernice 
Camerer; Gold Medal, Lowell Wadmund; 
Honorable Mention, Esther Thisleton. 

PIANO, Senior Diploma Class: Dia- 
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“Florence Hinkle sang at her 
best, in Witherspoon Hall yester- 
day afternoon. ... A recital in five 
parts. Each of these consisted of 
a group of songs which seemed to 
have been selected that Miss 
Hinkle might to the best advan- 
tage disclose the rare purity and 
the sympathetic appeal of a voice 
which, since she first made her ap- 
pearance in public in this her home 
city, a number of years ago, has 
been heard in many parts of the 
country and won her distinguished 
fame. 

“Beginning with Handel’s 
‘Angels Ever Bright and Fair,’ and 
including in her first group three 
Italian songs in the old style, by 
Donaudy, Miss Hinkle offered next 
three songs by Brahms, ‘The Night- 
ingale,’ ‘A Thought Like Music,’ 
and ‘My Love, It Is Green,’ these 
being followed as an encore by a 
quaint Russian folk song, which, 
as the singer explained, ‘has a 
great many words and one small 
tune.’ 

“In all of these, Miss Hinkle 
showed how thoroughly proficient 
she is, particularly in producing 
the finer effects in pianissimo pas- 
sages and legato phrases, which 
=f} intimately reveal true ‘vocal 
art. 

“The third group was by Liszt, 
Fourdrain and Orsini, and then 
came Mrs. Beach’s familiar ‘Ah, 
Love But a Day,” brilliantly sung, 
and, as one of four in this part, a 
charming ‘Little Brother’s Lulla- 
by,’ by Broeckx, in which is told 
how a small boy is unable to join 
his companions in their play be- 
cause he has ‘to get the baby to 
sleep.’ This taking child ditty was 
so delightfully given that a part 
of it had to be repeated.” 





Three Significant 
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Her Triumph in 
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“Her program began with a 
tender and telling delivery of Han- 
del’s ‘Angels Ever Bright and 
Fair,’ well suited to the singer’s 
characteristic voice and method; 
and then came three Italian songs, 
‘written in the old style,’ by Do- 
naudy. These were particularly 
lovely in their sustained and fluent 
legato effects—melody pure and 
simple, without charlatanry of pre- 
tense. Three lyrics of Brahms 
gave place to Liszt, Fourdrain, 
Orsini and eight others; and the 
singer gave renewed proof of her 
remarkable versatility, for she was 
quite as successful with the lighter 
vein and the playful badinage as 
with the songs of a weightier spir- 
itual import. 

“She does not rest her appeal 
upon volume of sound—she never 
forces her tones; but to hear her 
sing is to receive an object-lesson 
in breath-control, in phrasing, in 
the value of dynamic contrast and 
emotional emphasis. No recital of 
‘the season has brought forward a 
better singer or better songs.” 
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“Florence Hinkle’s postponed 
song recital was given in Wither- 
spoon Hall yesterday afternoon. 
The popular soprano gave a de- 
lightful program of varied songs 
and sang the number with in- 
creased artistry. The program 
opened with the Handel ‘Angels 
Ever Bright and Fair, followed by 
a group of three songs by Donaudy. 
Then came a_ group of _ three 
Brahms songs, ‘The Nightingale,’ 
‘A Thought Like Music,’ ‘Meine 
Liebe ist Gruen,’ in which the 
singer evidenced an amplified sense 
of artistic interpretation. 


“The charming Liszt, ‘O quand 
je dors,’ Fourdrain’s ‘Cello que je 
prefere’ and Orsini’s ‘Il passa’ com- 
pleted the third number and a 
group of four songs in English, 
one of which was the beautiful 
‘Message’ of Blazajewitch, and a 
group of four others, including the 
popular negro spiritual, ‘O, Didn’t 
It Rain,’ completed the program. 
The recital was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the rather large audience 
which, in addition to profiting by 
the music, had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the proceeds of the 
concert were to be devoted to a 
worthy charity—the Summer fund 
of the Children’s Homeopathic 
Hospital.” 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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mond Medal, Adelaide Anderson; G 
Medal, Rae Bernstein; Honorable ™ 
tion, Earle B. Armil. 

Graduation Class: Diamond -M, 
Margaret Wilson; Gold Medal, Dor 
Rutherford; Honorable Mention, Car 
Schuyler. 

Post Graduation Class: Gold Me 
Ann Gordon; Honorable Mention, E 
Weiskopf. 


LOTT VISITS HOME CITY 








Heard Again in Colum! 


After Several Years 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 12.—Cliff 
Lott, baritone, of Los Angeles, Cal., | 
has been here visiting old friends 
the house guest of Mr. and Mrs. Sinc! 
Nace, was presented last night in 
ball room of Hotel Deshler by his h 
and hostess to an audience which fi! 
the room to overflowing. Mr. Lott, : 
ways known in this, his home city, a 
singer of sterling qualities, moved 
Los Angeles a number of years a 
where he has become not only a leadi),; 
singer and teacher but one of the fo 
most citizens of Los Angeles and 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Lott was gree! 
rapturously when he first appeared 
the stage and at the close of every s 
cessive song, the audience delighting 
honor their old friend; but, the criti 
musicians in the audience were charm 
anew by the sheer artistry of his wo: 
the unfailing excellent quality of to: 
remarkable breath control, the compl«\ 
understanding of the text of his sonv., 
and the all-too-few descriptive remar\: 
made about some of the numbers whi.) 
were not well known to the audience. 

Mr. Lott has added to a natura||, 
good voice, and deep feeling for 
literary content of his songs, the stui\ 
with eminent masters in Europe ani 
America, which have given him artist) 
finish and the grace and style of the 
very best of his day. He must jusi\\ 
be classed with the concert artists 0! 
this period. Everywhere in the audience 
were those who expressed a request thi! 
Mr. Lott be urged to be one of the 
artists of our next season here. 

It seems unfortunate that such 
singer has to give up this ripe period 0! 
his art to so large a class of student: 
as Mr. Lott has drawn to his charming 
studio in Los Angeles. Mrs. Lott is a 
pianist and accompanist of rare mus! 
cianship, the husband and wife giviny 
beautiful concerts now and then ove 
the Pacific Coast. 


Baritone 


The accompanist for 
the recital was Ruth Heizer, a youny 
pianist of Columbus who has recent!) 
come into the musical horizon, but who 
is considered more splendid at eaci 
successive appearance. Such accom 
panists are born, not made. 
E. M. S. 





Pupils of Lisette Josty-Hammond Give 
Recital in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall 


Lisette Josty-Hammond, the New York 
vocal teacher, presented a number 0! 
pupils in recital at Carnegie Chambe’ 
Music Hall on the evening of June ». 
The work of the various pupils disclose: 
admirable attention to interpretative (e- 
tail, clear enunciation and smooth tone 
production. Especially worthy of men- 
tion was the singing of Dorothy Have- 
man, Emma Johnson and Amelia Krauss. 
sopranos. Others who scored include: 
Caroline Bimberg, Clara Volpi, Gladys 
Brackfeld, Florence Lee Bennett, Lillian 
Halstead and Hazel Bliss. The program 
comprised works of Thomas, LaForve, 
Puccini, Gomez, Mascagni, Verdi, Mas- 
senet, Saint-Saéns, Godard, Denza. 
Ward-Stephens, Lohr, Pessard, Herbe'. 
Coombs, Hawerback-Friml, Bizet an’ 
Leoncavallo. Kitty Rachman of the 
Vestoff and Serova Dancing School, ¢.' 
tributed graceful classic dances and Jo- 
seph Callini and Bernice Dawn were 
able accompanists. M. B. 5 





if 


Estelle Leask Gives Recital in Studio 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 


A delightful song recital was give" 
by Estelle Leask, soprano, pupil °: 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, New Y 
singing teacher, in the Patterson sc 
on the afternoon of June 12. M 
Leask sang effectively works of Pucc'! 
Fourdrain, Fauré, Spohr, Paladi' 
Busser, Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsa! 
and Arensky, prefacing each group W"' 
short explanatory remarks. Har’) 
Horsfall, pianist and accompanist 
the School, was heard in numbers ° 
Christensen, D’Albert, Brahms ne 
Derfia, to all of which he gave charn 
interpretations. 
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Opera Engrosses Londoners 





Covent Garden Forces Repeat Successes—Carl Rosa Company 
Offers “Jewels of the Madonna’”—Newman Delivers His 


Verdict on Heifetz. 


By EDWIN EVANS 








ONDON, May 28.—Except for a 

really very fine performance of 
“Louise,” the week has not been eventful 
at Covent Garden. We have had “Mme. 
Butterfly” in Italian, with Joseph Hislop 
singing Pinkerton in Swedish, and on 
another occasion with Rosina Buckman 
singing the name-part in English. We 


have had repetitions of the successes of 
the first week with occasional changes 
in the cast. But there has been nothing 
epoch-imaking, and at the moment of 
writing the only imminent production is 
that of Puccini’s ““Manon Lescaut” with 
Mme. Ida Quaiatti in the name-part. 
Even the performance of “Louise” does 
not give the critic much to write about, 
because all the principal exponents are 
well known on their respective parts. 
We have all heard Mme. Edvina as 
Louise, and Fernand Ansseau is no 
stranger as Julien. Nobody has played 


the part of the mother in England more 
ofter than Mme. Bérat, and Cotreuil’s 
performance of the father is nearly as 
familiar. Except for Huberdeau as the 
Ragpicker and Maurice Oger as the 
Noctambule, it cannot be said that the 
multitude of small parts were equally 
well distributed. Some of them, in fact, 
were quite badly performed, but Albert 
Coates had so fine a control of the en- 
semble that one was prepared to condone 
the occasional defects. The third act 
has seldom gone with such a right good 
swing, and the audience was enthusiastic. 

On the previous evening, the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company at the Lyceum had 
regaled us with “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” in English. This highly colored 
melodrama suits the company very well, 
for they have always been inclined to be 
vociferous, and here for once, they had 
their justification. The three principal 
parts were sung by Beatrice Miranda, 
William Boland and Hebden Foster, and 


the performance was conducted by Hen- 
riquez de la Fuente. There were occa- 
sional crudities in the orchestra, and in 
the minor parts, but on the whole, the 
production was up to the standard of 
this popular opera company. 

Owing to the Whitsuntide break, the 
concert list is not a heavy one, nor does 
it contain anything of outstanding im- 
portance except, perhaps, the Beethoven 
recital given by Mr. Howard-Jones, one 
of our most earnest pianists. 

Mme. Geni Sadero has given us an op- 
portunity of renewing acquaintance with 
the charming folk-songs she has garnered 
from different parts of Italy, and a 
Roumanian pianist, Mme. Cella Delav- 
rancea, has given another recital. That 
practically exhausts the list. 


Newman and Heifetz 


When I wrote in my last letter about 
Jascha Heifetz, Ernest Newman had not 
yet delivered his verdict. As my remarks 
may, perhaps, have come as a surprise 
to some of Heifetz’s American admirers, 
I venture to append a portion of his criti- 
cism, if only to show that Ido not stand 
alone in my opinion. It is headed “A 
Disappointment,” and runs thus: 

“Like most of the people with whom 
I have talked, I found Heifetz a dis- 
appointment. The technical facility and 
the pure beauty of the tone are beyond 
cavil. But we were prepared for these. 
The one question we were all asking 
was whether Heifetz, in addition to 
bein” a consummate violinist, was a con- 





MESSRS. ENOCH & SONS beg to inform the profession that Messrs. 


Ricordi & Company’s agency of their catalogue is discontinued, and that 
they are now established under the name of Enoch & Sons at 


56 East 34th St., New York 


Messrs. Enoch & Sons’ new vocal catalogue will be ready in a few days, 
and meanwhile they beg to call attention to a few of their most popular 





songs: 
Down in the Forest......... —4 keys—Landon Ronald 
a | ee ee —4 keys—Landon Ronald 
ED ince os kw pede we oH —3 keys—Landon Ronald 
A Cycle of Life (Album)....—3 keys—Landon Ronald 
RA his owas wclleve a —4 keys—Gerald Lane 
My Dream of You.......... —3 keys—Paul Rodney 
Come Sing to Me........... —4 keys—Jack Thompson 
¢. i. a Paar —2 keys—H. Bemberg 


And their latest Success (from the album “Song Pictures” ) : 
I Passed by Your Window. ...—4 keys—May H. Brahe 


Messrs. Enoch & Sons will have ready in good time for the autumn season 
their catalogue of the celebrated Enoch Song Albums, as well as of the later 
compositions by the famous composer Chaminade, which are their sole 


copyright. 


A Valuable Singing Tutor: Messrs. Enoch & Sons call the attention of 
Students and Teachers to a very important work by the late Liza Lehmann, 
entitled “Practical Hints for Students of Singing.” This book is invaluable 
to all students of singing. Price $2.00 net. 


Elementary Pianoforte Technic: The best tutor on the market 1s Dr. 


Ralph H. Bellairs’ “Elements of Technic On a Rhythmic Basis.” 


More 


work can be done by a pupil with this method than with any other. Price 


$1.00 net. 





summate interpreter of violin music. 
I myself found nothing in his playing 
to lead me to think him anywhere near 
the front rank in this respect. He gave 
me unalloyed pleasure in the group of 
purely, and merely violinistic trifles that 
he played at the end of his program. 
They ask for nothing more than the per- 
fection of technique, and this they cer- 
tainly had from him. But in his big- 
ger music I could not detect a trace of 
the temperament, the vision of the artist 
who is great in the full sense of the 
word. Beauty there always is in the 
playing, but it is only a surface beauty. 

“Heifetz’s playing of the first page 
or two of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
would alone have been sufficient to show 
how far he has yet to go before he can 
stand comparison as an interpreter with 
a Sarasate, a Kreisler, or an Ysaye; 
while in the Bach Chaconne there was, 
for me, never a hint of the wide range 
of emotion the work covers, no percep- 
tion of it, seemingly, as an outpouring 
of the ardors and tenderness and hero- 
isms of Bach’s soul, but only as a difficult 
show piece for the violin. Kreisler and 
the rest of them can breathe again. We 
had been told by Heifetz enthusiasts that 
there was nothing for all the other great 
fiddlers to do now but to tear off their 
strings and sell what was left of the 
instrument. They really need _ not 
worry.” 


ALFREDO SALMAGGI FETED 








Work of Director of Italian Lyric Federa- 
tion Acclaimed at Banquet 


A large company assembled at the Vit- 
toria Chateau, Bath Beach, on Sunday 
evening, to pay tribute to the work of 
Alfredo Salmaggi, director of the Italian 
Lyric Federation and editor of Music 
and Musicians of New York. The ban- 
quet was given in recognition of the work 
of Mr. Salmaggi in directing the spring 
season of grand opera at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, opening on May 3, 
and closing June 16, during which “Gia- 
conda,” ‘‘Aida,” “Forza del Destino,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Trovatore,” “Otello,” “Ballo in Mas- 
chera,” “Norma,” and “Carmen” were 
produced. Mr. Salmaggi’s direction of 
these productions was lauded by G. 
Molinari, of Jl Progresso, Mr. Deyo, of 
the Brooklyn Standard Union, and 
others, and the remarks of these speak- 
ers were enthusiastically cheered by the 
diners. 

Mr. Salmaggi has planned ambitiously 
for the fall season of opera to be given 
under his direction at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music in September and 
October. The season will open with 
“Mefistofele” on the evening of Sept. 7 
and will be followed by “La Bohéme,” 
“Don Carlos” and a répertoire of operas 
in Italian. Leopold Mugnone, the Italian 
conductor, will direct the forces of the 
Italian Lyrie Federation with Adriano 
Ariani. 





WORCESTER, MAss.—Mary Howe-Bur- 
ton presented a number of advanced 
pupils June 11 in Horticulture Hall. 
The singers were Yvonne Desrosiers, 
coloratura soprano; Elinor Bergstrom, 
Helen Van Der Kaay. and Helen Yngve 
Helen Dower, Caroline Lilly, Edyth 
Schiller, Gertrude Donovan. Alice Smith, 
Maryaret Sullivan, Flora Kraemer and 
Marjorie Howard. The pupils were as- 
sisted by Sylvia Fish, violinist, and A -- 
rust Battles, flautist. Lucien Howe, 
pianist and composer, a brother of Mme. 
Burton, played all accompaniments ably. 
Annette and Regina Anderson, piano 
pupils of Gertrude Sullivan, were pre- 
sented in recital in Chamber of Com- 
merce Hall last week. 
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KIENZL VS. HAYDN 


Circumstances of late have given hope that the non- 
sense practised during the war by the various embat- 
tled nations on the music of their enemies was declin- 
ing to the vanishing point. But are not such hopes 
premature? Now we find Austria grimly determined 
on cutting its nose to spite its face. It is decreed 
officially that Haydn’s national anthem, “Gott erhalte 


’ Franz den Kaiser,” must be scrapped and something 


new sung in its place. Chancellor von Renner has all 
the details of the substitution settled. He himself is 
to write the words of the new hymn and has commis- 
sioned Wilhelm Kienzl, composer of such glorious mas- 
terpieces as “Kuhreigen,” “Evangeliman,” “Uvarsi,” 
“Hermar der Narr” and 150 piano pieces that no one 
ever plays, to do the tune. For all we know the Chan- 
cellor’s poetic gifts may be Shakespearean in their scope 
and richness, and the words of the new song may in- 
spire with undreamed pride and courage the hearts of 
his countrymen in their present notorious state of 
depression. But when it comes to the music we refuse 
to entertain serious thoughts of Kienzl as a rival to 
Papa Haydn. 

Is Chancellor von Renner really so simple as to sup- 
pose that any man can make and unmake national 
songs at will? His ban will probably exercise as little 
ultimate effect on the deathless melody of Hadyn as 
an order from him would stop the blue Danube from 
flowing past the city of Vienna. National or folksongs 
have a disconcerting way of remaining ineradicable 
in spite of political vicissitudes and mutations. Peo- 
ples, not one individual, make or repudiate them. And 


what triple fools would the folks of Austria be to re- 
linquish a noble tune, hallowed by a century’s use, be- 
cause, forsooth, a certain chancellor decrees it! 

Come what may, Haydn’s inspiration is in no danger 
of obliteration. Our pious churchgoers have long since 
seen to that by appropriating the melody and fitting it 
to Sunday-school words. They will continue to sing 
“Praise the Lord, Ye Heavens Adore Him,” whatever 
the domestic politics of Austria and in spite of the 
presumption of the Prussians, who years ago arrogated 
the song for themselves. And the chamber musicians 
can likewise do their preservative share. For wise old 
Papa Haydn was shrewd enough to incorporate the 
melody, of which he was himself so fond, in a string 
quartet! 


- 


FESTIVAL TIME 


Spring and the music festival always have gone hand 
inhand. The passing of the regular seasons in the larger 
music centers serves the purpose of transferring music 
from the concert hall to more alluring places, often 
under the open sky. It seems to bring on a sort of 
blossom-time in many smaller communities, which set 
about to deck themselves out in the finest musical array 
possible. Though the many festivals held all over the 
continent in recent weeks have been much the same 
as those of other years, and probably are not yet to 
be compared with traditional and time-honored events 
of like nature in the Old World, there have been many 
signs of more widespread appeal and increased popular 
hold. 

More than ever, the music festival is essentially dem- 
ocratic. Prices are low. Slender purses have their 
day. Non-musicians who abjure the more formal pro- 
grams of the winter concerts are caught in the swirl 
to attend. Incentive is given for the formation of large 
choruses which attract to their ranks many amateurs 
not sufficiently interested to become regular music club 
workers. Local orchestras, too, receive an impetus. 
The trend of the festival is to appeal to the many, 
rather than the few, not only with respect to the audi- 
ences, but the participants. 

When outside soloists are brought in, something besides 
stage fame often is the determining factor. As a rule, 
festival audiences desire first of all to understand what 
is being sung. They want the words. Consequently, 
the American artist who has mastered the diction of 
his native speech is likely to succeed better than some 
operatic alien whose pealing high tones are electri- 
fying in a theater, but who doesn’t get at the hearts 
of an open-air audience that hungers for a message. 
It can’t receive that message unless the words, as well 
as the music, come home to it in a normal, whole- 
hearted, essentially human way. 

The singer who best succeeds at a festival usually 
is the singer who can awake the simpler and tenderer 
emotions. There isn’t much room there for artistic 
snobbery. Spring and summer audiences ordinarily are 
looking for the artist who can come to them on a soft 
night, under smiling stars, and make them feel, with 
Galsworthy, that “there’s a wind in the world.” 


- 
o- 








The error of the familiar inclination to look far afield 
in quest of creative talent to the neglect of possibilities 
close at hand is once more exemplified in the success 
of Bernard Rogers in carrying off the Pulitzer Musical 
Scholarship. Mr. Rogers has been for the past five 
years a member of the editorial staff of MusICcAL 
AMERICA and an earnest and penetrating appraiser of 
things musical. He has been reticent with respect to 
his own gifts, though a tone poem of his “To the 
Fallen,” was deemed worthy of performance by the 
New York Philharmonic last year. Last week an- 
nouncement was made at Columbia University of Mr. 
Rogers’ acquisition of the scholarship, granted on the 
advice of Daniel Gregory Mason and Frank Damrosch. 
MUSICAL AMERICA feels gratified and proud at this 
signal success of one of its most capable members. 


2 
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Down Havana way, standees at the opera must look 
through shutters at the back of the boxes. This would 
be easy for some of those millionaire supporters of our 
own American opera houses who nightly strive to get 
a squint at the stage, from a proper place of obscurity 
in the back of a box, by looking through the aperture 
formed by the crook of an elbow on the part of the 
Epeneteat dowager sitting up front where the jewels 
show. , 
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And now it is the negro’s turn to be vindicated before 
the world. Off to Africa has gone one of the race’s 
foremost musicians to prove that darktown music is 
neither barbershop nor jazz. Recitalists will wait 
eagerly for his return, hoping for material from which 
to present, possibly in native costume, programs de- 
voted to Hottentot, Zulu, Liberian, Congo and Somali- 
land folk songs. 


- 
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It was recently chronicled that the members of one 
of New York’s musical societies got together for their 
first annual breakfast. Annually-is about as often as 
most folk can afford breakfast, anyway. 
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A Tenor Under a Tree 


Frederick Gunster, American tenor, is pictured here, 
“underneath the bough,” at Kitchawan, N. J., at which 
place he will remain until next September, enjoying a 
vacation. While he seems to lack not only the “Book 
of Verses,” but also the “Jug of Wine,” the “Loaf of 
Bread” and the “Thou” specified, he yet appears quite 
reasonably content. And why shouldn’t he? He has 
just closed the busiest concert season that has been his 
since he returned to that field several years ago. 


Kanders—Helene Kanders, concert soprano, sang to 
1000 prisoners in the Sing Sing chapel on the night of 
June 8. She was enthusiastically received. 


Monteux—Pierre Monteux, the conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, has changed his summer plans. He wil! 
remain in the neighborhood of Boston, instead of going 
to Europe. 


Saint-Saéns—The veteran French composer, who goes 
to Athens shortly to play the piano, writes of himself 
to a friend: “I am the oldest living pianist.” M. Saint- 
Saéns, indeed, is eighty-four years old, and played the 
instrument first at the age of four. 


Szendrei—Alatar Szendrei, formerly conductor of the 
Century Opera Company, is now first conductor at the 
Leipzig Opera House. His opera, “The Turquoise Gar- 
den,” was given under his direction for the first time 
last January, and has been repeated twenty times since. 


Kubelik—At the festival to be held in Prague this 
month celebrating the first anniversary of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic, Jan Kubelik is to appear. The famous 
violinist, accompanied by an orchestra of 250 men, wil! 
play one of his own concertos for violin, which he com 
posed during the war. 


Destinn—Both in several concerts and in operatic 
performances will Ema Destinn appear at the Czecho- 
Slovak festival to be held toward the end of June in 
Prague. Mme. Destinn will sing before Dr. Masaryk, 
president of Czacho-Slovakia and members of the diplo- 
matic corps of many countries on these occasions. 


Hackett—Arthur Hackett, tenor, will not be seen in 
any snapshots this summer depicting bathing, tennis, 
golf, automobile or lolling ease. All his attention he 
intends, or rather an unkind arbiter of his fate so 
decrees he should intend, to -devote entirely to the 
ebullient joys of apartment hunting. He has received 
“notice” that his present apartment will be leveled. 


Fanning—Cecil. Fanning, American baritone, ani 
H. B. Turpin, have met with such success in their series 
of six recitals at the Wigmore Hall, London, duriny 
May, that they say number thirteen has no more ter 
rors for them. They sailed from New York on Apri! 


*13; one of their recitals was on May 13; Mrs. Turpin 


occupied seat 13, row 13, at these recitals, and the Lon- 
don house which Mr. and Mrs. Turpin have leased fo) 
the summer, and where Mr. Fanning is their guest, is 
13 Palace Gardens Terrace. 


Nevin—Olive Nevin, soprano, is busy attending co! 
lege commencements this week. In Pittsburgh, for 
example, there is a special celebration of the fiftiet! 
anniversary of the Pennsylvania College for Women. 
and Walter Wild, a talented young organist, has writ 
ten the music for a pageant, at which Miss Nevin, rep 
resenting Prophecy, will sing the prologue. From this 
event the singer goes to Boston, to participate in th: 
exercises given at her Alma Mater at the anniversar) 
of the choir. organization of Wellesley College. 

Gunther—Frederick Gunther, one of the Community 
Service musical organizers, introduced a novel program 
for community singing at a recent recital given 2 
Sing Sing prison. Mr. Gunther asked the audience to 
imagine that they were members of a glee club whic! 
was about to take a trip to Europe, and that the vari 
ous events in their trips were to be described in song: 
These songs ran from “Goodbye, My Lover, Good 
bye,” as the ship left the dock, through the various 
folksongs of the European countries, and back to “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever,” as Sandy Hook was sighte: 
on the return voyage. Mr. Gunther sang as a solo, 0! 


this occasion, “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.’ 
“Kenneth S. Clark was pianist. i ae 
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OW that a Denver mining millionaire 
Notas staked Paris to an all-star opera 
season it behooves some well-meaning 
Tulsa oil prince to present Rome with a 
really first-class art gallery. 

* * * 


F any more countries lavish Legion of 

Honor, Chevalier and Distinguished 
Service medals on Walter Damrosch the 
athletic chest of the conductor will be 
too small to accommodate the decora- 
tions. In that event we suggest that Mr. 
Damrosch park the medals on his broaa 
and handsome shoulders, for after all the 
most an audience sees of a conductor is 
his back. 


* * * 








THE ROMANCE OF THE TENOR 
WHO ANSWERED ADS 








E breezed into our office and rushed 
to our desk. 

“Hello!” he cried, eyeing us intently. 
“I remember you. You are’—and he 
correctly called off our four eight-sylla- 
bled names. “And I last met you seven 
years ago in Pernambuco. You have 
nine brothers, twelve sisters and nine- 


teen aunts. I will name them”—and 
he rapidly named each member of the 
family. “Oh, that’s nothing,” he ex- 
claimed gleefully, noting our look of 
amazement at his feat of memory, “I 
will begin backward”—and he flew over 
the list again, this time in reverse order. 
“Now I will start in the middle”—but 
we interrupted the amazing fellow. 

The procedure seemed oddly familiar. 

“Let’s see,” we mused, “your name is, 
1a an 

“Christopher Capon, and when you 
last saw me I was a poor struggling 
tenor, ragged in voice and dress. Re- 
member how I borrowed twelve cents’”— 

“Why, yes! I recall everything! And 
now if it’s no inconvenience”— 

“That’s why I am here, my dear 
friend,” beamed Christopher Capon. 
“Sir, accept this little check, your loan, 
and interest.” We almost fainted. The 
check was for a sum running into six 
figures and it was certified—only the 
thought of the Income Tax Collector 
makes us withhold the exact amount. 

“But, my dear Christopher’—we pro- 
tested, slipping the check in our pocket. 

“Not a word,” he broke in, “you 
earned the money fairly, as I will relate. 


CHAPTER II. 


“When you placed the twelve cents in 
my hand seven years ago I was a 
broken-down man.” He furtively sprin- 
kled a tear on his cheek. 


“Tt was a failure as a singer, my 
y 


By Cantus Firmus 











health was poor, I had no confidence in 
myself, I couldn’t remember my own 
middle name, I had clammy hands and 
cold feet. For three days, sir, I hadn’t 
touched food. I was hurrying to the 
nearest café when my eye caught a 
brightly colored magazine poster at the 
corner news stand. Fascinated, I read 
the magazine cover. 

““In this month’s Bodily Welfare,’ it 
read, ‘appears Rockaman’s | thrilling 
story: “From Twelve Cents to Riches; 
How I Won Health, Wealth and Power.” 
Hesitating but a second I threw down 
the dime and grabbed the treasure. 

“How I drank in every word of Rock- 
aman’s story! At the end of thirty 
minutes I moaned in despair and 
clutched weakly at the park bench. The 
article was a fraud—I had spent your 
capital for a string of smug words 
which meant nothing, which recited only 
worn-out axioms and platitudes. The 
Rockaman article was merely a pitiful 
piece of self-glorification intended to 
advertise the piety of a notorious prof- 
iteer and prohibitionist. 


CHAPTER III. 


“By this time I was faint for want of 
nourishment. I nibbled the cover-page 
and found it quite palatable; the glue 
within the binding was almost satisfy- 
ing. I had devoured the first thirty 
pages, finding a savage delight in the 
fact that I was thus destroying the ma- 
gazine’s announcement of its next 
swindling issue when I was attracted to 
a bold page advertisement: ‘How I Im- 
proved My Memory in One Evening and 
Became a Mental Giant: Send no money, 
Merely Your Name; if satisfied remit 
within thirty days.’ So I followed my 
impulse and spent another cent for a 
postal. 

“The words ‘Mental Giant, Mental 
Giant’ keep ringing in my ears and in- 
spired me to part with my remaining one 
cent. This coin-I also invested in a post- 
al and sent for a ‘liberal free sample’ of 
a new kind of health food which I saw 
advertised on another page. 

“Within a few days the memory course 
arrived. That evening the transforma- 
tion took place: I became a Mental 
Giant. I could recollect names, dates, 
figures and faces without an effort. 
Rather encouraged, I took up my partly 
consumed copy of Bodily Welfare and 
inspected the ads in a trustful and 
reverent spirit. 

“After all, I thought, the memory 
course was a success and as for the 
breakfast food, hadn’t it kept me alive all 
these days? By this time I had a little 
change on hands, so I systematically 
answered all of the most promising ads. 
‘Learn the Piano Within 30 Days,’ read 
one notice, and I sent in the coupon. As 
a result, I was able to play my own 
accompaniments and found no difficulty 
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Abe ELLIS, mezzo-soprano, was 
born in New York City, on June 15, 
1900. She received all her education in 


this city, but spent six months of each 
year in Europe 
from the time she 
was four until 
the time the war 
broke out. Her 
musical _ studies 
were pursued un- 
der Mme. Frieda 
Ashworth, and in 
1918, when she 
was only _ nine- 
teen, she was en- 
gaged for’ the 
Metropolitan 
Opera Company 
for four years. 
Miss Ellis 
made her first 
appearance with 
this company in 





Mary Ellis 


Philadelphia in December, 1918, when 
she appeared as Gianetta in “L’Elisir 
d’Amore.” This was followed a few 
days later with her New York début 
when she took the réle of Suor Geno- 
vieffa in the premiére performance of 
Puccini’s “Suor Angelica.” In the pre- 
miére of Wolf’s “Blue Bird” at the Met- 
ropolitan in December, 1920, she very 
successfully created the réle of Mytyl. 
Among her other appearances with the 
opera forces have been those as Siebel 
in “Faust” and as a Flower Maiden in 
“Parsifal.” She has also sung in con- 
cert before the Friends of Music Society 
of this city, and in Boston musicales and 
other recitals. In addition to her former 
roles, next season she is scheduled to 
appear, among other parts, as_ the 
Errand Girl in the revival of “Louise.” 
On Feb. 6, 1920, Miss Ellis married 
Louis Bernheimer, an ace in the Ameri- 
can Aviation Corps. She makes her 
present home in New York City. 




















STEINWAY | 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 


propriate. 


Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in 
Louisville, 


London, 
Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati, 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 


in finding some excellent engagements. 
‘He Never Sold Goods Before; To-day 
He is a $20,000 a Year Super-Salesman’ 
—that one sounded well, so I took this 
course and within a short time had a 
well-filled wallet. 

““‘Better English Will Increase Your 
Earnings,’ also attracted me. Within 
a few weeks I improved my English and 
turned down several offers as writer, lec- 
turer and ad writer. ‘Do You Want to 
Get Into the Movies?’ read another, so I 
took this course and soon accepted an 
engagement as Douglas Fairbanks’ suc- 
cessor with a Los Angeles concern. 
Right in the beginning I was discreet 
enough to answer the ad, ‘How to Be- 
come a Master Among Men,’ so I found 
no difficulty in getting just what I 
wanted. 

“These headings in the advertising sec- 
tions also appealed to me: ‘You Can 
Have Good Health and a Perfect Figure’; 
‘Learn Shorthand Within Seven Days’; 
‘Become a Lawyer by Studying at 
Home’; ‘Be a Banker, Study by Mail’; 
‘Cultivate Your Beauty’; ‘Become an Ar- 
tist in Your Spare Time’; ‘Learn Public 
Speaking in Ten Lessons’; ‘Analyze 
Character at a Glance.’ I sent for each 
of these courses and need I tell you the 
result—Look at me, sir.”’ We looked at 
his new spring suit, his diamond and 
ruby bejewelled fingers. 


CHAPTER IV 


“Your kind loan, sir, has given me all 
of this. I am sending for this”—and 
his voice sank to a whisper as he looked 
about cautiously. We read the ad he 
was indicating: “Brew Your Own at 
Home” it read. 

“My dear Chris,” we pointed out, 
“don’t you know that it is now against 
the law to answer this ad? “New bill 
passed Congress last week”— 

“Then you mean, you mean,” he 
cried hoarsely. ° You mean”— 

“Never mind what he means, Peter!” 
bellowed out a strange voice. ‘“We’ve 
got you now.” The intruder was a strap- 
ping fellow in uniform. 

“Cuse me, boss,” he explained, “but 
I’ve been hunting everywhere for this 
guy. He broke loose from the asylum 
this morning. Come, ’long, Peter,” he 
cooed, “here’s a nice new magazine for 
you.” Peter eagerly grasped the maga- 


zine. “That’s the baby,” murmured the 
keeper, “now come ’long and when we 
get home I’ll let you send out some more 
little coupons.” 

* 
Dear Cantus: 

The Austrian government has decided 
to abolish Haydn’s national hymn com- 
posed in 1797. Chancellor Renner has 
written the words of the new hymn and 
Composer (sic!) Kienzl has set it to 
music. What an opportunity our own 
W w W n has missed! Why not 
do away with “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” and have a new anthem with words 
by N. D. Baker and music by “ —— 








* * * 


F. P. A. in his Colyum gives us the 
following bonne bouche: From _ the 
Meadville, Pa., Tribune Republican head- 
line on Mabel Garrison’s sailing: “U.S. 


. Soprano to Sin in Europe.” 


* * * 


Dear CANTUS FIRMUS: 

What would Grieg say, if he lived to- 
day and heard his “Peer Gynt” Suite 
jazzed as I heard it one night last week? 

All jokes aside—I actually heard 
“Morning Mood” and “La Mort d’Asse”’ 
erattically jazzed! 

But heigh-ho, “It took the cake,” when 
on another evening I heard Puccini’s 
enchanting “Mi Bel di Ve Dremo” jazzed. 

Oh, Cantus! what’s “it” coming to? 

Cleveland. Cs Bey OPe 

* * a 
TEA room is a blade of lettuce and 
a sliver of ham surrounded by vocal 
students. 
aK * * 

Rev. Dr. D. Roach Straton advocates 
tar and feathers as proper covering for 
the bodies of those persons who appear 
nude or nearly, in aesthetic dances. 
Query: Does the worthy divine dress the 
naked truth in the same costume? 

J. A. H. 
aK * * 

A recent examination in the public 
schools of Brooklyn, according to the 
New Screen Magazine, brought forth the 
following answer to the question ‘Who 
was Nero?” “Nero was a Roman em- 
peror. A song has been written about 
him called, ‘Nero, My God to — 


a * * 
Lordy, we’ve hogged the whole page! 
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The First Organ West of the Alleghenies 


Ingenious Instrument Now Being Placed in Pittsburgh Museum, Was Once the Musical Won- 


~~ 





der of Young America 


By HARVEY B. GAUL 





ITTSBURGH, June 15.—We have all 

heard of the old Brattle organ up 
Boston way, and now there has come to 
light one that will equal it in interest. 
"Way back in the times when Washing- 
ton looked down on the site of the Pitts- 
burgh to be, and murmured as he is said 
to have done, ““My God, what a place for 
a city’? (stress the phrase anywhere you 
wish, though preferably what) this 
organ was being thought of and was in 
process of building. 

The organ was built by Joseph 
Downer, a twenty-year-old lad. Joseph 
Downer was the son of Dr. Eliphalet 
Downer, who hailed from north of Bos- 
ton. Dr. Downer fought with the Min- 


ute Men at Lexington, and was a sur- 
geon in the army in Boston at the out- 
break of the Revolutionary War. Later 
he became surgeon under the greatest 
of admirals, John Paul Jones. Dr. 
Downer served as surgeon on board the 
Bonhomme Richard and the Dolphin. 

Joseph Downer, the builder of the or- 
gan and the son of the doughty doctor, 
was born Jan. 28, 1767, in Brookline, 
Mass. When he was in his late teens 
the family treked over the Alleghenies to 
a hamlet called Cookstown, now known 
as Fayette City, Pa. He died in Cooks- 
town July 14, 1838. He was the owner 
of all kinds of mills; cotton, woolen, 
grist and saw mills, all of which were 
located on a dribbling stream known as 
Downer’s Run, a tributary of the Mo- 
nongahela. He also acquired government 
grants and tracts in the West. He 
owned vast parcels of land on the Ohio 
River, where Marietta and Gallipolis 
now stand. 

The progressive Joseph was what a 


great many men of his period were, a 
jack of all trades, and a master of every 
one—they had to be—and having a me- 
chanical turn he devised the organ. 
That it is an instrument of romance 
you may believe. Marie Antoinette’s in- 
strument in the gallery of St. Sulpice in 
Paris has no more fascination than has 
this early product of American ingen- 
uity. 

The organ is about six feet wide and 
nearly eight feet high. It is skeltonized 
in a heavy, rough framework, covered 
over with finished, smooth boarding, the 
whole painted with enamel and finished 
with carvings and scrollwork. The un- 
derpart of the instrument is given over 
to the bellows, a great square affair, 
pumped by a handle with the shape of a 
barrel stave, placed at the right of the 
organ. The stop knobs are located on 
either side of the console, and the pipes 


_placed directly above. The keyboard 


boasts forty-nine keys of black and white 
bone. One interesting feature of the in- 
trument that marks Joseph Downer as 
an inventor or at least an innovator is 
the keyboard. The keys are marked in 
the opposite: way from our traditional 
keyboard. Our white keys were his 
black, and our black keys were his white. 
Why not? Or as far as that is con- 
cerned why shouldn’t they be any color? 
Joseph Downer was that grand thing, a 
law unto himself. 

Aside from the keyboard the organ 
was constructed along the customary 
lines, and it is apparent that the youth- 
ful builder was more or less familar with 
conventional organ construction. The 
workmanship, like the furniture of the 
period, was perfect and the materials, 
while they were homemade were excel- 
lent. Some of the pipes were glued in 
and some were just placed in their 
grooves. As a matter of interest and to 








ALLEN AND FABIANI 











ALICE 


BARONI 


Wins ovation in Jersey City 
AS 


MARGUERITE IN FAUST 


Immediately engaged for 
six additional performances 





Photo by John Wetée 
SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


101 West 41st St., New York 


“Alice Baroni, who sang 
Marguerite, was given an 
ovation which lasted sev- 
eral minutes after the 
‘Jewel Song,’ but the ap- 
which followed 


the window aria exceeded 


plause 


even the first demonstra- 
tion. She 
sweet and powerful col- 
The tune- 
ful arias of the old opera 
have seldom been sung 


possesses a 
oratura voice. 
so well in this city.”"”-— 


Jersey City Journal, June 
4, 1920. 











show the strength of the glue (it was no 
library paste) the pipes that were glued 
are as tight to-day as they were the day 
Joseph Downer stuck them in. 

Pasted all over the interior of the in- 
strument are notes and pieces of paper. 
They are dated back as far as 1828, 
though the organ was set up in 1787. On 
the rough frame work at the side of the 
organ is a notation in‘chalk: “Tuned in 
1835,” and then again, “Tuned 1870.” 
What could have been his method of voic- 
ing and tuning. The instrument was 
evidently built into a corner of a room 
as one side of it was not enclosed, or was 
it left that way so that a person could 
get in to repair it? The hide on the 
bellows is split and cracked and in some 
places the wind chest is broken. In 
many places the keys are discolored and 
broken, but with all the wear and tear 
of time it is still an organ. 

When the organ was built it was a 
seven-day curiosity, like Katisha’s elbow 
and shoulder, “people came for miles 
around to see it.”” Cookstown became a 
point for tourists and people flocked in 
horse and buggy and hay-rick and farm 
wagon, and in the winter sleighing par- 
ties were made up to go and see the mar- 
velous instrument. The fame of good- 
man Downer swept over the countryside, 
and the mystery is how he ever escaped 
being made a senator or governor or 
something. When the organ was 
shipped down from Fayette County a 
pleasant fairy-story trailed along with 
it. 

One day a flock of happily ignorant 
folk journeyed over to see the instru- 
ment and to hear the virtuoso Joseph 
Downer discourse its music. A young- 
ish man of the yokel species entered the 
sitting-room of the organ house as it 
was called, and he espied a brass warm- 
ing-pan hanging on the wall. The rus- 
tic mistaking it for the organ, exclaimed: 

“And this is the organ?” 

“Yes,” said the builder, willing to per- 
petuate ignorance, “this is an organ. But 
it is something of a mystery, I must ask 
you to wait here while I take it in the 
other room and play it.” 

And so the jocular son of Jubal and 
all such as play the organ, took down the 


warming pan went into the next room 


and played—not upon the pan but the 
organ. The story goes on that Joseph 
Downer initiated him into the secrets of 
the pipes and bellows before the party 
went home. Which was possibly a mis- 
take, as where ignorance is bliss, or to 
modernize the “folly” part, what’s the 
use of “wising” folks up? 

The instrument is being set up in Car- 
negie Museum by Alfred Morehouse and 
William Worral, the organ experts in 
charge of Carnegie Hall organ. 

The Downer organ came to the Car- 
negie Museum as a loan from U. C. 
Kramer. With it comes a ledger in the 
builder’s own handwriting, showing that 
he sold the organ to a certain John May, 
for which he received a horse (condition 
unknown) a watch, some cash and some 
notes. All things considered, a horse 
was probably more valuable in those 
days. Carnegie Institute now has two 
organs; one four manual leviathan of the 
finest make and one little piece of antiq- 
uity, a kist o’whistles, that has romance 
in every nail hole. 





Esther Cutchin Plays in Spokane With 
Mendelssohn Club 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 12.—A large 
audience filled the First Presbyterian 
Church when the Mendelssohn Club un- 
der the direction of Thomas Moss, gave 
a concert on the evening of June 1. 
Esther Cutchin, pianist, added greatly to 
the success of the concert through her 
delightful interpretations of numbers by 
Liszt, Chopin, Schumann, Debussy and 
Gabrilowitsch. The choral forces sang 
charmingly under Mr. Moss’ direction. 
They were heard in works of Johnson, 
Little, Roeder, Burleigh, Buck, Cook, 
Gibson, Fanning and Wilson. Paul 
Tanner was the efficient accompanist. 





Hold Commencement at Chicago Conser- 
vatory 


CHICAGO, June 12.—The closing exer- 
cises and commencement program of the 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory were held at 
Kimball Hall last Saturday evening, 


under the direction of Elias Day, dir, 
of the school. A dramatic and my 
program was presented. Two plays 
J. M. Barrie, Fenn and Pryce broy 
to notice a number of the student 
the dramatic department, including | 
ald Lundegard, Helen McIntyre, |, 
Taylor, Estelle Van Horne, Dor 
Gage, Lillian Carpenter, Anna F 
Harrell, Boyce Baker and Loren Bz 
There were also three piano number: 
the program, played by Boyce Ba 
Ruth Rothe and Bernice Cougill, w! 
showed the talents and training of t! 
performers. The degrees and diplo: 
were conferred by Mr. Day. M. |} 





“TOSCA” TO OPEN RAVINI 





June 26 is Date When Series Begins — 
Casts Are Announced 


CHICAGO, June 12.—The first comp! 
casts of the operas which will open 
Ravinia season are at hand and are 
follows: 

Saturday evening (opening nig! 
June 26, “Tosca” will be presented \ 
Antonio Scotti, Florence Easton, Mor; 
Kingston, Louis D’Angelo, Paolo A 
nian and Giordani Paltrinieri in :\. 
principal réles under the direction of 
Gennaro Papi. The following nigh 
Massenet’s “Manon” will bring forth 
other wing of the company with Cha 
Hackett, in his début at Ravinia, Edith 


‘Mason, Leon Rothier and Graham Mz, 


with Richard Hageman conducting. 

The arrangement by which Char'es 
Hackett, the American tenor, who 
achieved a pronounced success at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in the last 
two seasons, comes to Ravinia is one 
which reflects credit on President Louis 
Eckstein, and with the enthusiastic sup- 
port of Antonio Scotti and of Florence 
Easton and Edith Mason, the season this 
year undoubtedly will surpass all pre- 
vious years. 

The Chicago Symphony supplying as 
usual the orchestral background for th 
operas, and a company which will bring 
forth some excellent singers who wil! 
make their débuts this year besides \Mlr. 
Hackett, all show unusual strength i: 
the Ravinia opera. Of other newcomers, 
Consuelo Escobar, Mary Kent, Pilade 
Sinagra and Renato Zanelli will ce: 
tainly interest the discriminating Rk: 
vinia public. M. R. 





Pupils of Margaret Dougherty Give Con- 
cert in East Orange 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., June 14.—The 
first piano recital by pupils of Margaret 
Dougherty, representative teacher of th 
Effa Ellis Perfield music teaching sys- 
tem, was given at the Young Woman's 
Club on the afternoon of June 12. The 
interesting program included works of 
Rogers, Smith, Adams, Grant-Schaefer, 
Reinecke, Gaynor and several numbers 
from the Effa Ellis Perfield constructive © 
music book. The program closed with 
convincing demonstration of class work 
in the Perfield music teaching system ‘e- 
livered by Mme. Perfield. The young 
soloists heard included Virginia Wilkin- 
son, Sylvia Vendig, Rita Horgan, A)- 
drew Horgan, Marie Jordan, Ruth Trim 
ble and Vivian Muti. 





William Reddick Off for Schroon Lake 


William Reddick, the New York ac- 
companist and composer, left New York 
on Monday for Schroon Lake in the 
Adirondacks, where he will spend the 
Summer, devoting his time to coaching. 
According to his present plans Mr. Red- 
dick will return to New York the midile 
of September and will remain the entire 
season. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Officers [0! 
the Apollo Club elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, H. Ear] North: 
vice-president, Howard E. Cole; secre 
tary, George F. Reed; treasurer, H. J. ! 
Toombs; director, Edgar M. Cooke. - 
gar M. Cooke, director of the Oklahom4 
City Apollo Club, is spending the sum 
mer at Schroom Lake, N. Y. He is °- 
companied by Mrs. Cooke, who will 2! 
for Europe September 15 for a visit #4! 
her former home, Aix-la-Chapelle. ">. 
Gene Pryor, Miriam Finerty and Suzanne 
Musgrove of El] Reno are with Mr. 1"! 
Mrs. Cooke and will study this sum!e! 
under Mr. Cooke and Oscar Seagle. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Mrs. John (2! 
vin Wells introduced Violet Mott to ® 
large audience at the auditorium of t!° 
Woman’s Club. The young woman mice’ 
a favorable impression in such works °* 
the Weber Sonata, “Liebestraum” °"! 
Sixth Rhapsody by Liszt, a Chopin grou! 
and several numbers by MacDowell. 
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FINE CLIMAX FOR 
PEORIA’S SEASON 


McCormack’s Farewell Recital 
and Bolm Ballet Are Final 
Attractions of Year 


PeoriA, ILL., June 5.—May witnessed 
two of the greatest musical triumphs of 
the season here in the appearance of the 
Little Symphony and the Adolph Bolm 
Ballet Intime on the evening of May 6, 
and John McCormack on May 10, at the 
Coliseum, under the auspices of the As- 
sociation of Commerce, both performances 
being given as a benefit for the mainte- 
nance of the Munic:pal Band. 

This was John McCormack’s second ap- 
pearance in Peoria, and the noted tenor 
sang to the largest enthusiastic audi 
ence ever assembled on a similar occasion. 
Every seat had been sold in the huge 
auditorium, and for the first time in its 
history hundreds were seated upon the 
stage. From the moment of his appear- 
ance upon the stage, preceding his first 
number, the aria, “Il mio tesoro,” from 
“Don Giovanni,” down to the last num- 
ber, “Moon of My Delight,” Liza Leh- 
mann, the evening was an unprecedented 
triumph, a succession of encores and re- 
calls, and “demonstrations” on the part 
of his audience. To many, the Irish folk 


songs appealed the most, these compris- 
ing the second group, but his smooth and 
facile singing of the aria, the depth and 
poignancy in his singing such numbers 
as Chadwick’s “Before the Dawn,” “In 
Summer Fields,” by Brahms, “Go Not, 
Happy Days,” by Bridge, “Love’s Secret ' 
by Bantock, “Only You” by his accom- 
panist, Edwin Schneider, and “Thank 
God for a Garden” by Teresa del Riego, 
were equally a delight, and brought forth 
storms of applause. Lauri Kennedy, ’cel- 
list, was heard twice, his first number, 
“Variations Symphoniques,’ by Boell- 
man, and the last two, Romance, by 
Saint-Saéns, and Tarantelle, by Popper, 
being received most enthusiastically. 

An audience most appreciative though 
not quite so large, greeted the novel com. 
bination of ensemble music and the bal- 
let, on the evening of May 6. The Little 
Symphony, under the master hand of the 
great harpist, Carlos Salzédo, kept the 
audience tense with delight through some 
of the most beautiful numbers in mod- 
ern repertory, among them being the 
“Cephale et Procris” Overture by Grétry; 
Suite Francaise, by A. Perilhou; and the 
suite “Pour Mes Petits Amis,” by Gab- 
riel Pierné, with its charming movements. 
Salzédo himself gave two French Folk 
Songs (Grandjany) on his harp, and two 
of his own cémpositions, “Quietude” and 
“Whirlwind,” the last of which precipi- 
tated a genuine ovation. 

The ballet performances were inex- 
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Federal Bank Employees 


in ‘‘Bohemian Girl’’ 











Principals in the “Bohemian Girl” Production Presented by Members of the Federal Reserve Bank in New York. 


Underwood 


© Undcrwood & 


From Left to 


Right—Louis Califano as “Devilshoof,” Aasta Otteson as “Gypsy Queen,” Chester Smiley as “Thaddeus,” Marie Roy as 
“Arline,” Mae Johnston as “Buda,” Peigi MacHaffie as “Arline” at the Age of Six, Harold Carpenter as “Count Arnheim” 


HAT operatic aspirations are not 
monopolized by music students in 
this city was made evident recently when 
the members of the Federal Reserve 


Club, composed of employees of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York City pre- 
sented the “Bohemian Girl” at the Lex- 
ington Opera House. The bank employees 
have been rehearsing the opera for the 
past two months under the direction of 
Francis Tyler, connected with the 
Community Service, and the _ results 


proved the adequacy of his instruction 
and also the actors’ diligence. Marie 
Roy, who during the day counts out sev- 
eral thousands in bills, assumed the role 
or Arline, while her father, Count Arn- 
heim, was portrayed by Harold Carper- 
ter, who considers certificates of indebt- 
edness during working hours. Chester 
Smiley of the government bond depart- 
ment, was Thaddeus, while Louis Cali- 
fano of the same department, was 
Devilshoof. One of the excellent mem- 
bers of the cast was Aasta Otteson of 


the securities department, as Gipsy 
Queen and others were Mae Johnston as 
Buda, Jack Darcey as Florestine and 
Emily Halley as premiere danseuse. 
Fine work was also done by little Peigi 
MacHaffie, whose mother is an em- 
ployee of the bank and who acted as ac- 
companist. Peigi took the réle of Arline 
at the age of six and also danced some 
ballet solos. The event proved the most 
successful of the club’s entertainments 
and great credit is due to Mr. Tyler 
for his efforts. 





pressibly delicate and charming. Adolph 
Bolm himself danced three solos with al- 
most unbelievable grace: a Wieniawski 
Mazurka, Albeniz’ Spanish Dance and 
Maloof’s “Assyrian Dance,” the last of 
which was perhaps his most unique in- 
terpretation. Margit Leeraas attained 
her triumph in the Griffes’s “White Pea- 
cock,” while Ruth Page did beautiful 
work to the music of Grieg’s “Papillon.” 
These two also danced in groups with 
Alexander Oumansky, Amata Grassi, 
Caird Leslie and Serge Orlov. The cos- 
tuming as well as the settings deserve a 
word of commendation, and altogether 
the entire performance will live long in 
local history as a most delightful break 











some older sopranos with great 


was wholly admirable. 
Friday. night of “Eigen’s” 


sure signs 
When she 


afforded 
phrasing. 


in Pagliacci 
absolutism in 
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817 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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WINS FAVOR! 


PERSONAL TRIUMPHS FOR 


MISS IRENE WILLIAMS 


AS SOLOIST AT SPRINGFIELD FESTIVAL 


SPRINGFIELD UNION 
Ernest Newton Bagg 
It is pleasant to record the success of this young western s:nger, and 
names 
“arrival” in the art as well as method of song. 

Miss Williams increased the impression gained by her artistic handling 
of the exacting part she took in the-Elgar “Caractacus” on Friday. 
style and manner of singing the lovely Del Acqua “Chanson Provencale” 
As might have been guessed by her fine singing 
theme “At Eve to the Greenwood We Wandered 
Away,” last night’s apostrophe to the song of the birds which Nedda sings 
of correct 


Moore’s “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” it proved 
the touch artistic to an appearance which really SPELLS TRIUMPH. 
SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


The soprano, Irene Williams, has a telling voice, strong, high and clear, 
and in the strenuous scenes she was effective. 


Personal Representative, 


Adelaide Gescheidt 


may well be envious of such an 


Her 


of 


Tom 


and appreciation 


of her 


method 


sang for one encores 


Phone, Circle 1350 
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in the monotony of stage and screen en- 
tertainment. The committees in charge 
of these two affairs reported a neat sum 
thus secured for the Municipal Band As- 
sociation. 

In the first week of June also occurred 
the closing concert given by the Peoria 
Teachers’ Glee Club, of which Mrs. Anna 
Smiley is the efficient director, which oc- 
curred in the auditorium of the club 
house. The chorus is fast becoming one 


of the best in the city and gives a series 
of three concerts a season. Mrs. Smiley 
herself, who is a soprano of splendid 
attainments, was persuaded to be soloist 
for the occasion, giving a group of songs. 
H. M. 





Large consignments of musical instru- 
ments are reported in the cargoes of 
ships now arriving in the United States 
daily from Germany. 





Other Countries Call for 
Art of Theo Karle, Tenor 





N the five years which have elapsed 

since his début, the name of Theo 
Karle, American tenor, has become a 
household word. Unlike the majority 
of those endowed with similar gifts, he 
has not yearned for the stage of the Met- 
ropolitan; has not, indeed, made efforts 
to enter opera at all. Instead, he has 
thus far associated himself with oratorio 
and festival in his own country; has 
triumphed repeatedly in concert recitals 
here, and has confined himself to estab- 


lishing a splendid reputation as an ar- 
tist no less painstaking than brilliant in 
these special fields. 

As the result of doing such work in his 
own country, others have begun to eal! 
for the young American singer. Not 


only is he reported by his manager as 
being “all sold” for next season, from 
October to April, but during the recent 
trip of William Boosey, the London man- 
ager, to this country, he was selected as 
the first American artist for years to 
travel under the Boosey management. 
Mr. Boosey is a member of the famous 
manager-family of London of that name 
and owns Queen’s Hall, in that city, an 
auditorium corresponding in size and im- 
portance to Carnegie Hall, New York. 
The Boosey ballad concerts are famous 
all over England. 

Also the Brunswick Phonograph Com- 
pany have selected him to make their 
“big drive” in English ballads. Mr. 
Karle’s American manager, Kingsbery 
Foster, sails for Europe in August to 
cones arrangements for a London of- 
ce. 








American Debut 


at Carnegie Hall 








RUDOLPH BOCHCO 


Russian 


Saturday Afternoon, Oct. 2d 


Violinist 
Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 
New York City 
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Five Local Clubs Combine with Visiting Organizations and 
Artists in Six Concerts — Village of Fifty Inhabitants 
Sends Attendance of Thirty 





INDIANA, PA., May 29.—Indiana has 
again resumed her annual festival of 
music. After a period of suspension cov- 
ering nine years, the combined music 
clubs of the city, under the direction of 

Deane Shure, director of the Normal 

servatory, staged the largest festival 
in the history of the town and school. 

Five local clubs, three imported or- 
ganizations, and artists from New York 
and Pittsburgh are responsible for the 
success—both artistic and financial— 
which attended the venture. Concerts 
were given in-doors and out-of-doors, and 
capacity crowds attended every perform- 
ance. Visitors from every corner of the 


county attended, and because of ideal 
weather conditions, it was difficult to 
care for those who came for the last 
concert on Friday. One village situated 
in a remote corner of the county sent 
thirty out of a possible population of 
fifty. Six concerts were given, and it 
would be difficult to select the most popu- 
lar one, so well were they given and so 
well were they planned. 

The Festival opened with a concert 
given by Anna Laura Cree, soprano; 
John B. Siefert, tenor, and the Normal 
Madrigal club of forty voices from the 
Conservatory of Music, directed by Leila 
Farlin Laughlin. Mrs. Cree possesses 
a voice which is of fine timbre, and in 
her solo- work displayed musical intelli- 
gence of a high order. Mr. Siefert, who 
is generally known as “Pittsburgh’s pop- 
ular tenor,” fully sustained his title. The 
afternoon was brought to a fitting close 
by an exquisite rendition of Harriet 
Ware’s “Undine,” for ladies’ voices, by 
the Madrigal Club. Mrs. Laughlin has 
been its director for the past ten years. 

The second concert was given by the 
Yatesboro Band, an organization which 
is supported by a coal company under 


the management of James Craig and di- 
rection of Dorsey Neal. Why is it that 
not more of the large corporations who 
feel that “music is good for the masses” 
back up their faith with an actual or- 
ganization? The management at the 
Yatesboro mine is doing something 
which would be well for other large or- 
ganizations to copy. It is a fine band, 
well directed, and properly managed. 

At the opening of the concert on 
Thursday night, 200 children from the 
public schools, under the direction of 
Anna P. Lumley, gave a production of 
“A Forest Rondo,” by Louise Ayers Gar- 
nett. Miss Lumley is especially success- 
ful in the training of children’s choruses, 
and the performance at Indiana on 
Thursday night might well be used as a 
model by some choruses made up of older 
people, for not a single child used notes, 
and not a single error was made in 
words, music, attacks or releases. Aileen 
M. Thompson, head of the department of 
violin, followed with a highly artistic per- 
formance of Wieniawski’s “Russian 
Airs.” She was recalled again and again. 
The Indiana Male Chorus was heard in 
“Thanatopsis” by Mosenthal. The cho- 
rus was directed by Mr. Shure. The In- 
diana Ladies’ Chorus, under Mrs. Laugh- 
lin’s direction, sang three numbers. The 
Taylor “Ariette Valse” was especially 
well done. The climax to Thursday was 
the singing of Mr. Shure’s “Twenty Third 
Psalm,” a large choral work of serious 
purpose, scored for two choirs in parts, 
and using each individual section of the 
choir in striking effects. The work was 
sung by the Indiana Choral Society of 150 
voices and was directed by the composer. 
The solo narts were given by Mrs. Cree 
and Mr. Siefert, and the accompaniment 
admirably played by Mary St. Clair 
King, the official Festival accompanist. 


Last Day’s Events 


Friday’s first program was given by 
the Bernthaler Orchestra of Pittsburgh, 
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After N ine Years 








PROMINENT FIGURES AT THE INDIANA, PA., FESTIVAL 


Left to Right—Anna Simpson, City Manager; Dr. J. A. H. Keith, President of 
College; Anna P. Lumley, Director of Children’s Chorus; Dr. W. F. Weitzel, 
President of Allied Music Clubs; Orca Reinecke, School Manager; R. Deane 


Shure, Director of Festival 


who fully sustained their reputation in 
Indiana. Numbers from Herbert, Bee- 
thoven, Liszt and Massenet were heard. 
Mr. Rentz, one of Pittsburgh’s best 
known artists, contributed some real ar- 
tistry to this program, as also did Mr. 
Canover, ’cellist from the same city. Rosa 
Hamilton, contralto, and Norman Arnold, 
tenor, did the solo work. Miss Hamil- 
ton’s voice is of deep, rich quality and is 
well handled. She was well received. Mr. 
Arnold, who is well known in New York 
as a church and concert singer, fully sus- 
tained his high standard of excellence. 

On Friday night, several thousand peo- 
ple gathered on the lawn to hear Mr. 
Lowe’s famous “Boys’ Band” of DuBois. 
No band man in Western Pennsylvania 
is better known and more universally 
liked than Mr. Lowe. 

The concluding concert of the festival 
was given on Friday night at the Indiana 
Choral Society, the Bernthaler Orchestra, 
and the following soloists: Leila Farlin 
Laughlin, soprano; Rosa Hamilton, con- 
tralto; Norman Arnold, tenor; and V. J. 
Barlow, bass. Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” 
was the oratorio given, and it was gen- 
erally conceded that the chorus work was 
as fine as has been heard in Western 
Pennsylvania in recent years. The diffi- 
cult choruses were sung with precision 
in attack, firmness in release, and with 
fine control of choral shadings. All of 
the soloists sang with the intelligence 
which contes of long experience in orato- 
rio. V. J. Barlow, who sang the solo 
role in “Thanatopsis,” and the baritone 
role in “St. Paul,” is an instructor in 
the Normal Conservatory, and possesses 
a voice of pleasing quality, which he uses 
to advantage because of his musicianship. 
The burden of accompaniments through- 
out rested on Mary St. Clair King, who 
sustained the efforts of every production, 
whether artist or chorus, orchestra or 
instrumentalist, in a manner which elic- 
ited the approbation and applause of the 
entire assembly, both performers and 
auditors. 

Thus Indiana, after a lapse of nine 
years, has again taken her place in the 
musical activities of Pennsylvania, and 
the success of the festival this year in- 
sures it a permanent institution. Mr. 
Shure is a staunch believer in music for 
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the masses, and without doubt the re- 
sumption of the festival has done much 
to bring this about. J. R. M. 





LAND FOR CHAUTAUQUA 





Baritone Will Rest in Berkshires Till 
N. Y. Symphony Engagement 


Harold Land, the New York baritone, 
has been engaged to sing for the month 
of August at Chautauqua, N. Y., where 
he will appear with the New York Sym- 
phony, which is booked there for the 
summer months. Mr. Land leaves New 
York on June 26, for Stockbridge, Mass., 
in the Berkshires, where he will remain 
until he goes to Chautauqua. While there 
he will give two recitals, as he has in 
former years. 

Mr. Land goes in October to Portland 
and Bangor, where he is engaged as 
soloist at the Maine Festivals under Wil- 
liam R. Chapman. He has also been en- 
gaged for December for a joint recital 
with Rosalie Miller, soprano, before the 
Rubinstein Club of New York, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 





MONTPELIER, VT.—Mrs. Glenna Baker 
Leach, pianist, assisted by Max C. Foch- 
er, reader, gave a recital at Library Hal! 
on June 1. Mrs. Leach’s numbers were 
devoted to Rachmaninoff, Grainger, 


Godard, Chopin, Lachmund and Liszt. 
Both artists were well received. 
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Grace Porterfield Polk 
Launches Movement to 
Assist American Composers 
— Meet in Greenwood, and 
Present Native Composi- 
tions — Prizes Donated for 
Original Works, After 
Three-Days Program 


REENWOOD, IND., June 3.—What is 

probably known as the first Ameri- 
can song composers’ convention was held 
in the Polk Memorial community house 
on June 1, 2 and 38. This movement was 
launched by Mrs. Grace Porterfield Polk, 
whose idea is to assist all song compos- 
ers and especially the Indiana writers. 
Its purpose is to develop American mu- 
sic, encouraging composition and stimu- 
lating music all over the country, ulti- 
mately having the support of national 
and state governments. A_ guest of 
honor was Mrs. David Allen Campbell 
of New York, honorary vice-president 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, who commented upon what the 
federation has done in encouraging and 
donating prizes to American composers, 


| as well as its work among junior classes 
of musical boys and girls. 


Junior Club day opened the conven- 
The per- 
formers included the Greenwood high 
school orchestra, girls’ chorus and the 
following soloists: Pauline Hedges, Mary 
Brocket, Letta Belle Brocket, Bernice 


Fee, Beulah Beckwith, Edith Dearmin, 
Alice McCartney, Louis Daunér and 
Louise Spillman. In the evening the 
program was given by Indianapolis mu- 
sicians, including Mrs. B. R. Batty, Mrs. 
John George, Mrs. Everett C. Johnson, 


Frederick Krull and Edward La Shelle. 


On the second day the afternoon pro- 


_ gram was given by the Orloff Trio and 
' Mrs. Glenn Frierwood, contralto, of In- 


dianapolis. The trio compositions were 
chosen from the works of Horatio Parker 
and Henry Hadley. The evening pro- 
gram was given by Helen Warrum Chap- 
pelle, Marie Dawson Morrell, Mrs. Frank 
Edenharter, of Indianapolis, and Mrs. 
Minabel Morris Hunt of New York. Both 
afternoon and evening programs were 
devoted to the compositions of Ameri- 
cans, presenting works of MacDowell, 
Mrs. H. H. Beach, Whitney Coombs, Vic- 
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A View of the Audience at the First Convention of American Song Composers, in Greenwood, Ind. 


tor Herbert, Spross, H. T. Burleigh and 
Clarence White. 

On the third and final day the two pro- 
grams contained numbers by Mrs. Hazel 
Simmons Steele, Dr. Paul Herbert Klee- 
man, John L. Geiger, Elmer Steffen, a 
trio composed of Mrs. G. B. Jackson, 
Yuba Wilhite and Mrs. S. K. Ruck, Mrs. 
Everett C. Johnson, Goldie Williams and 
Agnes Hodgin. Mr. Polk announced the 
prize winners as follows: The first prize 
for the best art song was awarded to 


William Blair, of Princeton, Ind., whose 
song, “A Sigh,” was then sung by Mrs. 
Everett C. Johnson. The second art 
song, “Light Shadows,” by John Gunder, 
was sung by Goldie Williams. A prize 
was announced for the two best folk- 
songs, but none having been submitted, 
it was decided to award prizes for the 
best ballads. The first prize went to 
Pasquale Tallarico for his ballad, “The 
Nights of Spring,” which was then sung 
by Agnes Hodgin; the second prize was 


awarded to Morris Hamilton with “The 
Meeting of the Waters,” sung by Mrs. 
Hazel Simmons Steele. 

Among the Indiana writers of song 
represented on these programs were El- 
mer Steffen, Clarence Forsythe, Barclay 
Walker, Clay Smith, Frederick Krull 
and Grace Porterfield Polk. For the con- 
test next year Mrs. Polk has announced 
that $1000 in Liberty bonds has been de- 
posited in a local bank as a prize for the 
best song's. P. 8. 





Robert Flagler Accompanies St. Cecilia 
Society of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., June 5.—The sec- 
ond and final concert of its eleventh sea- 
son was given recently by the St. Ce- 
cilia Society before an audience which 
filled Vassar Institute. An excellent pro- 
gram was given by the chorus under the 
conductorship of Charles Melville East- 
mead, with the assistance of Harvey W. 
Hindermyer, tenor, and Robert S. Flag- 
ler, pianist. Mr. ‘Hindermyer was cor- 
dially received, and Mr. Flagler con- 
tributed much to the success of the con- 
cert by his playing. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are- required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MusICAL AMERICA. 








The Hammerstein Memorial 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Last week Mephisto suggested that I 
might make a report regarding the 
handling of finances, disbursements, etc., 
in connection with the recent Oscar Ham- 
merstein memorial performance at the 


New York Hippodrome. 

I am unable to make any such state- 
ment for the reason that I had no con- 
nection with the finances of that enter- 
prise at any time. My services and the 
services of my office and staff were do- 
nated to the managerial side of the un- 
dertaking, giving any assistance possi- 
ble to make it a success. 

My financial connection was limited to 
a personal donation of twenty-five dol- 
lars which I made to the fund, and about 
four hundred dollars extra expense in- 
curred by my San Carlo Opera manage- 
ment and our New York office incidental 
to our activities for the Hammerstein 
Memorial. None of these expenses were 
charged to the fund, and indeed, my men- 
tion of them in this letter is the first 
utterance I have made regarding them, 
as I considered them as my donation to 
the memorial. 

As to the handling of box office re- 
ceipts, donations, etc., I had nothing to 
do with these at any time, and know 
very little about the necessary expendi- 
tures deducted from such receipts. 

Yours sincerely, 
FORTUNE GALLO. 
New York, June 11, 1920. 





A Library for a Women’s Chorus 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am wondering if you can be of any 
service to some musical organization to 
whom this gift may be of real value. I 
have in my possession here a large 
wooden cabinet containing over 300 dif- 
ferent compositions for chorus of- wo- 
men’s voices in two, three or four parts. 
The number of copies for each separate 
composition varies from fifteen to seventy 
five. I would like to offer this cabinet 
and this quite comprehensive library to 
some choral organization of women’s 
voices which would care to make use of 
it. VicToR HARRIS. 

140 West 57th Street, 

New York, June 10, 1920. 





Charleston, S. C. Has an Orchestra Too 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It has come to our attention that 
Nashville, Tenn., claims to have the only 
symphony orchestra in the Southern 
States. 

As secretary and on behalf of the 
players of the Charleston Musical So- 
ciety, I wish to emphatically deny this 
claim, as there is also existent in 
Charleston, a Symphony Orchestra. 

I am enclosing herein a program of 
our last concert, containing a list of the 
numbers performed and names of play- 
ers. 

We have also noted that the Nashville 
symphony orchestra held its first concert 
on April 29, 1920. This fact makes the 
Charleston Symphony Orchestra worthy 
of notice as well, if not more so, than the 


Nashville orchestra, as our first concert 
was held on Feb. 29, 1920, about three 
months before theirs. 
G. F. H. DEHRMANN. 
Secretary, Charleston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 
Charleston, S. C., June 7, 1920. 





A Medical Doctor Grills Chiropractic 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have been wait‘ng for some of your 
smart New York doctors to take Me- 
phisto to task for his championship of 
chiropractics and gently point out to him 
the error of his ways, but I guess they 
are all too busy to bother with the sub- 
ject. Or, perhaps, they believe that any 
public controversy is just what quackery 
thrives on and they will not furnish them 
with this necessary pablum. They may 
be right in this, but my own belief is 
that it is the duty of the medical pro- 
fession to expose médical error, just as 
it is the duty of a banker or financier to 
warn the public against fake invest- 
ments; or of the scientist to expose 
false ideas in the matter of science; or 
of the trained musician to guard the un- 
wary from musical impostors. 

Of course, every well educated medical 
man knows that this new cult known as 
“chiropractic” is the most utter non- 
sense. No matter which of the 2500 
different d*seases the patient may have, 
he gets the same treatment—manipula- 
tion of the spinal column in some form. 
Could anything be more ridiculous? And 
yet thousands of fairly intelligent people 
fall for it. I have seen a few misplaced 
vertebrae in my 30 years of practice and 
they were all cases of extreme violence. 
One man fell down the hold of a vessel. 
A chiropractor was called but failed 
miserably when up against the real 
th‘ng, as the man had a dislocated 
spine which terminated fatally. Another 
man, a farmer, was bunted by a bull, re- 
sulting in a fatal disarrangement of his 


vertebrae. It is impossible to get a verte- - 


bra out of adjustment except by the 
most extreme violence. There is a con- 
dition of the spinal column known as 
“seoliosis,” which is a lateral curvature 
of the spine due to a paralysis of the 
muscles on one or the other side of the 
back which allows the sound muscles on 
the opposite side to gradually pull the 
spine out of line. It makes a deformity 
but otherwise has little effect on the 
health. 

If a vertebrae were displaced, a sur- 
geon would naturally and at once call 
for an X-ray photograph, which would 
show up clear as glass if such were the 
case. Who ever heard of a chiropractor 
calling for an X-ray? He knows very 
well that he would not dare to expose 
his false diagnosis to the unemotional 
camera. 

Nowadays a man to even gain an en- 
trance to a medical college must have a 
literary degree, and after that from five 
to seven years of strenuous work in 
hospital and laboratory, and even then 
some fail to get through. How is a 
chiropractor made? Any ignoramus who 
has the price, after a few weeks of spinal 
manipulation is turned loose on the pub- 
lic. No long studies in anatomy, phy- 
siology, chemistry, the use of the micro- 
scope and other instruments of precision, 
no hospitals, no practice in diagnosis, no 
knowledge of germs, drugs, surgery or 
anything else except a_ superficial 
knowledge of the spinal column. 

One of the chiropractors in my city 
was, only a year ago, a prize fighter, 
and another a barber. seeing the easy 
money to be made in fishing for suckers, 
has closed up his shop and gone to some 
school to learn the new cult. Another 
man, a cornet player, dissatisfied with 
the financial progress he has been mak- 
ing, has hied himself and his wife to 
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Davenport when, no doubt, he will soon 
be treating any of the 2500 diseases to 
which flesh is heir, with the one and 
the same treatment. As Schumann- 
Heink would say, “It is to laugh.” 

How could rubbing or pounding the 
vertebrae cure vocal trouble or deafness 
when both the ear and larynx are sup- 
plied by nerves which come from the 
brain and have nothing to do with the 
spine. A chiropractor does not know 
this. He would not know a pair of vocal 
cords if he saw them, or an ear drum. 
Many diseases and derangements get 
well of their own accord if given rest 
and time. The human machine is self 
reparative to a large extent. If per- 
chance, a false system of treatment is 
being applied at the time of the recovery, 
it would be very likely to get the credit, 
where in reality it had nothing whatever 
to do with it. 

If a person goes to a reputable and 
competent physician, he expects results 
as a matter of course, and no loud outcry 
is made. If an irregular practitioner 
gets a recovery in one case out of a hun- 
dred, he makes a great noise over it. In 
the great war there must have been quite 
a few vertebrae put “out of adjustment.” 
That certainly would have been the 
grand place to prove the great value of 
chiropractic treatments, though, none of 
the great governments availed them- 
selves of the benefit of this “great -dis- 
covery.” In the case of the Spanish 
royal personage who was cured of deaf- 
ness and dumbness, that is no doubt a 
joke, even though it appeared in reputa- 
ble néwspapers. Certain musical com- 
positions by a Spanish composer, named 
Dvorsky, were also vouched for in many 
newspapers,including MUSICAL AMERICA, 
giving names, places, and even street ad- 
dress, and was vouched for to boot by a 
prominent concert pianist, and yet the 
whole thing was a hoax and a fake. If 
chiropractors can cure deaf and dumb 
people, they will find plenty on Broad- 
way, where we can all watch and ap- 
plaud the happy results. They say suck- 
ers are born one a minute. My own 
belief is one every thirty seconds when 
it comes to matters medical. 

FREDERICK LOHRSTORFER, M. D. 

Port Huron, Mich. 

[MUSICAL AMERICA never vouched for 
the authenticity of-“a Spanish composer, 
named Dvorsky.” On the contrary, this 
publication declared “Dvorsky” to be 
none other than Josef Hofmann and the 
subsequent official admission confirmed 
the truth of this attitude. Ed. MUSICAL 
AMERICA. | 





More Anent Chiropractic 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


We have noted the somewhat choleric, 
not to say splenetic, attack on chiroprac- 
tic by an Osteopath in the Open Forum 
in your issue of May 29. It was just a 
slight variant of the usual “Anvil Cho- 
rus” of the “Ins” against the “Outs.” 

Only a few short years ago the osteo- 
paths were among the “Outs” but having 
succumbed to the benevolent ass‘mila- 
tion of the Medics, they in their turn 
join in the Chorus of Condemnation of 
some other advance in the healing art. 
This benevolent assimilation resulted in 
a practical absorption of osteopathic 
energy into the Med‘cal Corpus. In 
fact we understand that less than sixty 
osteopaths have been licensed to practise 
since the osteopathic bill was passed in 
this state in 1907. Tempus Fugit. Oste- 
cpathy minus. 

We regard as ludicrous the statements 
as to lack of training, lack of academic 
education and lack of legal (?) right to 
practise, also the “terrific lobbying” 
charge, in view of the fact that it is 
only due to the combined efforts of the 
“Ins” that for years has prevented the 
enactment of legislation that will correct 
all of these alleged evils. 

The “terrific lobbying” statement is 
all the more ridiculous when we learn 
that our sole legislative agent was a lone 
female of the species Homo Chiroprac- 
tisimus. Opposed to this horrendous 
lobbyist was a small army of the “Ins” 
hirelings. A former Assemblyman with 
the usual “privilege of the floor” button- 
holed and importuned the legislators to 
turn “thumbs down” on the chiropractic 
bill that would legalize the practise and 
would compel the chiropractors to aid 
and enforce a suitable standard to which 
a person must attain before being 
granted a license to practise. 

We still have the extra-legal right of 
common consent to practise and will 


eventually have full legal recognitio 
This despite all the calamity howle, 
So many people have been healed 
chiropractic that public opinion 
force the passage of a bill in this sta 
as it has in other states. 

In regard to persons having been 
jured by chiropractic we have ne\ 
known of an authentic case. One thi 
is certain, an osteopathic treatme 
should not injure one, as it is too ; 
nocuous to either harm or heal any mo 
than Swedish Massage or any oth, 
palliative. 

Just what the “counterfeit” impli 
tion means we are not aware. Sur 
it is not a counterfeit Osteopathy, . 
chiropractic removes the primary cau 
of disease by making a purely mecha: 
cal adjustment of the human machi: 
Whether the osteopathic system of leve 
and fulcrums plus massage and mani; 
ulations is other than a form of extr: 
neous gymnastics is still a moot questio 

Most assuredly chiropractic is not 
counterfeit of Medicine or Surgery, : 
we find it unnecessary to either load u 
the body with the concoctions of t| 
Medics or to extirpate essential orga) 
as in Surgery. 

We feel certain that Mephisto h 
looked up the “status of chiropracti: 
and has found it to be a blessing. W. 
a ge our critics to go and do likewi 
with an open mind and mayhap th 
will see the light. As the Scot canni! 
says “we hae oor doots being as th. 
gleam o’siller aft obscures the veesion.’ 

It is still a truism that “none are s) 
blind as those who will not see.” It is 
a curious fact that those profession:| 
men who study the mind most are the 
least open minded. 

We often-ponder whether the vocifer 
ous lamentations of our opponents are 
based on a sincere disbelief of the effi 
cacy of chiropractic or whether it 
pocket book wise, purely Big Business 
and money attitude that causes these |u- 
cubrations? Who knows? We are sti!! 
pondering and eagerly await the correct 
answer. 

Out of the fount of your wisdom wi!! 
you enlighten us, O Mephisto? 

VAN ANTWERP CLARKE. 
M. C. R. S. 

New York, May 31, 1920. 





The Benefits of Chiropractic 


Dear MEPHISTO: 


Having followed with great interest 
everything MUSICAL AMERICA has printed 
about Chiropractic I cannot refrain from 
writing you about the wonderful benefit 
I have derived from it. 

I had suffered for eighteen years from 
cardiac asthma, a disease which medica! 
men acknowledge cannot be cured; not 
only are asthma attacks terrible for the 
sufferer but almost more so for those 
who have to witness the struggle for 
breath without being able to relieve the 
suffering. 

I was injected with serum, tried many 
so-called asthma cures and grew worse. 
Then I heard of Chiropractic and took 
adjustments for about five months. |! 
have been entirely free from asthma 
since then, which is marvelous consider- 
ing the fact that attacks would come 
frequently, entirely without warning. 

Yours very truly, 
ELSIE BALZz. 
New York, May 22, 1920. 
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Small Town Folk Eager for Best Music, 


Say Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe 





— 


Soprano and Tenor, After Four Years of Tour in Small Towns, 
Summarize Their Experiences—Marked Growth in Musi- 
cal Feeling in Schools, They Believe—“Human” Quality a 
Characteristic Demanded in the Song—Some Adventures 


in the Hinterlands 





MY ELLERMAN, contralto, and Cal- 

vin Coxe, tenor, or Mr. and Mrs. Cal- 
vin Coxe (according as one regards them 
professionaly or socially), came into 
MusIcAL AMERICA’S office last week with 
many things to tell apropos of their last 
tour, and some interesting ideas anent 
their next. These two singers have com- 
bined in artistic efforts for four years 
and their miss‘on seems to have been one 
much resembling that of St. Paul; in 
that they have taken their gospel (of 
good music) to the strangers, to those far 
from the great cities and to those who 
have erected an altar to music as yet to 
them an unknown diety. In _ other 
words, they have sung much among the 
smaller towns of the United States, 
where the “one-night stand” of the Met- 
ropolitan artist is an event and the talk- 
ing-machine takes the place of the opera 
box (often with notable success) as an 
asset in artistic education and growth. 
Twelve states were included in the El- 
lerman-Coxe trip of Aug. 19 to Dec. 20, 
and the Middle West, Southwestern and 
Southern states formed their territory 
on this occasion. As “Edison artists,” 
they aided in spreading the fame and 


showing the usefulness of the phono- 
graph; and “on their own” in recital, 
they have established their own posi- 
tions as serious artists, devoted to the 
bringing of the best music into the home. 

A marked improvement in the feeling 
for music in the schools, with an equally 
marked growth in its comprehension 
from the technical side, according to Mr. 
Coxe, has been one of the most notice- 
able features of their four years’ work. 

“Some of the most interested and the 
largest audiences that we have had have 
been composed of school children,” he 
said. “And I naturally regard such an 
indication as one of the most promising 
imaginable for the future of American 
music. Also the interest displayed by 
the agricultural class is like a finger- 
post, pointing to the time when we shall 
have developed music as a factor of real 
help in lives none too crowded with in- 
terests as they are. Farmers would 
come for miles around to one of our re- 
citals; we would look for an audience 
of at most 700 and find 1600 crowding 
up the auditorium. And as for the pro- 
grams—! My wife and I would be a 
little concerned lest they should be too 
long; but invariably the difficulty would 
be to make them long enough.” 

“What type of program did you give?” 
they were asked, “and did you give the 
Same in the larger towns as in the 
smaller?” 

‘t was Miss Ellerman’s turn to an- 
swer. “Exactly the same,” she said, 
briskly. “Not exactly a Carnegie Hall 
or Aeolion Hall program, perhaps; I 
mean, one more or less_ without the 
exotic or novel French or Russian songs, 
for instance, that one puts on for the 
people who as they say, ‘have heard 
ey erything.’ ” 


Songs “Got Under Skin” 


a “One wants songs in these localities 
‘hat get under the skin,” Mr. Coxe in- 


terpolated. “And they might be as old 
fashioned as ‘Douglas, Tender and True,’ 
or as modern as Carrie Jacobs-Bond’s 
latest, but they must have the same qual- 
ity of humanness. Then we used some 
of the modern operatic arias that have 
stood the test of popular favor, like the 
‘Barcarolle’ from ‘The Tales of Hoff- 
man’; or some of the older ones of an 
equally lasting kind like some of Doni- 
zetti’s. But always we saw to it that 
the program should be not merely of the 
pleasing sort without any worth-while 
character. 

“We had splendid testimonials to the 
value of our efforts; and I think one of 
the finest came to us at Unionville, Mo. 
There was a conference of ministers 
being held there from Minneapolis and 
they moved on a meeting so as to hear 
our recital. After it was over, several of 
the most prominent came to compliment 
us on what they described as our ‘ex- 
cellent program’; and one of them added, 
‘I wonder if you realize what a splendid 
work you are doing when you bring this 
excellent music into the lives uf these peo- 
ple? The music of the vaudeville and 
of the moving-picture theater, which is 
what most of them are limited to hear- 
ing, is of so much less elevated a type!’ 
“Tt seemed to me,” Mr. Coxe added smil- 
ingly, “that we have traveled a long way 
from the time when the clergy fought 
against music as a ‘snare of Satan!’ ” 


Won’t “Run Down”. Artistically 


“Speaking of traveling, you must 
sail lot of your time on trains,” the 
interviewer remarked. 

“Days at a time,” Mr. Coxe answered, 
and his wife nodded assent. “Those are 
the days when we read as much as possi- 
ble; for it is always our particular de- 
sire to keep in touch with , current 
thought, not to lose breadth and not to 
run down in any way, artistically or 
otherwise. So, as soon as we get back 
to the good little flat in New York and 
the home-things, including (thank 
Heaven!) a few home-cooked meals, we 
go back also to our studying with Herbert 
Witherspoon. It has proved of invalu- 
able benefit to us in the past. But for 
having absorbed his excellent method of 
breath-support, for instance, I doubt 
whether our voices would stand the con- 
stant work, sometimes of five and six 
nights a week, when we are on tour.” 

“Do you find the hours very monoton- 
ous, so far as inc’dents go?” they were 
asked; and both artists laughed reminis- 
cently. 

“Oh, we have had some funny times!” 
Mr. Coxe said. “We motor from place 
to place frequently; and then comes the 
experience, once in every so often, of the 
corduroy road, the mud-rut, and the 


‘staying in it until you can get pulled 


out of it.” 
Travel Reminiscences Amuse 


His wife recalled a_ particular in- 
stance of this kind and they both laughed 
as though conjuring up past joys in- 
stead of as disagreeable an experience 
as possible. The ability to take things 
easily and cheerfully seems, indeed, one 
of the principal characteristics: of this 
pleasant and well-bred pair; and must 
add greatly to their appeal. 

“Sometimes we’d begin a recital on a 
bad night, with five people in the au- 
dience,” Miss Ellerman remarked, “and 


‘have us try them,” 








and Calvin 


Contralto, 
Propagandists of the 
Best Music, Whose Tours Have Taken 
Them Over Twelve States. 


Ellerman, 
Tenor, 


Amy 
Coxe, 


by the time we’d finish the hall would be 
full. Because, you see, these people 
wouldn’t think of staying home for 
weather from any such event as a con- 
cert; it would simply be a case of fight- 
ing the elements to get there.” 
“November and December months are 
not the best time for travel in the North- 


west,” Mr. Coxe said, continuing the 
reminiscent strain. “But we were be- 
tween South Dakota and Minnesota on 
one such occasion and our train suc- 
ceeded in being eight and a half hours 
late. So we got on a freight train to 
the next junction and there we got a 
special train and that promptly broke 
down! So when we finally arrived, we 
found the audience all at the station to 
meet us. They escorted us in triumph 
to the townhall; the concert began at 11 
P. M. and it ended at 12.30.” 

“People bring us all their relatives 
and friends ‘with wonderful voices’ to 
Miss Ellerman 
smiled. 


“Then you are to advise them whether 
these budding vocalists should try for 
the Metropolitan, or just content them- 
selves with a Carnegie Hall recital, I 
suppose?” she was asked. 

“Exactly,” Mr. Coxe returned. “But 
surprisingly often, as in Muncie, Ind., 
Orville Harrold’s home town, for in- 
stance, we hear voices that are amaz- 
ing. There was a young baritone at 
Muncie so exceptional that we didn’t 
hesitate to advise him to come to New 
York to study with Mr. Witherspoon. 


“Orville Harrold’s father and mother 
came to the concert, by the way,” Miss 
Ellerman added, ‘and we gave them our 
flowers. They are lovely old _ people. 
Then one time we met Kreisler travel- 
ing; the most delightful person, he is. 
We traveled for hours with Heifetz and 
his accompanist, too; He'‘fetz absorbed 
in Shaw’s ‘Man and Superman’ most of 
the time; but we had some of their cof- 
fee with them at their request. People 
are so nice when you come to know them, 
and it seems as though in one way and 
another we get very near to them in our 
work.” 


“Even to having an ice cream soda 
called the ‘Ellerman Parfait’ in your 
honor,” her husband remarked and both 
laughed again. 


Prefers American Study 


“Things are so different here from 
Europe, where Mr. Coxe and I were 
studying when we met,” said Miss Eller- 
man, in conclusion. “There is all the 
‘atmosphere’ in the world, of course, or 
rather there was; but I learned much’ 
more in America, and much better. In 
Europe, for instance, I had six different 
vocal teachers; but I can assure you 
from my personal experience that no one 
needs to go abroad now for a good sing- 
ing method. Even the much-wanted 
‘experience’ we shall be able to get here, 
if the opera companies increase in num- 
ber as they are doing now. I certainly 
shouldn’t care to go over again for some 
time and I am sorry there is being so 
much of an exodus among the artists, 
though much of it is only for the sum- 
mer and many of them have relatives 
they must look after. 

“The great difficulty for our young 
musicians in New York,” she added, “‘lies 
now in the living conditions here. The 
Berlin and Vienna ‘colonies’ of American 
students, with many of the teachers, 
migrated bodily to New York; so did 
much of the ‘atmosphere,’ and the num- 
ber of concerts in the past season gave 
all the good music it was possible to 
hear; but something must be done to 
make living here easier; otherwise, there 
will be a big migration back to the Old 
World, just as soon as life there becomes 
cheaper.” CLARE PEELER. 





MacDonald to Conduct Normal 
Class in Chicago 


Mrs. 


Cuicaco, June 12.—Versatility is one 
of the outstanding traits of Mrs. Harriet 
Bacon MacDonald. After having played 
piano accompaniments for a costume 
song recital given by Yvonne de Tréville 
at Marshall, Tex., Mrs. MacDonald went 
to Dallas, where she acted as impresario 
for the Scotti Grand Opera Company, 
which organization she brought to town 
for performances, for four days, from 
May 12 to 15, inclusive. Beginning 
July 1, Mrs. MacDonald will conduct, as 
usually, a normal class in Chicago, in 
conjunction with the Dunning System of 
Applied Music. She is one of the normal 
teachers of this well-known system. Au- 
gust 1 she begins another normal class 
for the Minneapolis School of Music. 





To Hold Summer School of Church Music 
in Wellesley 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., June 12.—The 
sixth annual session of the Summer 
School of Church Music, formerly held 
at Cambridge, will be held at Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass., this year from 
June 21 to July 1. The school is asso- 
ciated with the conference for church 


work and is open to members of all relig- 
ious faiths. Instruction is by means of 
lectures, demonstrations and conferences. 
The subjects to be considered are the 
music of the new hymnal, choral inter- 
pretation, organ accompaniment, impro- 
visation, history of church music, plain 
song and boy-choir training. The school 
is under the direct’on of Richard G. Ap- 
pel of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, and the Rev. Charles W. 
Douglas of New York. Among the rep- 
resentative church musicians who wili 
take part are: Wallace Goodrich of the 
New England Conservatory of Music; 
Dr. A. T. Davison, of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Arthur Main Phelps, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston; Raymond C. Robin- 
son, F.A.G.O., instructor in organ and 
theory at Wellesley College; Charles A. 
Young, of St. Andrew’s Church, Welles- 
ley, and Clifford Fowler Green, A.A.G.O., 
Fall River, Mass. It is announced that 
applications for further information on 
registration may be made to Richard G. 
Appel, director, 15 Hilliard Street, Cam- 
bridge, 38, Mass. 





Fleck Brothers, the New York man- 
agers, have been appointed to serve on 
the Mayor’s Fourth of July Committee. 





Available for a Few Concerts 





“The voice of Caruso for a woman.”—Le Guide Musical (Brussels ) 
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“He puts feeling into his instrument and there is real mastery in his fingering.” 
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Dr. Lulek Departs for Europe 








Vocal Instructor and Baritone 
Goes Abroad to Sing 
in Concerts 


HEN the Vestris sailed from New 

York on Thursday morning, June 
10, among the musical artists aboard was 
Dr. Fery Lulek, vocal instructor and bari- 
tone, who is visiting abroad for the first 
time in several summers. Dr. Lulek 
goes first to Liverpool, then to London 
and then by way of Switzerland he will 


go to Jugoslavia. While in Europe, Dr. 
Lulek expects to make a number of con- 
cert appearances, reviving his European 
concert career, which was a notable one 
prior to his coming to America. 

Dr. Lulek was a visitor to the office of 
MusIcAL AMERICA a few days before 
sailing. He had just completed his first 
season of teaching in New York. “I will 
be glad to get a little rest, for I have 
been working very hard this winter, my 
first New York season, and I am more 
than satisfied with the way things have 
gone,” said Dr. Lulek to a representa- 
tive of this paper. “After seven years 
at the head of the Master Class at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music I 
came to New York to establish myself 
and I have found a fine attitude on the 
part of musicians and students alike. 
This year I had pupils from twenty-two 
different states. New York is the first 
musical center of the world to-day and I 
find living in it most stimulating. I am 
here for good. This spring no less than 
nine of my pupils go out into the pro- 
fessional world on the light opera stage, 
a field that is not considered seriously 
enough, I fear. But in time it will be 
given proper attention. No matter 
whether.a singer has to sing an aria or 
a song he or she must sing it well, and 





Dr. Fery Lulek, New York Vocal Teacher 
and Baritone 


must know how to sing it correctly from 
the standpoint of production, if he is to 
sing it eight times a week, plus the 
numerous encores which songs get in 
light operas and. musical comedies.” 

Dr. Lulek sails from France on the 
Lorraine on Sept. 4 and will re-open his 
New York studio on West End Avenue 
on Sept. 15. While he is gone his secre- 
tary, Katherine T. Siegle, is taking 
charge of the preparations for next sea- 
son, receiving applications and making 
enrollments of students. 





Dallas Children Win Prizes for Essays 
on Grand Opera 


DALLAS, TEX., June 3.—The children 
of the public schools who have been care- 
fully drilled in music by Sudie L. Wil- 
liams, supervisor of music, by means of 
memory contests and graphophone rec- 
ords, recently went to hear the Scotti 
Opera Company present “Trovatore” and 
afterwards wrote prize essays on_the 
opera. The prize winners were: Sara 
Abramowitz, Evaline Keeley, Ruth Bur- 
gin, J. O. Mahoney, Jr., Celia May 
Hardy, Fred Wise, Margaret Pollock and 
Tom Nash, Jr. 
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NEW BEDFORD FORCES 
CHANGE THEIR POLICY 





Musical Association Announces Plan 
After Godreau Declines to 
Conduct Concerts 
NEw Beprorp, MAss., June 6.—Mrs. 


Addie R. Covell, president of the New 


Bedford Musical Association, made pub- 
lic to-day a statement of the associa- 
tion’s future policy. This statement fol- 
lows the action of Rodolph Godreau who 
declined to further conduct the joint con- 
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certs of the chorus and orchestra in New 
Bedford. The statement follows: 

“At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the New Bedford Musical Asso- 
ciation held on May 25, a communica- 
tion was received from Rodolph Godreau 
declining to further conduct the joint 
concerts of the chorus and orchestra as 
heretofore, under the direction of the 
association. 

“At the earnest solicitation of Mr. 
Godreau, who has been a member of the 
board of directors from the very begin- 
ning, this body was incorporated on May 
28, 1918, under Massachusetts state 
laws, to assume the financial support of 
these concerts which have been such a 
musical and. educational success. At the 
date of its formation the association 
assumed a deficit of $1,435.91. This 
debt, by the generous support of the 
public and prudent financing has been 
retired and the treasury now shows a 
balance of $614.97. 


“Under the present status, the chorus 
and orchestra have no permanent or- 
ganization, their musical policy being 
wholly directed by the conductor. This 
we feel is restrictive and certainly does 
not indicate a broad constructive method 
for the successful musical development 
of this community. However governed 
or controlled financially, or however its 
musical policy is directed, the New Bed- 
ford Musical Association must still have 
the active support of the citizens, whose 
genuine interest has made possible the 
advancement of musical culture in this 
community. To that end we feel that 
this present board with its past experi- 
ence, represents the musical demands of 
the public at large, and is competent to 
serve its needs. 


“The board fully appreciates the splen- 
did work of the chorus and orchestra, 
and is ever ready to continue its efforts 
to maintain the musical prestige of both 
organizations, by furnishing the neces- 
sary financial assistance. Also, to bring 
to New Bedford each season, some of the 
best musical artists who are always an 
education and inspiration to us all.” 

Two hundred grammar school pupils 
under the direction of Rodolph Godreau, 
assisted by Emily W. Matthews, a pleas- 
ing entertainer, took part in a concert 
for young people in the High School, 
Thursday evening. Miss Matthews, who 
gave songs and recitations in costume, 
found favor from the audience of young 
folks and their elders, who nearly filled 
the large hall, and responded to. many 
encores. Mrs. Stella Godreau_ substi- 
tuted for Miss Matthews’ accompanist, 
who was ill. Alice Craig played for the 
chorus. 

An interested and appreciative audi- 
ence was highly entertained at a recital 
of the juvenile and adult pupils given 
under the direction of Mrs. Emily 
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Nietsch in the studio of the New RP 
ford School of Dramatic Arts Thurs 
evening. Mrs. Nietsch’s pupils were 
sisted by Margaret Olivier in two n 
bers. A. H. k 


HEAR BANGOR SYMPHON\ 


Orchestra With Raymond Simonds 
sists at University of Maine 
Graduation 


BANGOR, ME., June 8.—Raymond 
monds, tenor, of Boston, assisted by 
Bangor Symphony, H. M. Pullen, 
ductor, appeared as soloist last eve; 
at Alumni Hall, University of Ma 
Orono, before a large audience. 
concert was the annual commencen 
concert given by the senior class. 
Simonds, who is soloist at the New «| 
South Church, possesses, aside from 
winning personality, a sympath 
voice. He received an ovation, being 
called six times. 

Wilbur S. Cochrane, of Bangor, 
companied, providing excellent supp 
at the piano. The orchestra played 
numbers of the light popular type t 
seemed to please. the audience.. 1) 
concert was one of the finest ever give; 
at the university and its success‘was (1) 
to the committee having it~in charye 
composed of Alfred B. Luigley, Ste, 
R. Bussell and Miles F. Ham. J.S.B 











Mme. Méro to Play with National Syi- 
phony 


Yolanda Méré, the distinguished 
pianist, will open her next season with 
two appearances as soloist with the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra in New York 
in October. Early in November she wil! 
give recitals in Providence, Springfield, 
Worcester, New Haven and Bridgeport 
Last season Mme. Méroé was occupied 
with a long South American tour and 
was not heard here. 





Vahrah Hanbury Will Summer Abroad 


Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, - sailed 
aboard on the Cunard Liner Vestris on 
Thursday, June 10, for England, where 
she will spend the Summer. Miss Han- 
bury completed her concert season sev- 
eral weeks before sailing and returns 
in the Fall, when she will again be heard 
under the management of Evelyn 
Hopper. 





McCormack in Sioux Falls 


Sioux FALus, S. D., June 5.—John 
McCormack was heard recently in re- 
cital at the Coliseum under the _ local 
management of Mrs. W. H. Booth, | 
a capacity audience. He was assisted 
by Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, and Edwin 
Schneider, accompanist. 
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CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
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RODNEY SAYLOR 


INCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
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LATIN-AMERICA GLORI 











ES IN OPERA 


Even Tiny Salvador Boasts a Million Dollar Opera House—Revolution and Death of Presi- 
dent Carranza Thwarted Project for Great Opera House in Mexico City — Genuine 
Liking for Chamber Music in the Spanish-Speaking Republics—Virgin Fields for the 
Folk-Lorist—The Influence of the Roman Catholic Church 


By L. J. de Bekker. 





F military bands provide the bulk of 

good music for the average Latin- 
American, as related in my previous ar- 
ticle, there are other important factors— 
the Church to begin with—for Latin- 
America is 99 per cent Roman Catholic, 
in name at least, and the Church has al- 
ways patronized and encouraged the art, 
if for no other purpose than to enhance 
the splendor of its own ceremonial. And 
however lax the men of the intellectual 
classes may be, and they are prone to 
absent themselves from divine service, 
and to wander into Masonic lodges and 
other forbidden places, to women the 
Church is still and must be, the social 
center. 

The Motu Proprio of his late Holiness 
to foster a revival of Gregorian music 
has been little observed for two reasons: 
first, the love of florid music, which had 
its birth in Italy, and which even sincere 
churchmen like Mozart and Haydn were 
unable to resist; and second, the enor- 
mous labor of training singers for the 
proper performance of the ancient ec- 
lesiastical music, the greater part of 
which, as I am sure readers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA know, is meant to be sung a 
capella. In commun‘ties tco small for 
even a military band, there is sure to 
be an organ, a choir with quartet and 
perhaps a group of instrumentalists, 
with an organist as director, teacher and 
mentor. 


The home life of the people is so full 
of music than even the “newsies” sing 
their wares, and peanuts, and sweets, 
fresh fruit and cool water are adver- 
tised in recitative. Such itinerant arti- 
sans as the scissors-grinder announce 
their advent by means of a piccolo. The 
tired workmen still solace their evening 
hours with the guitar and the phono- 
graph is to be found in the homes of all 
but the poorest class. Community sing- 
ing there is none. Choral societies are 
practically non-existent, and you will 
never find groups of men in the cafés 
singing part songs about Mutterlieb or 
Vaterland a la Tedesco until in emo- 
tional hysteria, they are ready to weep 
into whatever may be ersatz for beer. 
In the first place, these neighbors of ours 
are a sober lot. And to sing in public 
places is not al gusto del pais. Beyond 
these points I offer no explanation, but 
merely record, the fact. 


Favor Chamber Music 


For chamber music there is a genuine. 


liking. Until the revolution, Mexico 
City had its symphony orchestra, con- 
cerning which I heard only praise and 
lamentations. There are still string 
quartets, including not only masters, but 
pupils of the Conservatory, and in mod- 
erate priced restaurants one may listen 
in the evening to “Tosca” and “Boheme,” 
“Cavalleria” and “Carmen,” “Lohen- 
grin” and the latest of zarzuela im- 
ported from Spain. In a general way 
this statement is true also of Havana, 
but if there was an orchestra of sym- 
phonie proportions in Havana last win- 
ter, it escaped my observation. 

Of indigenous music, there must be an 
abundance in Mexico, for the Aztec race 
is still so predominant in the southern 
States that in ordinary usage, Maya is 
more frequently spcken than Spanish. 
Here too, is a virgin field for the folk- 
lorist. 

In Santo Domingo traces of the origi- 
nal Carib population may still be found 


in the mountains, where something of 
primitive music must remain. And in 
Haiti, of course, the wild drum music of 
Africa, whence it was imported, forms 
an element in the social life of all but 
the aristocratic class. The zealous in- 
vestigator must be warned, however, 
that Maya, or Carib or Negro have ali 
to some extent imitated the European, 
whether consciously or not. Much of the 
Negro music in the United States—by 
which I do not mean the kind manu- 
factured in Tin Pan Alley—impresses 
me as being merely a patois version of 
European melody, and no more distinc- 
tively racial than the Creole French of 
Haiti or the pidgin English of China- 
town. 

To see the Latin peoples in all their 
glory of an excess of devotion to the 
muses, one must wait for the opera sea- 
son. Opera per musica is an extrava- 
gance which poor Haiti cannot afford, 
nevertheless when I visited the Domini- 
can Republic soon after the United 
States had taken possession of the coun- 
try, and Rear Admiral Knapp had re- 
placed President Henriquez, a scratch 
company which included several minor 
American singers was concluding an en- 
gagement at the opera house which had 
proved so successful that the invas’on 
and conquest of Porto Rico was being 
planned by the” management. Most 
Americans know that there is an opera 
house in Buenos Aires larger-than the 
Metropolitan, to which members of Mr. 
Gatti’s troupe journey as often as they 
are invited, and where the fees are 
h.gher than in New York; but how many 
have heard that in little Salvador they 
boast a million dollar opera, and some- 
times fill the building? 


Havana’s Opera 


I missed the season in Havana last 
winter’ by returning to New York too 
soon, but I know, and am not likely to 
forget the appearance of an audience 
there. In the absence of a transcendant 
star of either scx, the prices were mod- 
erate for Cuba—only $8 for an orchestra 
chair—but having 1001 Metropolitan 
first nights to my credit, more or less, I 
had gone, not to hear the excellent ar- 
tists assembled by Sr. Bracale, but to 
see the people. Opera in Havana is 
held in the Teatro Nacional, which is 
housed in an ornate palace of white mar- 
ble fronting on the Parque Central and 
covering an entire city block. It is a 
curious fact that while all the wealth and 
fashion of the gayest of nearby Latin 
capitals assembles there every night cf 
the season from el Sefor Presidente 
down; the opera house constitutes merely 
a wing of the building in which a work- 
ingmen’s club with a membership of some 
50,000 has its town house. The foyer 
of the opera alone would seat 500. It is 
open to the street, though some feet 
above it, and serves for dispensing cof- 
fee, ices and liquids more ardent and 
refreshments more filling, between the 
acts. The seating capacity of the au- 
ditorium is somewhat less than that of 
the Metropolitan, I am told, but the in- 
terior gives an illusion of greater size, 
due probably to the absenc2 of heavy 
decorations and deep colors, and a slight- 
ly less commercial construction cf the 
balconies. The tone effect, in fact, is of 
a creamy white, with a faint sugges- 
tion of gold lines, and it is perhaps for 
this reason that Havanese women choose 
delicate neutral tints for their opera 
owns, rather than the gorgeous colors 
we are accustomed to sce flashing fiom 
the Diamond Horseshoe. Nor is the ab- 
sence of superfluous pigment from the 
gowns and decorations less striking than 
its absence from the complexion. Mind, 
I do not say that the women of Havana 
do not paint, and I am sure they are 


lavish of powder, but they use rouge and 
lip stick with what may be called artistic 
reserve, and there is never undue cm- 
phasis of a hectic flush on the cheek- 
bones. 

It was the audience I had gone to see, 
but I did not wish to make syself as 
conspicuous as the buyers from Oshkosh 
and Chattanooga when they visit the 
Metropolitan, so I paraded behind the 
grilles, using my double-glasses freely, 
in the conviction that I was quite un- 
observed. An Havana journalist found 
me out, however, and politely inquired 
what I was looking for. 

“An ugly woman,” I replied with the 
utmost seriousness, “and if there is one 
in the audience, I beg that you will be 
good enough to point her out to me.” 

He seemed surprised, and also deso- 
lated at being unable to oblige me. 


A Blasted Mexican Project 


In the last days of Diaz rule in Mexico, 
plans were approved for a $12,000,000 
opera house to be erected opposite the 
new postoffice building on a corner of 
the Alameda. The dollar mark to which 
we are habituated means a _ peso in 
Mexico, which is only fifty cents of our 
money, but material and labor are so 
much cheaper there than here that the 
figures may stand as given. The Tif- 
fany Studio constructed a magnificent 
art-glass curtain for the proscenium 
arch at a cost of $50,000 (dollars this 
time), and some 8,000,000 pesos had been 
spent in construction when the revolu- 
tion began and building ceased. 

As I write this article the evening 
papers announce the death of Don 
Venustiano Carranza, whose guest I 
have been, and to whose memory I offer 
th's tribute: I believe he was an hon- 
est, gallant gentleman, and a sincere 
patriot. A year ago in conversation 
with him, I deplored the fact that this 
building was still unfinished. He re- 
plied that he had been looking into the 
matter of costs, and while the Govern- 
ment was not financially able to carry 
out the elaborate scheme for  hand- 
carved marble ornaments and statuary 
ca'led for in the original plans, he be- 
lieved that it would be a good invest- 
ment to equip it for public dedication and 
devote the receipts to completing the 
whole design in a leisurely manner. 

“It will be ready,” he added, before 
my term expires (Nov. 30, 1920) “and 
we will have an opera company for the 
inauguration worthy of this temple of 
art.” 

I do not know, now that Mr. Carranza 
is dead, what will become of the opera 
house, or of Mexico. But performances 
in the bull-ring, such as those given by 
Caruso last fall, possess the added 


charm of novelty to visitors from the 
North. 

Under the late government, Mexico 
had neither bull-fights nor lotteries. 
Perhaps these diversions might have 
turned popular attention from politics, 
which is altogether too violent a pastime 
for southern climes. Certainly the lot- 
tery would have afforded an abundance 
of “‘botellos” (bottles of graft) for dis- 
gruntled generals, and it’s an open ques- 
tion which need not be discussed here as 
to whether the arena is less humani- 
tarian than a slaughter house. But 
since the great bull-ring was not in use 
for other purposes, it was tried for 
opera, with great success. The seating 
capacity is 12,000 and while the neces- 
sity of placing a stage in the arena 
makes one end of the oval useless for 
spectators, it enables the management to 
reap a harvest from audiences of at least 
10,000. Capacity crowds, can, in fact, 
be depended upon, if the attraction is a 
good one. Pavlova had been dancing six 
weeks in the Theatro Principale, the larg- 
est theater in Mexico City, and the Span- 
ish equivalent of S. R. O. was often in 
evidence. Yet she gave a series of per- 
formances in the bull-ring which I at- 
tended twice, and both times the audi- 
ences numbered not less than 10,000, 
with receipts for each performance of 
at least $15,000. Caruso drew $45,000 
= one rainy afternoon last Septem- 

er. 

Many of us, of course, have heard mu- 
sical entertainments in the New York 
Stadium and other open air auditoriums, 
where the matter of acoustics involves 
chance even more than in theatrical 
architecture. Sound carries admirably 
in the bull-ring, and the size and eager- 
ness of the Mexican audiences must have 
an inspiring effect on the artists. 

To my wife and to myself it, appeared 
that the Mexican crowds were no less 
given to fun and frolic than our country- 
men at home when witnessing a ball 
game or a football contest. Silence was 
absolute when sound came from _ the 
stage, but between the numbers much 
stretching cf arms and legs, chatter and 
refreshments which included fruit, 
sandwiches, candies, beer and soft drinks 
in bottles, and an abundance of excellent 
Mexican tobacco. 

Nowhere is the contrast between 
Latin-American and _northamericano 
ideals so great as in the theatres de- 
voted to comic opera. The Spanish 
zarzuela is usually in one act, without 
change of scene, and three or four may 
be given in a single evening. Whether 
in Mexico City or Havana, or for that 
matter in Lima or Madrid, the perform- 
ances are divided by lengthy intermis- 
sions, and you may buy seats for a single 
operetta, or for the entire evening. In 
Havana I was usually content with a 
part-time ticket. In Mexico City I once 
stayed through an entire performance, 
which began at 7.30 p. m. and lasted 
until 12.30 a. m. It reminded me of 
“Parsifal”—not only because it took so 
long, but because it was so different. 





Edna Kellogg, Soprano, Marries Artist 


Edna Kellogg, soprano, of New York, 
formerly with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was married on June 8, at the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, to 
Arthur R. Friedlander, an artist, also of 
New York. The Rev. John H. Randall 
cffic‘ated. 
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More Congregational Singing Is 
the Need in Present-Day Churches 


As Proved During War, Mass-Singing Has Fine Spiritual Effect—High-Pitched Hymns, One 
of the Chief Stumbling Blocks in Way of Church Singing—Some Methods of Correcting 
the Adult Congregation’s Reticence—Some Suggestions for Teaching Hymnal Choral 


Work 





By GEOFFREY O’HARA 





OOD, rousing congregational sing- 

ing in which everyone joins, old and 
young regardless of any unusual ability 
to sing, is always an acquisition to a 
church, to its service, to the parish, and 
is, therefore, much to be desired. This 
is a self-evident truth and, therefore, 
needs no defence nor proof nor com- 
mentary. Hence it should be a necessary 
acquisition to a church and nothing 
should be left undone till excellent hymn- 
singing is attained, not only in your 
parish, in my parish, but in every parish 
in the country. 

Never before was anything like this 
practical on a national scale, and now, 
instead of the Church being confronted 
with a theory on this imporant subject, 


all she has to do is to take advantage of 
facts—take advantage of the massed- 


singing idea which has fairly swept the 
country in the past four years, and more 
important than this, take advantage of 
the singing army created during the war. 
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And in this connection it must not be 
forgotten that there were developed 
thousands of song-leaders in the army, 
and the names and addresses of all these 
song-leaders are obtainable. It is not 
too much to say, therefore, that in every 
parish in the land there may now be 
tound a _ song-leader available. This 
training of song-leaders was also ex- 
tensively gone into by the Y. M. C. A., 
and they, too, have their lists of men in 
every county in the United States. 

These facts then at once suggest prac- 
tical constructive action, the value of 
which in the minds of a great many is 
so great and priceless that the possession 
of the opportunity to develop wonder- 
ful congregational singing everywhere 
is like the possession of a rare jewel. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
present one very serious stumbling block, 
and that is the present high pitched 
hymns which we find in our books of 
praise. The hymn-book of the Church 
of England in England, where the aver- 
age run of men’s voices is higher than 
in this country, has served as a model 
for us, and whereas in England the 
hymns have been pitched to suit boy- 
choirs, in this country congregations 
with much lower average voices are ex- 
pected to sing these hymns, and this is 
impossible, practically as well as scien- 
tifically. 

As a result of his varied experiences, 
the writer has found that, practically 
speaking, two simple rules are ample for 
the development of massed singing—first, 
a song or hymn must be in a key cal- 
culated to let the male portion of the 
gathering negotiate the top notes; and, 
secondly, strict, rhythmical, pulsating 
time must be observed, neither too fast 
nor too slow, but whatever time is set 
must of necessity be well defined, ac- 
curately pointed. It is a fallacy to think 
that a chorus must sing “brightly” 
in other words, quickly in order not - 
drag, for if the leader will only teach the 
art of proper accent, slovenly blurring 
of notes and words will not occur and 
clean, crisp notes will be the result, giv- 
ing the effect of brightness which some 
think can be gotten only by rushing the 
life out of a song. 

From opinions gathered from a mul- 
titude of sources and from the personal 
study of the physiology of the male voice, 
the writer states unreservedly that E 
Flat is the limit for men singing the air 
or melody in unison, and therefore sug- 
gests that all hymns be made to abide 
by that rule. 

It is the writer’s contention that in 
the future the singing of congregations 
will be good in exact proportions to the 
participation by the men. It is idle to 
say that men can’t, won’t or don’t sing. 
The writer has too many times heard 
men sing in lodges, at ab dinners, etc., 
to say nothing of the inspiring gather- 
ings in the camps during the war 
periods. Men can sing, want to sing, will 
sing, and the fact that they do sing 
upon many occasions, out of all propor- 
tion to the way they sing in church, and 
together with the fact that the writer, 
using the methods proposed in his paper 
has developed congregational singing till 
it was quite satisfactory, forces but one 
conclusion, and that is, that their sing- 
ing has been innocently discouraged. 
There is a way out, and as compared to 
other much more arduous tasks which 
the Church acomplishes, is quite simple. 

In passing, mention might be made of 
the fact that a great deal of criticism 
has been leveled at the text of many of 
our hymns, and the claim is made that 
mediocre congregational singing is the 
result of the hymns not being up to date 
to coincide with the advancement made 
along other lines. Be this as it may, 
there is no doubt that there is an evolu- 
tion in the art of hymn-book making, and 
each few years sees a new book with 
some new hymn-tunes and new words, 
etc. The “New Hymnal” just issued 
marks a great advance along these lines 
and is quite radical in its make- -up, many 
new and novel features appearing. 


Here follow a few suggestions which 
have helped the writer in his work: 
Hymns must be in keys calculated to 
let men sing, no hymn must go above 
E Flat; if it does—don’t sing it, for 
even one high hymn in a service will 
entirely destroy singing morale. Rec- 
ollect that low hymns will pick up most 
of the men, and most of the women, 
whereas high hymns have the opposite 
effect. In the second place, the writer 
has seen demonstrated time and time 
again that a loud organ or a large chorus 
choir does not necessarily produce good 
congregational singing but often pro- 
duces exactly the opposite effect. Good 
results often follow soft singing. This 
tends to give the weak voices in the 
congregation courage and also helps the 
timid ones who are afraid to sing lest 
their neighbor hear them. Weak voices 
like to hear themselves sing quite as 
much as the loud voices. Finally, re- 
member that congregational singing, 
like anything else, is good only when the 
very last person in the church is sing- 
ing. 

Good results follow the setting aside 
of one night a week for the sole pur- 
pose of teaching the congregation to 
sing. This has been done in many ways. 
The writer suggests that the Sunday- 
school or parish house be used and the 
meeting be a social gathering for the 
express purpose of community singing. 
Song sheets with the words printed there- 
on, such as are supplied by the New York 
Community Service, are excellent. They 


print their song-sheets by the tens 
thousands and would be glad to co-o; 
ate in any way. In other word 
miniature Community Chorus should 
started in every parish, however sg; 
Great results have been obtained in Q 
cases by having a half-hour “sing” os 
hymns before the service on Sunda, 
evening. This is very succesful at 
Paul’s Cathedral, Tremont Street, 
ton. 

We trust these suggestions carry 4) 
appeal that will reach the “powers tha} 
be” in every parish, and that the neces. 
sary steps will be taken to correc: , 
most unfortunate condition. Let us h ive 
a singing church, for has not the Psaim- 
ist said: ‘The song of the righte>, 
is a prayer unto me,” and if we 
acknowledge this as a truth, can we 
say that a singing church is a pray 
church, Let us encourage the voic 
humanity in its great unison appeal, 
placing within reach the possibility of 
song in order that truth and righteous. 
ness can be more fully established 
through its great power, the borders of 
which we have just begun to dwell upo 


Alice Louise Mertens Presents Eclectic 
Program in Middletown, Conn. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., June 1.—One of 
the most interesting recitals of the sea- 
son was given by Alice Louise Mertens, 
contralto, at the University Club on the 
evening of May 21. Charm and authori- 
tative interpretations marked her pro- 
gram of wide range and interest which 
comprised groups of Russian, American- 
Indian, Negro spirituals, ballads and 
story songs. One of the features of the 
recital was her artistic singing of Saint- 
Saéns’s “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
which won for the singer many rounds 
of applause. Other numbers were works 
of Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Tchai- 
kovsky, Cui, Schindler, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Lieurance, Cadman, Burleigh, Red- 
dick, Del Riego, A. Walter Kramer, 
Brahe, Chesham and Elliott. Elyse 
Thompson provided excellent accompani- 
ments. 
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William Reddick’s new song, “Dawn” 
has been sung this season in recital with 
noteworthy success by Olive Fremstad, 
Ottilie Schillig, Martha Atwood, Minnie 
Cary Stine and Parish Williams. 
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What Some Small Towns Think 
of the “‘Condescension’’ of Artists 





Why Certain Famous Soloists Have Not Been Re-Engaged by 
Certain Communities of the Great American Provinces— 
“Stooping” in the Matter of Programs 


By RALPH CURTIS RINGWALT 





be sure, not all of the great artists 
who come to our small town to sing 
or play for us are condescending. Some 
of them are agreeably, frankly human. 
They alight in the raw morning, after 
a tedious journey from Chicago, with a 
smile; they accept rather willingly our 
simple hospitality; and when they leave, 
they are kind enough to tell us that 
they’d like to come again when the leaves 
on our trees are green. 

But others, and one isn’t far wrong 
in saying, most of those who come, come 
with a question and not with a smile; 
they are interested in nothing so much 
as when the first train will leave after 
their concert. Because of rigid training 
they give us something of their best, 
though hardly their enthusiastic best, 
and they go with regret only for the lot 
that obliges them to turn, once in a 
while, for their living into such insig- 
nificant by-paths of the world. : 

This was the history of our brief 
acquaintance with a great singer, the 
greatest whom, with our limited funds, 
we’ve ever been able to draw to us. For 
his singing one could only have unquali- 
fied admiration. To those of us, though 
who tried afterward to say something of 
this to him he made clear that he didn’t 
in the least care what the people of a 
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small Ohio town happened to think of 
his art. His only concern was the check 
he’d just been given, and the necessities 
which compelled him to seek such dis- 
tasteful engagements. 

Need I say he never returned to us, 
and now never can, while others of far 
less artistic stature have? In this we 
may only have been asserting our pro- 
vincialism. We contracted for the op- 
portunity to listen while he sang, not 
for affability or even good manners. Yet, 
we, too, are only human. Why should we 
give our time and effort to persuade 
someone to undergo such a disagreeable 
experience ? 


Artistic “Personalities” 


When a singer binds himself to a sea- 
son of railway journeys, bad hotels, and 
the meeting of many music committees 
such as ours, I’ve a suspicion he also 
elects to play, for the time, the part of a 
personality; and this is always a little 
irritating. It is also quite unnecessary. 
Personality, fame, reputation mean con- 
siderably less to us than to our city 
brethren. Personality is, after all, 
pretty much the idealization of the un- 
known, and in the small town nothing is 
unknown. In the city, one associates the 
names one reads habitually in the news- 
paper with an earlier view through an 
opera glass, and not with visits to the 
dentist, having the roof mended, and 
changing tires. I doubt if Daniel Web- 
ster was a very great personality to the 
folks around Marshfield, and ic may be 
he bored them quite as much with what 
was going on in the Senate as they did 
him with their influenza. 

In this respect, in trying to make our- 
selves out a little more worth while than 
we really are, we, ourselves, may not be 
entirely blameless. But if we artlessly 
attempt to impress our visitors with our 
worldliness, and with the tales of other 

reat ones we’ve listened to, do we quite 

eserve all the disdain we get? When 
our guests were busy in the springtime 
practising scales, we were doing equally 
dull tasks with logarithms, Greek and 
Latin lexicons and laboratory utensils. 
But there’s nothing in the life of the dull- 
est town, I’m quite certain, intellectually 
so deadening as the hours and hours of 
practice demanded of one who will re- 
tain the mastery of the voice or of an 
instrument. Into these hours come no 
ideas nor any coherent emotions. It is 
perhaps useless, on the other hand, to 
insist that into our lives there does pene- 
trate something of books and maga- 
zines; and that our very remoteness 
from the gossip of Aeolian Hall gives us 
time to read and to think a little. 

There’s still another kind of con- 
descension, even less just, though it may 
be less unavoidable, which we cry out 
against. This is in the programs given 
us. The art of program-making is, Il 
know, even rarer than musical genius. It 
demands a high degree both of imagina- 
tion and analysis, the ability to sense the 
cultivation of a particular audience and 
to select what will interest and stimulate 
it. Most of the men and women who 
come to us are either incapable of this, 
or else they hold us too slightly to make 
the effort. Nearly all our programs 
reach us from agents, weeks, sometimes 
months, in advance, when doubtless their 
authors couldn’t have told whether their 
selections were to be heard by a dry 
goods convention or a group of school 
girls. 

A year or more ago, I remember, a 
great pianist, and one to whom nothing 
else I’ve written in the least applies, 
played for us a program which he gave 
a few days later for his third recital of 
that season in New York. Even the least 
imaginative must know that the small 
town, which hears not more than one 
recital in a year, can’t respond com- 
pletely to what a New York audience, 
over-fed with recitals, and seeking only 
the unusual, will acclaim. In this in- 


stance, I’ve no doubt, it was the burden 
of preparing two programs in such a 
short interval that was at fault. But had 
the pianist played for his concert a few 
of the things which enchanted some of 
us the morning after, he would, I’m sure, 
have given pleasure to a far greater 
number. The small town doesn’t by any 
means, wish to be played down to; but 
there’s a charm about music that’s just 
not too familiar, and nothing is more 
helpful than to hear a great artist’s in- 
terpretation of what a _ student has 
labored over. 

So, if I’ve seemed to infer that the 
small town wishes to appear cultivated 
in some things, and uncultivated in mu- 
sic, the impression is wrong. If we 
could have our way, I fancy we’d like to 
be taken for tolerably interesting folks, 
who are trying to make our lives a little 
fuller and to have some fun in doing it. 
But we shan’t have our way. I’ve no 
doubt that the visitors who come to fill 
our next number will remember us for 
nothing so definite as the expanse of 
mud he viewed from the station platform 
and size of the draft in his wallet. 
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Barbara Maurel 


On her recent return from a Southern 
tour covering a period of two months, 
Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, con- 
cluded one of the busiest concert seasons 
of her career. A total of sixty-eight ap- 
pearances were listed on her schedule and 
many re-engagements were booked. 
Among important appearances where she 
scored marked success were those in 
Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Pittsburgh, Bowling Green, Ky.; 
Durham, N. C.; Augusta, Ga.; Zanes- 
ville, O., and other musical centers. Re- 
turn engagements were booked for John- 
town and Reading, Pa., and in some cities 
Miss Maurel was re-engaged for three 
appearances during the one season. The 
outlook for next season bids fair to 
eclipse the present one. Future engage- 
ments are already scheduled for Boston, 
Durham, N. C., both of which are return 
visits, and Buffalo. Miss Maurel is now 
busily engaged making records in New 
York, but will shortly start for Schroon 
Lake, N. Y., where she will spend the 
summer preparing various new programs 
for the coming season. 





Eleanor Spencer a Special Guest at Fes- 
tival in Amsterdam 


Eleanor Spencer, the American pian- 
ist, who is now abroad and who has re- 
cently scored successes in her recitals in 
Copenhagen and in Amsterdam, gave a 
successful recital in London on May 17. 
Miss Spencer has been engaged to appear 
at the Mengelberg concerts in Amster- 
dam this fall. 

She was an especially invited guest 
at the Mahler Festival given in Amster- 
dam from May 6 to 21, under Mengel- 
berg, being one of the few Americans 
present. 


INDIANAPOLIS HOLDS 
CENTENARY CONCERTS 


Harrold, Hinkle, Alcock, 
Kraft, Middleton and Others 
in Celebration 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 8.—For its 
centennial, the city is in gay birthday at- 
tire. Its first musical offering in cele- 
bration were two popular concerts on 
Sunday afternoon and evening in the 
Coliseum, when approximately . 12,000 
persons attended. 

The chorus which has been singing as 
an organization for the past ten years 
under the direction of Edward B. Birge, 
was the center of home pride, and has 
been actively rehearsing the past three 
months on Horatio Parker’s ‘Hora 
Novissima,” which was given with a 
quartet of well known singers, Florence 


Hinkle, Merle Alcock, Arthur Kraft and 
Arthur Middleton and the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. The chorus was 
well balanced and sang very effectively 
the various choruses, especially the a 
cappella chorus, sustaining the pitch 
throughout. Despite the vastness of the 
Coliseum the soloists’ voices reached 
every part and whether in their allotted 
solos or quartets, displayed voices of 
beautiful quality heard to advantage. In 
the evening the orchestra played under 
the direction of Alexander Ernestinoff. 
The audience was very enthusiastic over 
the program including the Indian Suite 
by MacDowell, “Finlandia” by Sibelius, 
“The Preludes” by Liszt and the “Span- 
ish Capriccio” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Two soloists had places on the program, 
Marie Dawson Morrell, violinist, who 
played the second Polonaise by Wieniaw- 
ski, responding to an encore number with 
Burleigh’s “Nobody Knows de Trouble 
I’ve Seen,” and Orville Harrold, who re- 
peated his triumph of a week ago, when 
he appeared with the Scotti Grand Opera 
Company. Again he charmed the au- 
dience of nearly 7000 persons by his 
singing of the aria from “La Boheme.” 
“Che Gelida Manina” and “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima” from “L’Elisir d’Amore.” As 
encores he sang an Irish ballad, “Molly 
Malone,” “Do Not Go, My Love,” by 
Richard Hageman, and “La Donne é 
Mobile” from “Rigoletto.” Dorothy 
Knight played the accompaniments for 
the extra numbers. 

In the programs were mentioned a few 
of the city’s important musical begin- 
nings, during its century, including the 
Maennerchor, dating back to 1854; the 
Choral Union, 1869; the Philharmonic 
Chorus under Max Leckner, 1872; the 
Matinée Musicale, 1877; the May Fes- 
tivals which gave Indianapolis an in- 
ternational reputation, 1889; the In- 
dianapolis Symphony Orchestra under 
Karl Schneider, 1895; the Musikverein, 
1897; the Ona B. Talbot Concerts, 1901; 
the Peoples’ Concerts, 1906; the In- 
dianapolis Orchestra under Alexander 
Ernestinoff, 1911; the People’s Chorus, 
1911; the Indianapolis Community 
Chorus, 1920, and the Municipal Con- 
certs, 1920. 

Yet, with all of these musical institu- 
tions Indianapolis is to-day without an 
orchestra. 








Frida Stjerna Gives Lecture-Recital in 
Ditson Auditorium 


Frida Stjerna, soprano, was heard in a 
lecture-recital in Ditson’s auditorium on 
the afternoon of May 29. The program 
comprised groups of Swedish folk-songs 
and numbers by Greig, Alfven, Jarne- 
felt, Sibelius and Sjogren, of all of which 
Miss Stjerna gave excellent interpre- 
tion. The Swedish group was presented 
in costume. Frank Sealy was the effi- 
cient accompanist, delivering a short and 
interesting talk on Scandinavian music, 
featuring folk-songs in particular. 





Suppe’s “Beautiful Galatea” was the 
overture at the Rivoli for the week 
commencing Sunday, June 13. Frederick 
Stahlberg and Joseph Littau conducted. 
Professor Firmin Swinnen played the 
organ solo, which, in keeping with the 
rest of the program, was the “Petit Fan- 
tasy” by Peter Benoit. 
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Muriel Kerr in Auspicious Début—Moose 
Jaw Festival Given— 
Local Concerts 


TORONTO, CAN., June 5.—Amazing in- 
deed was the work of little Muriel Kerr, 
prodigy of Paul Wells, who made her 
début as a pianist at the Music Hall of 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
Only nine years of age, and with only a 
year’s training, she played a program 
of numbers such as might be given by 
famous performers. Her offerings in- 
cluded the first movement of Mozart’s 
Concerto in E Minor, the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 
2, Godard’s “Garlands,” Chopin’s Pre- 
lude in B Minor and Mills’ “Etude Ca- 
price.” The performance was a bril- 
liant one and amazed the audience which 
comprised many professional musicians 
who had heard of the gifted powers of 
the youngster and who came to find out 
for themselves. 

Dr. Henry Coward, conductor of the 
celebrated Leeds, Huddersfield and Shef- 
field Choirs in England, and recognized 
as one of the greatest choral conductors, 
was a visitor in Toronto on June 3, while 
on his way back from the Canadian West 
to Montreal where he will sail for Eng- 
land. While in the west, Dr. Coward, 
with H. A. Fricker and Frank Welsman 
of this city, acted as adjudicator at the 
provincial musical festival in Moose Jaw. 
He offered congratulations to Dr. Albert 
Ham, whose former pupil, Helen Davies 
Sherry, is directress of Music at Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Saskatoon, the 
choir of which carried off first honors 
at the festival. Two of her pupils also 
won gold medals. 

Another church to install a new p'pe 
organ as a memorial to the young men 
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of the congregation who fell in the great 
war, is the Presbyterian Church, Orillia. 
It will cost approximately $30,000. The 
organ will have seventy-two speaking 
stops, and the tonal effect, it is said, 
will be equalled by only one or two or- 
gans in the province. Casavant Fréres 
of Ste. Hyacinthe, Que., will build the 
memorial organ. 

Celebrating the completion of twenty 
years’ service as organist and choir- 
master of St. Andrew’s Church; King 
Street, Dr. Norman Anderson, together 
with Mrs. Anderson, and the choir, were 
tendered a reception by the congregation. 
A silver salver was presented to Dr. 
Anderson. 

At the closing meeting of the Arthur 
Blight Studio Club, the program was 
given by Lila Sloan and Parkham, Mrs. 
E. Fletcher, Mrs. Frank Park, Walker 
Fleming and Mr. Craig. The following 


executive was elected for next season: 


Honorary presidents, Lady Eaton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Blight, Mrs. W. A. 
McCaffrey; first vice-president, Warren 
Walker; second vice-president, Arthur 
Craig; recording’ secretary, Clarice 
Parkham; corresponding secretary, 
Olive Shields; treasurer, Ella McQuil- 
lan; accompanist, Vera I*‘agerman. 

The pupils of the Beach branch of the 
Hambourg Conservatory of Music gave 
an interesting program at their closing 
recital. The branch is under the prin- 
cipalship of Mrs. S. R. McCully and the 
other teachers represented were Mrs. 
Chadwick, Jessie Spires, Irene Jinks, 
Mae Morris and K. S. Mackenzie. The 
students’ orchestra also gave a good ac- 
count of itself under the baton of Mrs. 
McCully. 

The pupils of Maria Bauchop and Lil- 
lian G. Wilson gave a piano and vocal 
recital at the Academy of Music. The 
pianists included Billee Leishman, Nor- 
man Seagram, Anna May Hees, Isobel 
Williams, Madeline Wills and Kathleen 
Skey. The vocalists were Sophie Sim- 
kins, Marjorie Bowes, Matilda Barkey, 
Marjorie Deeks and Minnie Bachauser. 

W. G. Armstrong presented five of his 
pupils in vocal recital at the Canadian 
Academy of Music on May 25 when an 
interesting program was presented. The 
singers were Sadie Stevenson, Phyllis 
Olmsted, Betty Grove, Frances Lawson 
Reade and Reginald Stanfield. Edith 
Pengilley played two groups of piano 
solos. 

A recent musicale of interest was that 
given at the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music by the pupils of H. Ethel Shep- 
herd when a varied program was pre- 
sented by Mrs. B. C. Parker, Mrs. Laura 
Noble, Mrs. Thomas Carroll, Eleanor 
Burton, Bertha Smith, Alice Robertson, 
Lillian Leurs, Elsie Thurston, Margaret 
Cockshutt, Marjorie Tudhope, Estelle 
Orton, Ruth Chambers, Ruth Blanchard, 
Betty Marlatt and Esther —— ak 





Ethelynde Smith in Kansas Recital 


Included in the concert tour which 
Ethelynde Smith has just completed was 
an appearance at the University of Kan- 
sas, in the chapel of Fraser Hall. The 
program of five groups was enthusias- 
tically received. 


PROMINENT SOLOISTS IN 
LAWRENCE, MASS., CONCERT 





Laura Littlefield, George Boynton and 
Everett Collins in Andover— 
Bonnet in Recital 


LAWRENCE, MASsS., June 8.—At the 
Academy Chapel, Andover, on May 28, 
the first part of Haydn’s “The Seasons” 


and a miscellaneous program were finely 
presented by a chorus of 100 voices, the 
combined strength of the Phillips Acad- 
emy choir and the Leonora Society of 
Bradford Academy. The miscellaneous 
program consisted of Gericke’s “Chorus 
of Homage,” “Nightingales Sang Yester- 
day” and the chorus “Be Not Afraid” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” The 
works were conducted by Carl F. 
Pfatteicher, musical instructor of Phil- 
lips Academy and Herbert Johnson, in- 
structor at Bradford Academy. The 
soloists were Mrs. Laura Littlefield, so- 
prano, and George Boynton, tenor, both 
of Boston, and J. Everett Collins, bari- 
tone, of Andover. The reputation of 
the Boston singers is well established 
and besides their fine work in the ora- 
torio, Mrs. Littlefield delighted her 
audience in the second part with Mo- 
zart’s “Il Re Pastore” and Mr. Boynton 
was equally good in “Ingemisco” from 
Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem. The Boston 
Festival Orchestra, J. W. Crowley, con- 
certmaster, assisted. Doris Pike of 
Bradford, was the pianist. 

Joseph Bonnet, the eminent French 
organist, gave a recital on June 4, in 
the Academy Chapel, Andover. It was 
the first recital on the newly remodeled 
organ. It was Bonnet’s second appear- 
ance within a year and again the au- 
ditorium has thronged, many leading or- 
ganists and musicians from the sur- 
rounding cities and towns making up a 
large part of the audience. Among his 
most pleasing offerings were Schu- 
mann’s Sketch in F Minor; Couperin’s 
“Soeur Monique,” the Buxtehude Fugue 
in C Major, Frescobaldi’s Toccata per 
l’Elevazione, Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor, Guilmant’s “Funeral March 
and Song of the Seraphs,”’ Foote’s 
Rhapsody, “Christmas,” besides a few 
of his own compositions. It was a thor- 
oughly enjoyable and artistic recital 
from every viewpoint. A. L. M. 





Artists Appear on Gala Program in Na- 
tional ‘Capital 


WASHINGTON, D.C., June 7.—Manager 
M. F. Kline fulfilled’ his promise in the 
gala concert offered recently, at which he 
presented Bernardo Olshansky, baritone; 
Ula Sharon, premiere danseuse; Ferdi- 
nand Wachsman, pianist, and Abrasha 
Konedsky, violinist. The program was 
well balanced and artistic from begin- 
ning to end. Miss Sharon is a marvel 
of poetry of motion and stands as an ex- 
ponent of American training. Mr. 
Wachsman also has received all his mu- 
sical education in this country. Mr. 
Olshansky offered operatic numbers, and 
Mr. Konedsky was applauded in several 
groups. Elizabeth Foster was accom- 
panist. W. H. 
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Mrs. Bready in Opera Recitals 


———————See 


New York Woman Winning 
Much Renown by ‘Interpreta- 
tions of Opera Scores 


ELLING a person to read a libretto 

of an opera is an easy thing to do. 
To get him to do it it is more difficult. 
Think about it! Now, there is little doubt 
that this is at least one of the reasons 
for the several varieties of persons, who 
devote themselves to telling us about 
operas. We have had our opera lectures 
(educational stuff, and consequently not 
popular, for people shun the educational 
when so labeled), our operalogues, 
opera-talks, etc. There is a charming 
woman who gives what she calls opera 


recitals; opera because she tells about 
the opera, “words and music,” recital be- 
cause she sits down at the piano and 
plays the score intelligently, like a mu- 
sician. 

This is Mrs. George Lee Bready of New 
York, who about eight years ago began 
by telling the story of the Wagner 
“Ring” to an audience of children. Her 
narration and performance won the 
favor of the children’s parents so much 
that she was asked to give it for grown- 
ups in 1913-14. Since then she has been 
appearing in her opera recitals and 
making a very real reputation for her- 
self. All the Wagner operas she gives, 
and the standard French and Italian 
répertoire and she is adding Lalo’s “Le 
Roi d’Ys,” Leoncavallo’s “Zaza,” Rim- 
sky’s “Coq d’Or,” Rabaud’s  “Marouf,” 
Leroux’s “Le Chemineau,” Charpentier’s 
“Louise” and Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi” 
among others. 

During the winter just passed Mrs. 
Bready devoted herself to the presenta- 
tion of Albert Wolff’s setting of Maeter- 
linck’s “Blue Bird” as given at the 
Metropolitan. She gave this opera re- 
cital in many places and had noteworthy 
successes in it at St. Mary’s School at 
Peekskill, N. Y.; at the Laurel House, 
Lakewood, N. J., for the Y. W. C. A., at 
the Women’s University Club, New York; 
for the Alumnz Association of St. 
Mary’s School; at the New Rochelle 
Women’s Club; at Oldfields School, at 
the Outlook Club, South Orange, N. J., 
and numerous other places, too. And 
then on April 20 at the home of Mrs. 
Skeffington S. Norton in New York, Mrs. 
Bready had a triumph, giving it in the 
presence of the composer, Mr. Wolff, who 
at the close congratulated her heartily 
on what she had done with his work. 
And in her score of the opera he wrote 
his appreciation of her artistic achieve- 
ment. 

Among her season’s engagements Mrs. 
Bready has in addition to the “Blue Bird” 
given six other recitals at St. Mary’s 
school, five on the Wagner “Ring” and 
“Samson and Delilah.” “Parsifal” she 
has given at the Dow School at Briar- 
cliff, N. Y., and two performances of it 
at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, New York. “Pelleas and Me- 
lisande,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Tosca” 
—these have been the other piéces de 
resistance of her present season; and she 
has given expositions of them to lovers 
of music that have revealed truly the 
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“MY LITTLE HOUSE”’ 
BY SENECA PIERCE 
and had to repeat it! 
Published for High and Low Voice 
SENECA PIERCE 
68 Mack Block Milwaukee, Wis. 








' Porter for his violin concerto. 








Mrs. George Lee Bready, “Opera Re- 
citalist”’ 


inner spirit of composer and poet. Mrs. 
Bready’s art is natural, unaffected, sin- 
cere; she is a giver of pleasure, when she 
gives an opera recital. And woe betide 
the person who calls her performance a 
lecture! She protests that she does not 
lecture; we can understand that, for a 
lecture is a professorial thing and Mrs. 
Bready’s personality is not academic. 
Operas, according to her, are interest- 
ing to everyone, if what they are about 
is explained correctly. Don’t tell the 
tired business man to- read a libretto. 
As we began by saying, he won’t. And 
if he has not read it you will find him 
snoring at the opera, adding to the com- 
poser’s own instrumentation a unique 
and as far as we know, unscorable ef- 
fect! A. M. 


AWARD YALE MUSIC PRIZES 


Louise Lockwood Wins Highest Award 
—Present “Traviata” 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., June 5.—The 
Samuel S. Sanford fellowship at the 
Yale School of Music, a coveted prize 
intended to give two years’ study abroad 
to the most gifted performer who has 
also marked ability for original com- 
position, was awarded on Thursday eve- 
ning, at the annual concert given by the 
students of the Music School, to Louise 
Lockwood of Seymour, Conn. The award, 
together with other awards, was an- 
nounced by President Hadley. Mrs. 
Lockwood obtained the degree of bache- 
lor of music at Yale in 1918. At the 
concert Thursday she played her prize- 
winning concerto for piano. 

Other prizes awarded were the Stein- 
ert prize of one hundred dollars for the 
best original composition in one of the 
larger forms won by William Quincy 
Anna L. 
White and Alfred Johnson divided the 
Lockwood prize in singing. The prize 
for the best entrance examinations in 
piano went to Beth Neal and Helen Cain. 

Those performing with orchestra were 
Frank Bozyan, Mylene Johnson, Gordon 
Stevens, Louise Martin, Eunice Finch 
bo he Mabel Deegan and Antonio Ros- 
selli. 

“La Traviata” with a cast made up 
entirely of local talent was given a bril- 
liant presentation last Sunday evening 
at the Shubert before a large audience. 
Clementina Valenti, the possessor of a 
truly natural and highly pleasing voice 
had the role of Violetta. Luigi Gasiglio 
was Alfredo. His was a sterling bit of 
work. Both of these singers were re- 
called many times. The remainder of 
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the cast was composed of Pauline Berry, 
Lorenzo Sullivan, Alice Decrosta, Vin- 
cenzio Reade, Frank T. O’Neil, Victor 
Valente, Agnes Conroy and Carlo 
Brandt. During the intermission there 
were violin solos admirably played by 
Salvatore Spinelli, assisted by Nicholas 
Saslavsky at the piano. The conductors 
were Jacinto Marcosano and Ruvin 
Kosakoff. , ie 





Marguerite Ringo Returns From Tour 
in Cuba 


Marguerite Ringo, soprano, continues 
to score many successes through a long 
list of engagements. Recent appear- 
ances were made in Glen Ridge, N. J., 
St. John, N. B., with the Liederkranz 
Club of New York, the Liberty Singing 
Society of Newark, and at Smith Col- 
lege, where she was heard in Mozart’s 
“Requiem” and Hadley’s “New Earth.” 
Miss Ringo has been re-engaged as solo- 
ist and choir director at Mt. Morris Bap- 
tist Church, New York City. Her recent 
Cuban tour with José Pujol, violinist, 
was attended by large audiences. Es- 
pecially noteworthy were recitals in the 
Margot Theater, Havana, on May 4 and 
7. Future engagements include appear- 
ances with the Goldman Concert Band, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor, in 
Central Park, June 24, Columbia Univer- 
sity, July 5 and 9, and Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, July 8. 





Helen Yorke Sings at Benefit Given on 
Governor’s Island 


Helen Yorke, coloratura soprano, was 
the feature of the program at the “gar- 
den-party” given at Governor’s Island for 
the benefit of the Army Relief Corps on 
June 3. Miss Yorke scored in a group 
of songs by German, Seiler, Vanderpool 
and dell’Acqua, the Vanderpool “Ma Lit- 
tle Sun-Flower, Good-night” being the 
most liked of her group and winning a 
repetition. Max Liebling was her ac- 
companist. 








LIMA CLUB’S NEW PLANS 





Organizations Already Preparing Next 
Season’s Programs 


LIMA, OHIO, June 8.—Mrs. I. R. 
Longsworth, president of the Women’s 
Music Club, announces that Margaret 
Matzenauer will open the club’s season 
activities with a concert at Memorial 
Hall on Oct. 25. The season will close 
with the visit of the New York Philhar- 
monic in May, 1921. Myrna Sharlow is 
to be a December visitor and Arthur 
Shattuck is to come in November. 

The annual outing meeting and elec. 
tion of The Etude was held on May 27, 
at Mirror Lake. Mrs. Fred E. Gooding 
and Ray Heffner were the committee. 
The officers-elect are: Mrs. Waldo B. 
Berryman, president; Mrs. F. E. Good. 
ing, vice-president; Mrs. J. E. Evans, 
secretary and treasurer, and Mrs. J. M. 
Patterson, assistant. Mrs. Harry Mac- 
donald is secretary of new publications. 
The program committee, made up of Mrs. 
F. E. Gooding and Ella Eysenbach is 
busy with the details of the coming sea 
son’s work and the compilation of the 
annual year book. One of the innova- 
tions of Etude has been its presentation 
to the public free of charge, analyses of 
the programs of the symphony organi- 
zations visiting Lima. 

As a precursor of an important week 
in Methodist missionary history, Lima 
musicians last Sunday presented in Trin- 
ity Church, a notable program with Nell 
Kriete at the organ; the choir of the 
church under Mark Evans, former direc- 
tor and now music supervisor in the 
schools, offered choral numbers. Soloists 
were Katherine Gramm, harpist; Annie 
Baldwin Davies, of Gomer, vocalist; 
Thoburn Johns, saxaphonist; J. Allen 
Grubb, tenor; Mrs. Ralph Austin, col- 
oratura soprano; Fred Calvert, baritone. 
The concert was concluded with Ross‘ni’s 
“Inflammatus,” directed by Mr. Evans, 
the solo part sung by Mrs. Joe Davisson. 

H. E. H. 
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voice demonstrations 
Enrico Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima 
Celeste Aida, Romance de la fleur, or Salut y Rtenton is amare 
a model of elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight 
and an inspiration even as echoed by the talking machine. 

“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to 
teachers and students, giving to the latter just what most 
} teachers cannot give—actual voice ‘demonstrations’.”—Henry 
| T. Finck, in his book, Success in Music and How It Is Won. 


Victrola Red Seal Records 


enable you to study the wonderful voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, 
Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Eames, Farrar, Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, 
Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann. 
Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you and 


Write for the Victor Record catalog, with photographs of the world’s 


Camden, N. J. 


and Victor 
scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manu- 
facture, and their use one with the other, is absolutely essential to a 
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LARAMIE, WYOMING (Daily Republican) 


“George Roberts is the perfect accompanist, 
at all times unobtrusive, never seeking to give 
a solo performance, and yet rendering that de- 
gree of sympathetic support which rounds out 
the delightful whole.” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. (Sentinel) 
“Played 
for Miss Macbeth.” 


URBANA, ILL. (Courier) 


“Miss Macbeth is fortunate in her accompanist 
—George Roberts, an accomplished pianist and, 
best of all, a sympathetic follower. Mr. Roberts 
was at all times in absolute harmony with the 
artiste and the ensemble was delightful.”’ 


Pianist—Accompanist 





most sympathetic accompaniments 
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LONG-FELT want is supplied to 

teachers in Agnes Moore Fryberger’s 
“Listening Lessons In Music,’”* and if 
the little book becomes as popular as it 
deserves with the pedagogues, a long- 
felt need will be met for the pupils. 
We have music enough, in all conscience, 
nowadays; we have interpreters enough 
and to spare; but one only needs to 
attend a few concerts anywhere to realize 
that what we need in this country is 
intelligent listeners. 

Such are the products either of instruc- 
tion or of cultural environment. The 
latter is not given to all; it is the func- 
tion of our school system to provide the 
former, no less in music than in the other 
arts of which it endeavors to lay a foun- 
dation, if not of proficiency, at least of 
an intelligent interest. “It is more im- 
portant to know the height of a nation’s 
musical achievement than the altitude of 
its mountains,” remarks the author; 
“better to know the emotional depth of 
a people’s song than the linear depth of 
their lakes.” One might add that, ex- 





Smilin’ Through....... 
The Want of You....... 


cept in a few instances, it is, perhaps, 
more profitable for one’s later years to 
be taught to love the Unfinished Sym- 
phony than to learn to model apples 
in clay. 

The author makes an especially good 
point in her statement that the teacher 
can never lead pupils higher than she 
herself has climbed. If her attitude dur- 
ing the listening lesson is one of per- 
functoriness, no deep interest can be 
looked for from her pupils; if the music 
lesson is to her a purgatory, she need not 
expect her pupils to be in paradise while 
it lasts. 

Pieces fitting the sensory, associative 
and adolescent periods are suggested; 
their interpretation to be by way of 
records, chosen with reference to their 
practicability from the Columbia, Victor 
and Edison stores. Specimen lessons 
for each period follow; and all are in- 
stinct with that musical feeling and 
backed by that sound musical instruc- 
tion which alone will enable anyone to 
instruct a child in the art of listening to 
music in discriminating fashion. 

Lessons in musical criticism, of course, 
belong to the older period, and in end- 


Thomas 


Chalmers 


Baritone 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


is singing 


fT spree Arthur A. Penn 


es os F. W. Vanderpool 


Hear his Edison recreations of these songs! 














ing one of these, the author remarks: 
“Let everyone, down to the smallest 
child in school, know that he cannot have 
a sound opinion of anything until he 
understands it.” What a millennium for 
composer, interpreter and critic alike the 
living up to that idea would bring us! 
Lists of standard reference books for 
the teacher’s use, and of records for the 
pupils’, bring a volume as interesting 
as it is practical to a close. +f 


* “Listening Lessons in Music.’’ By Agnes 
Moore Fryberger. (New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co.) Pp. 264. 


* * * 


“The Principles of Artistic Respira- 
tion,”+ by Clement Burbank Shaw, is a 
pamphlet of twenty-three pages, pub- 
lished by the author. It sets forth the 
author’s theory of breath-control as 
applied to the art of singing. 

The art of singing, or rather the teach- 
ing of singing, being the least exact of 
all sciences, it is not possible to say 
definitely whether Mr. Shaw’s ideas are 
the last word upon this very important 
subject. His anatomy and physiology 
are apparently correct and his method of 
presenting his subject, save for an oc- 
casional lapse into sarcasm, is trenchant 
and to the point. Whether pamphlets 
of this sort are of any assistance save 
to the pupils of those writing them, is 
an open question, but there is no doubt 
that it will be very useful to pupils of 
Mr. Shaw, in fixing in their minds the 
principles inculcated in his og a 


+ “The Principles of Artistic Respiration.’’ 
By Clement Burbank Shaw. Published by 
the author. Pp. 23. 








Melvena Passmore to Sing with the 
Cincinnati Opera Association 


Melvena Passmore, coloratura soprano, 
has just been engaged to sing Rosina, 
Lucia, Gilda, Violetta, Marguerite, Lady 
Harriet, Countess Gil, Norma, with the 
Cincinnati Opera Association during their 
eight weeks’ season of summer opera in 
that city. Miss Passmore will open the 
season on the evening of June 27, when 
she will be heard as Rosina in “The Bar- 
ber of Seville.” 





Ethelynde Smith’s engagements for 
the past ten Sundays have taken her to 
nine different states. On March 28, 
she appeared in Portland, Me.; April 4, 
Atlanta, Ga.; April 11, Memphis, Tenn.; 
April 18, Harrogate, Tenn.; May 2, 
Greeley, Col.; May 9, Colorado Springs, 
Col.; May 16, Casper, Wyo.; May 23, 
New York and Massachusetts on her way 
home, and May 30, Alton Bay, N. J. 





Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, the 
pianist, will appear in joint recital with 
Dan Beddoe, the tenor, at the Ohio State 
Music Teachers’ convention in Oxford, 
Ohio, on June 16. 
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OTTOKAR BARTIK, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
The Piano is a Chickering 


MCCORMACK ENDS — 
LOS ANGELES SERIF‘ 


Two Recitals Attract Y: 
Audiences—Club Hears 
Loeal Artists 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 3.—The | 
events of the Philharmonic course: 
concerts were two recitals by John 
Cormack, at each of which there wa 
immense turn-out cf people, filling 
Auditorium to overflow. At the first 
cital, which was the evening of | 
oration Day, there were 360 pers 


seated on the stage, about one-tenth o; 
the audience. Mr. McCormack reeoo 
nized this section by turning his back 
the other nine-tenths and singing a n 
ber to the people on the stage. 

His principal number was “Sac 
Raptures” from Handel’s little kn 
oratorio “Solomon.” This very florid 
air in its very features shows why | 





_tenor but McCormack has program: ed 


it, at least in the West. 

His singing of “The Caravan,” |, 
Chausson, touched another style ani 
Tosti’s “L’Alba Separa” brought .; 
other torrent of applause. The rest :f 
the program was of the more popular 
order. 

In the second program the main num 
ber was an aria from Mozart’s “Davide 
Penitente” and the program generally 
was lighter than was the first. The as- 
sisting soloist was Lauri Kennedy, ’‘ce!l- 
ist, who plays with a sure tone, an easy 


technique and artistic assurance, a decid- 


edly acceptable soloist. 

The June Gamut Club dinner presented 
a large array of short speeches and oie 
or two long ones, which sort happily | 
generally missing from Gamut Club pvo- 
grams. The speakers were E. C. Ever 
ett, Mabel Wilbur, Ralph Sedan and Mr. 
Gray, of the Wilbur Opera Company; 
Johnnie Ray, C. F. Lummis, Clyde Mv- 
Cauley, cartoonist, of New York; W. F 
Chapin, B. R. Baumgardt, Ben Field, W. 
Francis Gates, Judge Ben McLenna: 
and Prof. Edwin L. Larkin, of the Mt 
Lowe Observatory. 

The music was furnished by the Or- 
pheus Tri-Quartet, with Homer Sim- 
mons at the piano; Maude Reeves Ber- 
nard, Claire McComas Robinson and Jo- 
seph P. Dupuy, tenor. President Behy- 
mer and Vice-President E. G. Judah 
divided the evening in the chair. 

W. F. G. 





Bauer-Casals-Thibaud Trio Booked for 
Eastern and Southern Cities 


The instrumental trio consisting of 
Harold Bauer, pianist; Pablo Casals, 
’cellist, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist, is 
already booked by the Metropolitan Mu- 
sical Bureau for appearences next sea- 
son in the following cities: Boston, Chi- 
cago, Montreal, Memphis, New Orleans, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Norfolk, 
Washington, Pittsburgh and Indianapolis. 
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SCHELLING IS ACQUITTED 





Pianist Not Responsible for Auto Acci- 
dent—Decorated by French President 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16.—The 
Judge Advocate General’s office of the 
War Department has just been officially 
‘nformed of the acquittal of Major 
Ernest Schelling, the pianist, by an 
American court martial, sitting in Co- 
slenz, Germany, of the charge of man- 
slaughter. The charge came about as 
the result of an unavoidable accident 
near Geneva, Switzerland, when a Swiss 
woman and her child were killed by an 
automobile driven by Major Schelling. 
In the effort to avoid striking the woman, 
who suddenly ran into the road, Major 
Schelling swerved his car off the high- 
way and narrowly missed death himself. 
He was so seriously injured, however, 
that he was obliged to spend seven weeks 
in one of the Swiss hospitals. 

Schelling, upon his recovery, asked the 
American government for permission to 
present himself to the Swiss authorities 
for trial. Being a member of the dip- 
lomatic corps as assistant military at- 
tacheé of the United States legation at 
Berne, he was immune from arrest. The 
ease was finally referred to his superiors 
in the United States army. 

Major Schelling’s acquittal is said to 
have been approved by the American 


commanding general at present at Co- 
lenz. 

The Order of Knight of the Legion of 
Honor has been conferred upon Schelling 
by the President of France, and his ac- 
quittal is said to meet with general ap- 
proval, both here and in France and 
Switzerland. He has been demobilized, 
returning from his post at Berne. 





Mme. Langenhan and William Robyn to 
Sing at Mayor’s People’s Concert 


The New York Police Band under the 
direction of Walter B. Rogers will give 
a gala concert on the evening of June 
20 in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. These 
concerts, known as the Mayor Hylan 
People’s Concerts, are supervised by the 
City Chamberlain, Philip Berolzheimer, 
whose aim it is to give good music to 
the great mass of people. The soloists 
will be Christine Langenhan, soprano, 
who will be heard in the “Blue Danube” 
by Strauss and “Ritorna Vincitor” from 
“Aida.” William Robyn, tenor, will sing 
the aria, “O Paradiso.” 





George Rasely Marries Indiana Girl 


George Rasely, the young American 
tenor, was married to Helen Irene 
Guenther at Frankford, Ind., on June 7. 
Mr. Rasely has just completed the spring 
tour of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, on which he was soloist. 
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touring the Northwest end of November-December 
A few dates available following Minneapolis 


Mr. Burleigh has been specially engaged for three recitals of his own 
compositions by the 


HOTEL WARREN, Spring Lake, N. J. 


Further details about these and other Summer recitals, as also about bookings for 
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Japanese Singers Triumph 
with Occidental Choruses 











Interesting View of a Japanese Choral Concert—Singers from Tokio Singing in 
Osaka 


OKIO, JAPAN, May 5.—The trouble 

that had arisen with regard to the 
mixed tour of the musicians has been 
amicably settled and a company of some 
200 musicians and students went down 
to Osaka, led by Mr. Murakami, princi- 
pal of the Tokio Academy, on April 25. 
Concerts were given both at Kioto and 


Osaka, supported by the Osaka Mainichi 
to whose efforts it was due that thou- 
sands of the citizens heard one of the 
finest concerts in Japan, at least in so 
far as the ensemble was concerned. A 
feature which attracted the greatest at- 
tention was the début of Miss Kawakami, 
pianist. She is a new graduate of the 
Tokio Academy and is indorsed by Prof. 
Scholz as one of the finest Japanese 
pianists under his instruction and the 


only one whom he has _ initiated in. 
Brahms’ works. 

The Tokio Choral Society, organized 
recently with a membership of some 
forty graduates from the Tokio Academy 
of Music, gave its first concert on April 
30, under the baton of Prof. Kron. The 
hall at Kanda was filled with a capacity 
audience, the evening having been looked 
forward to with a keen interest. Songs 
from Wagner’s “The Flying Dutchman” 
had to be repeated because of persistent 
demands. The last number was the 
“Hallelujah Chorus.” 

The latest meeting of the Keimei Kai, 
a foundation for the purpose of aiding 
inventors and scholars, has decided to 
confer an annual subsidy of 5,200 yen on 
Mr. Kanatsume for his “collection of 
Japanese’ folk-songs and researches into 
them.” H. IwAKI. 





HEAR MIAMI COMPOSERS 





Orchestra Presents Soloists—Lessons for 
Homestead Children 


MIAMI, FLA., June 9.—Miamians have 
had the opportunity of hearing the local 
composers’ works in the past three 
weeks. The Miami Symphony Orches- 
tra presented a march entitled the 
“Flamings,” written by the president and 
pianist of the orchestra, L. A. Munier, 
and Mme. Hall featured her humoresque, 
“Chicken Polka,” on the Philharmonic 
program, given complimentary to the 
high school students. 

Soloists appearing on the last three 
programs of the Miami Symphony were 
Mrs. Fuzzard, Mrs. Blackburn and Ham- 
ilton Hopkins. The soloist for June 8 
was Mrs. Carl Mayer. 

The Women’s Club closed their sea- 
son’s meetings with a concert given by 
Mrs. Iva Spoule Baker, at which time 
the Philharmonic Orchestra under Mme. 
Hall gave the greater part of the pro- 
gram. 





Prize Contest Instituted by Quaker City 
Matinée Musical Club 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 9.—The 
Matinée Musical Club of Philadelphia 


offers a prize of $100, in competi- 
tion, to American composers, for 
an instrumental ensemble number 
for organ, violin, ’cello and harp, 
not to exceed fifteen or less than 
ten minutes in length. The num- 


ber awarded the prize will be given a 
public presentation in the ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stratford in the spring of 
1921 by the Matinée Musical Club. Com- 
positions are to be submitted anonymous- 
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622 So. Michigan Ave. 


Personal Representive 
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CHICAGO 


ly but to bear some distinguishing mark 
or motto, a copy of which, with the com- 
poser’s name and address is to be en- 
closed in a separate sealed envelope. 
The club reserves the right to withhold 
the award if none of the compositions 
submitted is deemed of sufficient merit. 
It is imperative that all manuscripts be 
sent in by Nov. 1, at which time 
the contest closes. Manuscripts should 
be sent to Clara Z. Estabrook, secretary 
Matinée Musical Club, 620 Cliveden Ave- 
nue, Germantown, Pa. 











TWO SUCCESSES: 
Spartanburg (Festival) 


Detroit (Concert) 
won by 


MARGUERITE SULLIVAN 


FONTRESE 


Mezzo Soprano 


Spartanburg Journal, May 5: 


“Marguerite Fontrese, while a comparatively 
new star in the musical world, quickly won the 
large audience at Converse last night. ‘There was 
a change made in the program at the last min- 
ute last night, and Miss Fontrese was called upon 
to demonstrate that she possesses a great amount 
of adaptability in being forced to sing a role for 
which she had not rehearsed. Critics declare that 
the artist already compares favorably with the 
foremost mezzo-sopranos of the entire world.” 


Detroit News, May 25, 1920: 


‘Miss Montrese’s mezzo-soprano voice is un- 
commonly impressive as to volume and of won- 
derfully rich quality. In addition to her talent, 
Miss Fontrese is a young woman of exceptional 
charm which endears her at once to an audience.” 


Management: JULES DA!BER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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PART-SONGS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES. 
Harmonized and Arranged by Deems Tay- 
lor. Breton Folksong: ‘‘Le Sabotier.’’ 
English Folksongs: “My Johnny Was a 
Shoemaker,” “Twenty, Eighteen,” ‘May 
Day Carol.” Belgian Folksongs: “La 
Sieste,’’ “‘L’Abandonnée,” “La Vie Rus- 
tique,’’ “‘La Boiteuse.”” Armenian Folk- 
songs: ‘“‘The Well-Beloved,”’ ‘‘Heart-Long- 
ings,’’ ‘“‘By the Cradle,’’ ‘‘My Grief.’’ (New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


In these new and altogether delightful 
issues of three- and four-part women’s 
choruses, specifically intended for the 
Schumann Club, Deems Taylor, like his 
oft-time collaborator Kurt Schindler, 
proves himself a benefactor of women’s 
choral societies in general. For these 
charming and generally unknown folk- 
songs will lend a touch of distinctive na- 
tional color to any choral program. “Le 
Sabotier” (The Sabot-Maker) three-part 
with solos for soprano and alto, and a 
jolly tra-la-la refrain that suggests the 
tap of the shoemaker’s hammer, is a 
Breton air from Guemené. “My Johnny 
Was a Shoemaker,” three-part, a merry 
Allegretto movement with an effective 
Lento close, is the lay of a lass whose 
cobbler sweetheart has entered the Eng- 
lish merchant marine and expects to 
come back a captain, to marry her. It 
is from  Quiller-Couch’s “Duchy.” 
“Twenty, Eighteen,” three-part, is a 
tender old English ballad from Norfolk 
County; and the “May Day Carol,” a 
very lovely air, in four-part setting, 
beautifully harmonized, and with a finely 
developed accompaniment, is a song of 
spring “waits,” from the County of 
Essex. “The Siesta,” Belgian, three- 
parts, is from Moulin de Billée, a sway- 
ing quasi-waltz movement; while 
“L’Abandonnée” (The Faithless Lover), 
from the town of Maffles, also for three- 


parts, and in three-quarter time, is 
touching in its sweet and _ pathetic 
sincerity. “La Vie Rustique” (In the 


Country), gives us a jolly three-part 
round, Allegretto giocoso; and “La 
Boiteuse” (Grizzly, Grumpy Granny) is 
a street-song from Liége, in six-eight 
time. The admirable collection of 
Armenian folk-songs by Haig Gudenian 
have already been reviewed in these 
columns. From it Mr. Taylor has 
chosen four for choral harmonization: 
“The Well-Beloved,” “Heart-Longings,” 
“By the Cradle” and “My Grief.” They 
are choice examples of oriental color, 
and Mr. Taylor has arranged them with 
effect for women’s chorus. For a more 
detailed consideration of their music the 
reader is referred to A. Walter Kramer’s 
review on the Haig Gudenian book. “By 
the Cradle” is a particularly convincing 
specimen of Mr. Taylor’s musicianly 
choral development of a melodic theme. 
In fact, of all these new choral folk- 
song arrangements there is hardly a 
number one would care to miss hearing. 


oe a 
“FUJI-KO.” By Harry Rowe Shelley. “By 
Moonlight.’’ By Reginald de Koven. “At 


Parting of Day.” By J. Frank Frysinger. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Shelley’s “Fuji-Ko,” for piano, is 
one of those pleasingly tuneful occiden- 
tal-oriental, New York-Nipponese inter- 
mezzi, which the average listener enjoys 
so much more than the real thing. “By 
Moonlight,” by the late Reginald de 
Koven, is a piano four-hand arrange- 
ment, well made by Carl Deis, of a piano 
solo original, a romantic dance-‘nter- 
mezzo already reviewed in these col- 
umns. J. Frank Frysinger’s “At Part- 
ing of Day,” is for the organ, a melody 
suggested by the verse motto of “The 
night has a thousand eyes,” sweetly ten- 
der, and registered with soft stops. 


“AWAKE, IT IS THE DAY.” By Cecil Bur- 
leigh. ‘‘Where the Heather Ye Love its 
Grown.’’ By Charles Huerter. (Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Cecil Burleigh’s “Awake, It Is The 
Day” is a very engaging, a very sincere 
setting of Longfellow’s poem, rushing 
along in a long, smooth stride of melodic 
phrase, to a flutter of sixteenth-note 
passage-work on the piano, and conclud- 
ing with a fine climax. It is published 
for high and for medium voice. Charles 
Huerter’s “Where the Heather Ye Love 
Is Grown,” is a melodious love song, 
Scottishly inflected in harmony, and 


written with the composer’s unfailing 
gift of smooth and singable assonance. 
It has been issued for high and medium 


voice. 
ok Bo * 


“THE MUSIC STUDENT’S LESSON REC.- 
ORD.” By Leola Arnold. ‘Fairy Frolics.’’ 
By Florence P. Rea. “Stories Told in 
Tone.’”’ By Martha Dillard Beck. ‘“Four- 
Leaved Clovers.” By Louis Adolphe Coerne. 
“Melody in G,” “At Twilight.”” By George 
Hunter. (Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


The above titles represent an aggrega- 
tion of useful piano teaching material. 
The Leola Arnold “Lesson Record” is a 
combination of teacher’s lesson report 
with pupil’s practice record, stud‘o rules, 
etc., in handy booklet form. Florence P. 
Rea’s “Fairy Frolics,” and Martha Dil- 
lard Beck’s “Stories Told in Tone” are, 
respectively, collections of six and of 
eight easy teaching pieces, Grades One- 
Two. Mrs. Coerne’s 4“Four-Leaved 
Clover” is a rather banal little teaching- 
piece gavotte, grade two-three; and Mr. 
Hunter’s “Melody in G” and “At Twi- 
light,” though reminiscent, are tuneful 
and well-sounding teaching numbers of 


medium difficulty. 
* * * 


ALBUM OF TWELVE PIECES FOR PIANO. 
By Selim Palmgren. (Boston: Boston 
Music Co.) 


Some of the Finnish composer Selim 
Palmgren’s symphonic works and cho- 
ruses have been presented in the United 
States; but he has also written interest- 
ing piano music that deserves to be better 
known. This collection of twelve char- 
acteristic pieces, so well chosen and 
edited by Henry Clough-Leighter, de- 
serves a cordial reception, for the music 
‘n it is notably fine. Some of the num- 
bers are miniatures choice and dainty. 
the Prelude, “Dalliance,” “‘Humoresque, 
“Dragonfly,” Berceuse; but there is a 
“May Night” that is a worthy pendant 
to Grieg’s “Erotik”; and “The Sea,” a 
turbulent movement of noble sweep, de- 
serves comparing with MacDowell’s al- 
together different reaction; there is also 
a Sarabande which offers eloquent and 
musically convincing testimony that a 
simpler, older dance-form may supply 
the outline for a most rich and subtle 
modern development of content. The 
harmonically piquant Waltz, the striking 
“Furioso,” and the stately Gavotte with 
its bag-pipe musette, are by no means the 
least enjoyable of the numbers. As a 
collection of p‘ano pieces by an individu- 
al composer this book of Palmgren’s 


ranks very high. 
* * 


PRAELUDIUM. By Armas Jarnefeilt. ‘‘Dance 
de la Fée Dragée,’’ ‘‘Danse Arabe,”’ ‘‘Danse 
des Mirlitons.”” By P. Tschaikovsky. Ar- 
ranged by Gordon Balch Nevin. (New 
York: H. W. Gray Co.) 


In his choice of these numbers for or- 
gan transcription, Mr. Nevin has shown 
quite as much good taste and discrimi- 
nation as the transcriptions themselves 
give evidence of skill and musicianship. 
They are all effective for the instrument 
as Mr. Nevin presents them; and Jarne- 
felt’s piquant little Praeludium, which is 
not serious in character despite the 
Latin form of its title, deserves to be 
every bit as well known as his Cradle 
Song. The Tschaikovsky numbers from 
the “Nutcracker Suite” are all three 
charming, and each one of the little 
dances—if one may so say—puts its best 
foot foremost on the manuals. Mr. Ne- 
vin’s suggested registration leaves noth- 
ing to be desired, especially in the case 
of the “Dance of the Reed-Pipes,” the 
“Mirlitons,” where flutes, English horn, 
oboes and clarinets naturally predomi- 
nate. Organists who are at a loss for 
especially attractive bits for the recital 
program would do well to examine these 
transcriptions of Mr. Nevin. 


“ALLELUIA.” By J. M. Erb. 


Boston Music Co.) 


Mr. Erb’s “Alleluia,” the first number 
of his Suite for organ, Op. 90, is appro- 
priately dedicated to the composer’s com- 
patriot, Joseph Bonnet, and is a fine, 
spirited “Praise God” movement, of great 
brilliancy and effect in its themal de- 
velopment, and climaxing with splendid 
sonority in an “Alsatian Hymn.” It 


(Boston: 


should supply an excellent bravura num- 
ber for the organ recital program. 
Bd ok * 


THREE PIECES FOR VIOLIN: I. Inter- 


mezzo. Ii. Capriccio. lil. Romanza. By 
Percy Hilder Miles. (London: Stainer & 
Bell, Ltd. New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


These three English violin composi- 
tions, published under one cover, are in 
no wise tinted with the more hectic 
flushes of modernism. They are grace- 
ful, tunefully ingratiating, and written 
with intent to please. At the same time 
the dainty Intermezzo, the brisk Ca- 
priccio, and the singing, agreeably senti- 
mental Romanza, a real violin Andante, 
are none of them musically cheap. They 
are expressed with musical good taste, 
and the accompaniments set off the solo 
parts with proper effect. 


“THERE WAS A MAIDEN,” “A Madrigal,’’ 
“The Widow Bird,’ “Girl’s Song.” By 
Herbert Howells. (London: Winthrop Rog- 
ers, Ltd.) 


Mr. Howell’s four songs, issued in an 
album, are all of them interesting, and 
they are all four sad. While one might 
wish that one of them, for the sake of 
contrast, had struck a less melancholy 
note, it must be admitted that the com- 
poser’s melodic and harmonic repet*tions 
on the melancholic string are in each 
case individual: that they reflect a genu- 
ine inventive gift; and are expressed 
with distinguished musiciansh'p. “There 
Was a Maiden” is really a beautiful 
realization of the emotion of sadness in 
song, the Austin Dobson “A Madrigal” 
an exquisite bit of style-imitation, with 
delightful instrumental ‘touches in its 
accompaniment. The “Widow Bird,” 
too, is well done. The harsh and bitter 
“Girl’s Song,” though expressive, is the 
least agreeable to the ear. 

* ok * 
“AN OLD ROMANCE.” By Geoffrey O’Hara. 

‘“‘Rose Leaves.” By Ralph C. Jackson. 

(New York: Huntzinger & Dilworth.) 


Turning over the bright title-page of 
Geoffrey O’Hara’s “An Old Romance,” 
we find that this genial songwright has 
taken that old romanticist Rubinstein’s 
famous “Melody in F” as a text, and 
with a few changes, has very effectively 
used it in the texture of his own piano 
piece, which is most melodious. Ralph 
C. Jackson’s “Rose Leaves,” is also a 
graceful and well-sounding piano com- 
position of medium difficulty like its com- 
panion number, and both will probably 


find admirers. 
ok * 


“A FAIRY-TALE LULLABY.’”’ By Henry 
Hadley. ‘‘Samoan Lullaby.” By Tod Boyd. 
“Dreaming.” By B. Sherman Fowler. (New 
York: Carl Fischer.) ~< iF sad 


Mr. Hadley’s “Fairy-Tale Lullaby” is 
a very dainty, graceful cradlesong, easi- 
ly singable and effective, and set to a 
French text by Auguste de Chatillon, 
which Harriet Betty Boas has Englished. 
It is published for both high and low 
voice. 

The “Samoan Lullaby,” by Tod Boyd, 
is for violin and piano. It has something 
of the indolent sweetness of the South 
Sea Islands, the solo part, moving tran- 
quilly, con sordino, in a gracious, somno- 
lent melody in sixths against a piano 
accompaniment nicely calculated to set 
it off. “Dreaming,” to complete a trio 
of compositions inspired by Morphean 
suggestion, is a ‘piano piece. Its title is 
appropriate, since it is one of thore 
dreamy waltzes that please because of 
their pronounced, swaying melodic ful- 


ness and grace. 
* *” 


“AFRAID,” ‘1 Close My Eyes,’’ ‘‘Perhaps.”’ 
By William Axt. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


These three songs are ballads of a de- 
cidedly good make. They must be ac- 
counted ballads, in view of their general 
style, and it is interesting to note that 
the composer, in “Afraid” and “I Close 
My Eyes,” in each case practically builds 
up his song on a single theme. They are 
sonally very grateful. their melodies ex- 
pressive, and the piano accompaniments 
are more than usually rich and full- 


toned. . 
* * * 


“RUSTIC SUITE.’ By Charles Wuerter. 
(Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


In this fluent, light and agreeable little 
suite for piano, Mr. Huerter evidently 
does not pretend to do more than supply 
a group of tuneful keyboard trifles under 
a common head. The title of “Rustic 
Suite” is justified by such individual 
piece-names as “Lover’s Lane,” “In 
Springtime,” “Through the Fields,” 
“Bracken and Briar” and “The Village 
Band.” There are pleasing incidental 


i ee 


corroborations in accepted style 

manner to sustain the bucolic keyno; 
the entire group, and those who « 
the mellifluous in easily playable 

should like it. 


* * * 


“RAPSODIE NEGRE.” By Francis Pou en- 
(London: J. & W. Chester.) 


Francis Poulenc’s “Rapsodie Né.-).” 
is scored for piano, two violins, , |. 
‘cello, flute, clarinet in B flat a; 
voice.. The voice appears only j; 
third movement of the work, “|; 
loulou,” sub-titled a “vocal interm, 
and twice, interjectionally, in the Fj; ,); 
It is a brilliant little score, this N ..,. 
rhapsody, brilliantly orchestrated, ., 
dedicated to Erik Satie, apostle of :), 
ironic in music. The Prélude (I) y, 
the Pastorale (IV), are pronounc jj, 
melodic, that is melodic in a pri) 3) 
barbaric way, with the wind instrum, »:. 
playing a leading part. And the ; 
applies to “Honoloulou,” the  j; 
mediary vocal number. 

The reliance of the composer 0; 
melody and on melody complexes jj) 
these movements, and in the fren. 
zied, scintillant Ronde, with it. 
shrill concluding “‘whistle” by flute nq 
clarinet, gives the score a characte; of 
most engaging freshness -and verity: 
while the presto Finale, with its clamor. 
ous, insistent stridencies, and its quiver- 
ing vitality of motion and theme «up. 
plies a bravura finish for the piece. {}¢ 
whole work is immensely effective and 
original, and a study of the score should 
be of value to.anyone who wishes to <e¢ 
what striking’ results may. be secured jn 
the way of instrumental color with such 
a small combination. It is held on a 
plane of almost savage realism through- 
out: in the vocal interlude, for instance, 
the singer is instructed to render his 
song without any nuances, without shad- 
ing of any sort. The fact that the poem 
is by Makoko Kangourou lends an Av- 
stralian touch; but though the black race 
is represented in Melanesia and in the 
Papuan Islands, the Hawaiian ‘“Hono- 
loulou,” the habitat of the Kanaka, does 
not seem to fit into a Negro rhapsody, 
at least not titularly. But then, the 
music’s the thing; and that is certainly 
— with primal intensity, verve and 
color. 


ld, 
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“ELEGIE,’’ ‘“Piéce Ancienne,’”’ ‘Sérénade 
Sentimentale de Pierrot,”’ Sarabande. 


By Sverre Jordan. (Copenhagen: Wilhelm 


Hansen.) 


Admirable examples of refined in- 
genuity of invention, and of cultured 
skill in its technical and musical develop- 
ment, are these violin numbers by the 
Norwegian composer Sverre Jordan. 
The noble Elégie, largely on the G string, 
is an Andante of serious dignity and 
beauty, broadly phrased, and with an 
occasional touch of Griegian harmony. 
The “Piéce Ancienne” is.a carefree, glad- 
some Allegretto in a movement that re- 
calls the bransle or bourrée of the seven- 
teenth century, rather than the rococo 
dances. It has a distinct folk-tune qual- 
ity and—this applies without exception 
to all four of Mr. Jordan’s compositions 
—is, before all else, really effective vio- 
lin music. The “Sérénade Sentimentale 
de Pierrot” is charming. - The delicacy, 
grace and suggestion of -pathos brought 
out in a most exquisitely finished han- 
dling of the accompanimental factor in 
connection with the solo part, make it 4 
delight to play, for both violinist and 
pianist. The Sarabande has been a'- 
ranged from the composer’s own origina! 
Suite, Op. 4, and it has deserved tran- 
scription. Written with the perfected 
stateliness and sonorous beauty of tone 
which the best classic exploiters of this 
old Spanish dance-form have established 
as a tradition, it has truly Handelian 
breadth and Bachian distinction. With- 
out exception, these four pieces bY 
Sverre Jordan are worth knowing. 


* * * 


“REQUIESCAT,” “Love Me, Kiss Me,” ‘My 
Sweetheart’s Face.’’ By Kathleen Bia!’ 
Clarke. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Kathleen Blair Clarke’s three songs 
are varied in style, but have in como! 
real melodic inventiveness and mus! 
cianly presentation. “Requiescat,” 4% 
scribed to Rafaelo Diaz, offers an °* 
pressive and dignified treatment of th? 
Oscar Wilde threnody, and is sincere!) 
expressive. “Love Me, Kiss Me,” (cl 
cated to Geraldine Farrar, is a bright 
cheery spring song, not strikingly °''s" 
nal, but still fresh and taking: whi! 
“My Sweetheart’s Face” represen's 4 
song development of John Wyeth’s ittle 
geographical love-poem which is de!'2*- 
fully spontaneous and singable, and will 
not fail of favor. F. H. M. 
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New School of Accompanying 
Has Arisen, Says John Doane 
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Accompanist Must Study Song 
and Singer—Sixth Sense Is 
Necessary, Declares the 
Pianist — Text of Song of 
Equal Importance’ with 
Music — English Diction 
Usually Poor, He Avers 


se T has frequently been said in the 
past,” said John Doane to a repre- 
sentative of MUSICAL AMERICA last week, 
“that accompanists should be seen and 
not heard. This was certainly true in 


former days and is true still of a great 
many, but there has been a veritable re- 
volution in accompanying during the last 
few years, and this is due, I think, to 
Frank La Forge. Artists sometimes take 
the stand that the accompanist should 
have no individuality. A prominent vio- 
linist once said to me in this regard, 
‘Remember, you are not irf the picture.’ 
And you may believe I remembered it 
with a vengeance on that occasicn! 

“Now, I don’t by any means intend to 
say that the accompanist should push 
himself forward, because after all, the 
soloist is the main issue, but I do not 
think that the accompanist should be rel- 
egated utterly to the background. The 
most important thing is that the in- 
dividualities should not be divergent and 
that the tone-color of the piano should 
be varied to suit that of the singer and 
the emotion of the song just as though 
the piano were an orchestra. This, of 
course, pre-supposes. a_ considerable 
amount of study of the song and of the 
singer into the bargain. I am not speak- 
ing of the mere sight-reading of a song, 
but of a concert program worked up with 
an artist. No singer is ever great 
through an entire song. Invariably there 
are chinks, and the accompanist must 
know where these are going to occur 
and be able to fill them in. He must al- 
ways have keyed-up. his sixth sense to 
know what the artist is going to do next 
almost before the artist himself knows. 
In other words, the parabolic curve of 
the accompan‘st’s work must converge to 
that of the singer’s. 

“T do a great deal of coaching besides 
mere accompanying and I always insist 
upon the singer’s paying close attention 
to the text. When possible, I make them 
learn the text first and deliver it to me 
as a dramatic reading and then vocalize 
the music without the words but getting 
the proper tone-color. Then the two to- 
gether. After all, you know, if a singer 
cannot ‘put a song across’ from the 
dramatic side, the singing won’t help 
them much. 

“The English diction of nearly all 
singers, that is, those whose mother- 
tongue is English, is almost invariably 
bad, and inferior to that in any other 
language because they take their English 
more or less for granted, whereas they 
study the phonetics of foreign languages. 
They seem to have absolutely no concep- 
tion of the vowel sounds of their own 
language. Thus, their idea of good 
English diction is to ignore vowels and 
over stress consonants, and frequently to 
add sounds that don’t belong, an aspirate 
to the beginning of a word and a vowel 
after. In this way, ‘God’ becomes 
‘hGoda’ or ‘come, ‘hcomea.’ 

“The attitude of a coach and an ac- 
companist must be different, of course. 
Sometimes singers, prominent ones, I 
mean, ask your advice and sometimes 
they don’t. In the first case you give it, 
in the second you put it over anyhow 
Without their knowing. Accompanists 
five more than singers realize and they 
have to have a far greater technical 
equipment that the public knows, for 
they have frequently have to play at 
sight a song that the singer has gone 
over a hundred times and that a concert 
Pianist would work at for a year before 
presenting it in public, if it were a piano 
SOlo. 

“Since accompaniments of modern 
Songs are utterly different from those of 
the classic period, they have to be ap- 
Proached differently and played differ- 
*ntly. In ‘Voi Che Sapete,’ for instance, 
one can just tinkle along, but many of the 
Strauss songs, to mention a single com- 
Poser, are as difficult as anything Chopin 
‘ver wrote. 

. “After all, if accompanists are 
‘Snored, it’s their own fault. I personal- 





| ! 


John Doane, Prominent Accompanist 


ly think very much of the profession and 
I take great pride in making the accom- 
paniment as interesting and as important 
as the song. If pianists are content 
merely to hammer the piano and see that 
the singer comes in on the right key and 
the proper beat, that’s their fault, but 
anyone with half an eye, or perhaps I 
should say, half an ear, can realize that 
a new school of accompanying has arisen 
and it’s up to them whether they are 
abreast of the times or not.” 
JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


The Swedish Choral Club of Chicago, 
Edgar Nelson, director, sailed Monday 
afternoon on the Drottningholm of. the 
Swedish-American Line for an extended 





concert tour of Sweden. The club has 
the financial support of Charles S. Peter- 
son, a prominent Chicago business man, 
and United States Ambassador to 
Sweden, Ira Morris. The club is com- 
posed of eighty members and is confined 
almost exclusively to American-born 
Swedish men and women, there being 
only four of Swedish birth. Among the 
members of the club is Regna Ahlstrom, 
well known in New York musical circles. 
The soloists are Edna Swanson Ver 
Haar, contralto, and Gustave Holmquist, 
baritone. The club will sing in Stock- 
holm and a. large number of cities 
throughout the country, going as far 
north as the 66th degree and practically 
to the Arctic Circle. The last concert 
will take place Aug. 5, and after three 
weeks’ vacation, during which some of 


the members will visit England and 
France, they will sa‘l for home on 
Aug. 27. 





Artists Give Concert for South Bend 
Rotary Club 


SouTH BEND, IND., June 14.—Florence 
Otis, soprano, Florence Austin, violinist, 
and Joseph Martin, pianist, were heard 
in a recital before the Rotary Club in 
the Oliver Hotel on June 6, offering a 
varied program of classical and modern 
works. 





The music program at the Rialto Thea- 
ter the week commencing Sunday, June 
13, consisted of the Prelude and Love 
Death from “Tristan and Isolde,” with 
Alma Doria as soloist, and Offenhach’s 
“Orpheus in the Lower World,” with 
Sascha Fidelman playing the violin solo 
parts. Paul Gruppe played R. Drigo’s 
“Serenade” as a ’cello solo and Grace 
Hoffman, soprano, sang the bell song 
from “Lakme” by Délibes. John Priest’s 
organ solo was “A la bien Aimée” valse 
by Edward Shutt. 


A school music festival was held in 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., June 4, under the 
direction of Alfred W. Smith, director 
of music in the public schools. Pupils 
in seven grades took part. 











Auspicious Start Made by 
New Club in Worcester 





© Bachrach 


Worcester Music Club Sextet. Left to Right—Mrs. Payson H. Blanchard, Mrs. Royal 
B. Libby, Mrs. Walter G. Irvine, Muriel E. Haas, Mrs. Olney H. Baker, Mrs. 


Raymond F. Russell 


ORCESTER, MASS., June 10.—The 

Worcester Music Club has just been 
organized through the active efforts of 
Mrs. Bernard J. Snitseler, a compara- 
tive newcomer in the city who is becom- 
ing prominent through her interest in 
arts and in philanthropy. The new club 
promises to become one of considerable 
significance in the life of Worcester, and 
already has sponsored one delightful 
concert given last week in the big as- 
sembly hall of the Classical High School. 
The concert which was widely attended, 
brought before the public a considerable 
number of amateur artists of the city. 


Every number scored strongly, and it is 
expected that another concert will be ar- 
ranged soon in compliance with the ex- 
pressed wishes of scores of Worcester 
lovers of music. 


A feature of the Worcester Music 
Club is its female sextet which made a 
most favorable impression on the pro- 
gram last week. The sextet consists of 
Mrs. Olney H. Baker, Mrs. Payson H. 
Blanchard, first sopranos; Muriel E. 
Haas, Mrs. Walter G. Irvine, altos; Mrs 
Royal Barton Libby and Mrs. Raymond 
F. Russell, second sopranos. “Come 
Where the Fields are Beaming,” by Kin- 
kel, and “Nymphs and Fauns,” by Bem- 
berg, were the numbers in which the sex- 
tet scored strongly. Others contributing 
to the excellent program were Janette 
Seward Pomeroy, pianist; Yvonne Des- 
rosiers, soprano; Mrs. Ernest D. Wilson, 
soprano; Mrs. Ernest Nichols, Mrs. 
George D. Hartley and Ruth Riggs, ac- 
companists; Harry Smith, ’cellist; Jesse 
Smith, violinist. An exceptional num- 
ber was cantillation, “The Happy 
Prince,” words by Oscar Wilde, music by 
Liza Lehmann, given by Mrs. J. Lee 
Sherlock, dramatic reader. T. C. L. 








Young Pianist from 
California Enters 
the Concert Field 











Elizabeth Short, Young Pianist 


Another young recruit in the piano 
field has come to light in Elizabeth Short, 
of Oakland, Cal., who was heard by Josef 
Hofmann when he was in San Francisco. 
Hofmann advised that the little girl be 
sent on to New York and placed under 
the instruction of his friend, Alexander 
Lambert. Miss Short has been studying 
with Mr. Lambert, who has already had 
her play for Artur Bodanzky, who found 
her possessing conspicuous talent at 
fourteen years of age. She will appear 
in recital next season in New York and 
poyeney as soloist with orchestra as 
well. 





MUSIC IN DUBUQUE 





Schools and Private Teachers Present 
Pupils in Recital 


DUBUQUE, IowA, June 11.—The Du- 
buque Academy of Music graduated a 
class of sixteen young women and two 
young men, students of piano, in two eve- 
ning programs, assisted by Maud M. 
Kingland, soprano, and Marjorie Wilson, 
accompanist. Clarence Zollicoffer and 
Milton Weidenbach, post-graduates, and 
Opal McDowell also gave a concert, as- 
sisted by Lucile Beckler, contralto, and 
Ada Campbell, accompanist. 

The Wartburg College Orchestra, of 
Clinton, Iowa, appeared in an excellent 
program at Wartburg Seminary, Du- 
buque. The orchestra numbers thirty 
pieces. This was the first of several 
dates through eastern Iowa. 

Marie Parnell, soprano, and Allan 
Schirmer, baritone, were presented in a 
graduation recital at the Otto School of 
Singing, June 4, before a capacity audi- 
ence. Assisting at the piano were Irma 
Steuck, for Miss Parnell, and Mrs. W. F. 
Schirmer, for her son. Mrs. Schirmer 
is an active worker in music at Bellevue, 
Iowa, where she is organist at the Pres- 
byterian Church, and an officer of the 
Musie and Arts Club. 

The Dubuque High School Orchestra 
has filled a number of engagements re- 
cently, playing for the Kiwanis Club at 
Galena, Ill., for the class play, and for 
Dubuque Class play. The orchestra is 


conducted for the second season by 
Franz Otto. 

Herbert Every, violinist, pupil of 
Edward Schroeder, gave a concert at 


Columbia College on May 23, with Ruth 
Harragan at the piano. R. F. 





The music part of the program at the 
Rivoli Theater this week opened with 
“Beautiful Galatea” by Franz von Suppe 
conducted by Frederick Stahlberg. The 
Rivoli ensemble sang three selections, 
“Long, Long Ago,” “I Cannot Sing the 
Old Songs” and “In the Gloaming,” all 
in good voice and with settings that do 
credit to the New School of Opera and 
Ensemble, which staged them. “Fun In 
A Music Store,” by J. Bodewalt Lampe, 
is an additional] selection. 





In addition to summer appearances 
with Enrico Caruso at New Orleans and 
Ocean Grove, Nina Morgana, soprano, 
has been engaged as soloist for the open 
air concert in the Tacoma Stadium on 
July 5. 
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Puccini Company Rededicates 
Philadelphia Academy to Opera 
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Works of Philadelphians 


HILADELPHIA, June 14.—The 
honor fell to the Puccini Grand Opera 
Company of rededicating the Academy of 
Music to its olden purpose of lyrico- 
dramatic entertainment, in what may be 
regarded by the optimistic and forward- 
looking as the initiation of the season 
of 1920-21. Of course, the three mid- 
June performances of this really excel- 


lent organization, under the direction of 
Philip Ienni, might be regarded as a 
supplementary phase of the regular grand 
opera season, but as that ended here so 
many moons ago one is really thinking 
of the ensuing season and the fact that 
after more than a decade, opera will be 
restored to its ancient and traditional 
home, the Academy of Music. 

And, by the way, Edward Bok makes 
interesting announcement that not only 
have the originally planned twenty-five 
members for the Academy guaranteeing 
committee been attained speedily, but 
more than twice that number of civic 
minded Philadelphians with the usual 
Quaker City regard for the sacred main- 
tenance of traditions have clamored to 
be put on the roster of financial under- 
writers for the opera and Philadelphia 
Orchestra season at the epee As by 
no possible arrangement can the Acad- 
emy, even at the leased price, be made a 
paying proposition for these two series 
of musical events, it is plain that the 
guarantors will have to participate not 
in a season’s-end profit, but in pooling a 
deficit. 

“La Gioconda” opened the operatic 
week-end. It was given a genuinely spir- 
ited performance, in which the chorus 
work was admirably adjusted to the good 
work of the principals, who were Jeanne 
Gordon, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, contralto; Francesca Peralta, of 
the Chicago Company, soprano, and Man- 
uel Salazar, a South American tenor of 
splendid gifts. “The Dance of the 
Houris” was well done. 

“Faust” won a big reception, the eve- 
ning fortunately being extraordinarily 
cool for this time of year. Romeo Bos- 
caci was suddenly substituted as the 
tenor incumbent of the cast and gave an 
admirable account of his voice and art. 
Pietro Paisi was a melodramatic and 
highly effective Mephistopheles. Louise 
Darclé’s Marguerite was a charmingly 
girlish creation and vocally accomplished. 
She sang the coloratura of the “Jewel 
Song” as if it were really a part of the 
opera and not merely as a showpiece. 

Saturday night “Rigoletto” brought 
out a great crowd. It was given with a 
big dramatic sweep and effective co- 
operation between principals, chorus and 
orchestra, directed this evening as pre- 
viously, very admirably, by Carlo Peroni. 
Vincente Ballester, the distinguished 
Spanish baritone, was the title character 
and did well. Mario Chamlee, a young 
tenor who will be with the Metropolitan 
next season, made his American début as 
a gay, care-free and exceedingly melodi- 
ous Duke. Evelyn Scotney of the Met- 
ropolitan was the well cast Gilda. 

Despite the lateness of the season, the 
opera was well patronized and made some 
money at the modest prices charged. The 
quality of the productions was far in 
excess of the cost of admission. 


Schofield with Franko 


Edgar Schofield made a big success as 
the soloist with Nahan Franko and his 
orchestra at Willow Grove. Schofield has 
a resonant and suave voice that has the 
power to make a really artistic impres- 
sion out of doors. His interpretations, 
too, were very good. Mr. Franko also 
served as violin soloist as well as con- 
ductor. This ended his summer season 
here. His programs were notable for 
catholicity of selection and fluency of 
performance. 

Local composers gave a show of their 
season’s compositional harvest at the last 
meeting of the season of the Philadelphia 
Manuscript Music Society. The variety 
and merit of the numbers were highly 
creditable to the composers and the 
city. The program included: Festiva} 
Prelude, B Minor, Fred S. Smith, the 


Opera Forces Give First Performances in Restored House— 
“Gioconda,” “Rigoletto” and “Faust” Finely Performed— 
Gordon, Peralta, Salazar, Chamlee, Scotney, Paisi and 
Darclé Heard — Schofield Soloist with Franko — Hear 





composer at the organ; “Lord, Let Me 
Know Mine End,” by N. Lindsay Norden, 
sung by choir of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, conducted by the composer, with 
Frederic Cook, violin; Vincent Fanelli, 
harp, and Henry S. Fry, at the organ. 
“Damascus,” Suite Orientale, Maxwell 
McMichael, the composer at the organ; 
“Into the Woods My Master Went,” 
Frances McCollin, sung by Clara Yocum 
Joyce, contralto, with N. Lindsay Nor- 
den at the organ. Melody in C, for vio- 
lin, harp and organ, N. Lindsay Nor- 
den, the composer at the organ; Grand 
Choeur in G, Stanley Addicks; “In 
Friendship’s Garden,” Rollo F. Mait- 
land; “Souls of the Righteous,” H. S. 
Fry, sung by choir of the Second Presby- 
terian Church; “In Green Pastures”; 


“Cortege des Cardinaux,” Dr. Isaac Bar- 
ton, with Henry S. Fry at the organ. 
W. R. M. 





Summer Concerts for Caruso After His 
Havana Triumphs 


Enrico Caruso will sing the following 
summer concerts under the management 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau: 
June 26, at the Athenaeum, New Orleans, 
La., and Aug. 14, the Auditorium, Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Mr. Caruso will sail from 
Havana direct to New Orleans and after 
his concert there will proceed to East- 
hampton, L. I., where he will spend the 
summer months with his family. Nina 
Morgana, soprano, and Albert Stoessel, 
violinist, will be assisting artists in these 
concerts. 





Eugene Stinston Gains Honors in “Gypsy 
Love” in Chicago 


CHICAGO, June 12.—Eugene Stinston, 
the Chicago baritone, was engaged by 
Andreas Dippel for one of the leading 
parts in the performances of “Gypsy 
Love” given at the Auditorium Theater 
this week, and added much to his repu- 
tation. He was perfectly at home on the 
operatic stage, as he is on the concert 
platform, and both his singing and danc- 
ing, as well as his acting, earned for 
him much praise. He is one of the ar- 
tists from the Leila A. Breed er 





The Marche Funebre of ‘‘Jazz’’ 





Raucous Form. of “Music” Has Lost Its Hold on the Popular 
Mind—Listening to Some “Masters” of This Type of 


- 


“Entertainment” 


By HARCOURT FARMER 





TS birth was inevitable—and so is 

its death. Evoked out of sheer sen- 
sationalism, ramified by an_ ill-placed 
enthusiasm on the part of the unmusical, 
commercially exploited to the nth degree 
—Jazz had its day, and it was a glorious 
one. But every fad has its day, and 
Jazz music” is noexception to the rule. 
It would be difficult to find to-day many 
“Welcomes” on. musical door-mats for 
Jazz, the simple reason being that the 
nation is tired of it. 

When a nation tires of anything, 
whatever it is, that thing is bound to go. 
Over in England, some years ago, when 
Arthur Balfour was undergoing one of 
his periodical phases of unpopularity, 
the crowd fashioned the phrase “Balfour 
Must Go,” which was rapidly abbrevi- 
ated, as is the way with crowds, into 
the symbol, “B.M.G.” It would not be 
out of place to say that every musician 
in the United States should to-day make 
due entry in his diary of the symbol, 
“J.M.G.,” for not only does Jazz deserve 
to go—it is going. 

If we recall that the persons im- 
mediately interested in the survival of 
Jazz unmusic are the sellers of it, we 
are spared a deal of conjecture as to 
the reason of its continued existence even 
so far as this. But Jazz, like cheese and 
Fords, has to be pushed, else would there 
be no gorgeous dividends to split up. 

So the musical convulsions of a few 
harmonic freaks have been thrust upon 
the long suffering public until they ac- 
cepted Jazz for the identical reason they 
accept any nationally advertised product 


—they were forced to feel that they 
wanted Jazz—and they got it. 

The blatant appeal of the stuff, the 
exaggerated minor effects, the unmiti- 
gated noise, the purple patches of dis- 
harmony—all these elements contributed 
hugely to the selling success of Jazz 
scores. The music stores sold copies by 
the carload—and if there is a special 
musical gehenna reserved for such folk, 
may they roast therein forever! The 
records carried the Jazz legend, likewise 
the player-piano roll, till Mr. Man-in- 
the-Street admitted Jazz in all its ob- 
viousness and crudity, to the bosom of 
his inmost family. One is inclined to 
think he did it because Jazz is so horribly 
obvious. 

The writer of this happened to be in 
a vaudeville house in one of our largest 
cities recently, and a Jazz visitation 


being on the program, he thought he 
would try to sit it out—this being the 
sixty-first Jazz injection he has suffered. 
Well, presently, after the buxom retailer 
of marital woes had given place to the 
virtuosi on the xylophone; and after the 
virtuosi on the x. had given place to 
the star of the bill—an ancient damsel 
who gave nine songs and three encores, 
without any undue provocation on any- 
body’s part—the Jazz fiends appeared. 
The present writer’s training in the 
profession of writing has disciplined him 
to a certain restraint when dealing with 
unusual lunacy on the stage, or the con- 
cert platform—but he is forced to con- 


‘fess that if he had written what jumped 


up in his mind, after the first offering 
of the Jazz gentlemen, no editor, who 
vossessed any feelings of delicacy for 
his readers, would have printed his re- 
marks. 

However, for the sake of the musical 
history of America—and chiefly for the 
sake of the history of MUSICAL AMERICA 
—he refrained from writing what ‘he 
could have written, but he did produce 
this: 

Listening to the “Experts” 


“This thing they call Jazz is positively 
one of the most awful and most inexcus- 
able of musical sins ever committed 
against the face of the people. To- 
night, in a prominent vaudeville house, 
I saw and heard (couldn’t help hearing) 
five young men who proclaimed them- 
selves Jazz experts. They appeared, 
clothed in white, and proceeded to play, 
so to speak, on various instruments— 
piano, violin, trombone, and what not, 
from which unoffending instruments they 
called forth such dismal and discordant 
wailings, such tomcattish howlings, such 
immoral dissonances, as to render them 
instantly liable to thirty years in jail 
for making public nuisances of them- 
selves. 

“They didn’t play ragtime—which 
might have been excusable on racial 
grounds; no, they played (to employ a 
courteous term) Jazz, and they played 
it for all there was in it. And, at the 
sae analysis, there wasn’t very much 
in it. 

“The first offering was a delectable 
item dealing with ‘Blues,’ whatever that 
means. If it implies that hearing it 
gives one the blues, there are thou- 
sands who'll hurriedly agree. This 
number they tore from the vitals of the 
piano and the violin and the trombone 
and what not—embellishing it’ with hair- 
raising runs, spine-chilling slides and 
general musical indecency. After the 
third number we left the theater.” 

At the time we thought it a thousand 
pities that such able-bodied young men 
shouldn’t make a more decent living at 
some healthier trade than musical gym- 
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But, perhaps, they know th 


nastics. 
own business. Judging from the y 
they played, they didn’t. 

Jazz has had its day. It has poun 
and banged and prodded our mu: 
senses for many moons now. It’s }, 
time we had some fresh novelty. 
we will. 

For that’s one of the delightful asp, 
of the American public—they will ; 
to novelties. Wherein lies their ¢, 
and child-like enthusiasm. Others, 
of the immediate public, teachers, m 
cians, critics, and the like, will poss 
deprecate this tendency to rush to 
very newest in music (and in everyth > 
else). Still, it is an indubitable evide. .. 
of liveliness on the part of the pe 
—and that’s something devoutly t 
wished. 
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Not American 


The public snapped up ragtime- 
cause there was nothing better in vi. 
They “fell for” (the popular phras. ;; 
inevitable) this business of Jazz jo. 
cause there was nothing better in sic it. 
Is there not, here and there, a teacher. 
a musician, a director, astute enough jy 
write a real folk-song—something e1)j- 
nently and essentially American? J:z, 
isn’t American; it isn’t even music. Rag- 
time came a little nearer the mark, but 
not near enough for most of us. Where, 
then, is the man who can give us some- 
thing which will be at once alert and 
authentic, American and _ attractive 
lively and living? . 

For, there is little doubt, Jazz is 
dying. His funeral will be attended by 
those who have made most money on him. 
Reputable musicians never recognized 
him. But those responsible for his birth 
and his feverish career, will shortly be 
looking for his successor in the selling 
field, if they haven’t already done so. 
Will the next be worse than Jazz? 

Coldly and analytically speaking, there 
is no possible logical reason for Jazz’s 
existence; but here he is, and here he 
must linger for a while until the very 
ignoramuses who play him feel some 
sense of boredom, then he’ll be cast out. 
And none too soon. For a more dis- 
reputable, savage, tiresome, hideous, 
screaming piece of musical tomfoolery 
has never been thrust on the public 
before the red days of Jazz. 

It may be deemed frightful heresy 
to say this, but it must be said—and 
in all sincerity. The writer believes 
that the Jazz blacksmiths got their un- 
holy inspiration from old Franz Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsodies, for what are 
they but the forerunners of polite Jazz’? 
This may raise a hornet’s nest about 
these journalistic ears. But what mat- 
ter? The very best thing one Jazz con- 
poser did was to impudently lift an en- 
tire section from something of Liszt’s, 
transpose it, and pass it off to us as 
original Jazz. He wasn’t the only one. 
Hence this theory. 

Be that as it may, Liszt (despite his 
occasional vulgarisms of tone) will live; 
the Jazzians will not. Relying, as they 
do, upon sheer aural blasphemy, their 
novelty must die—has, indeed, died— 
and so Jazz becomes mere musical anec- 
dote. 

Pounding a drum, blaring through 4 
tinny trumpet, neat ig | a mediocre 
violin, all accompained ‘by incoherent 
human cries, bleats, yells, sereams—this 
isn’t music. Only a fool could call | 
such. 

When the Jazz mechanics evolved the 


-erude idea of building Jazz tunes, they 


rightly decided that the more ugly and 
noisy their stuff was the more it wou! 
sell. And it has sold. More Jazz sold 
last month than Beethoven. But that 
doesn’t worry Ludwig, nor does it wor) 
the educationalists and the real mus! 
cians. They know that Jazz is simp!) 
a nine-day wonder; the authentic mus 
cian comes back to old Ludwig in th 
end—even if he does take a dip into thé 
new water of Jazz. 

Any music palpably built upon the 
principle of unavoided noise, and noth 
ing more, isn’t music at all, but shee! 
disturbance. Hence the declining pope: 
larity of Jazz. For, although the gene! 
public may be, and frequently is, ign0™ 
ant of musical values, yet there }s "" 
every man and woman an inherent s°"s* 
of rhythm, which makes in the end for 
full musical satisfaction—rather th" 
fool musical delusion. b 

So it goes. Through the fant:s" 
vicissitudes of ragtime and fox-trots 4" 
“Blues” and Jazz—the spirit of A?’ 
can Music moves, surely, winningly, rr 
eerely and inevitably toward the bu 
ing of a music for the people that sh) 
be truly American, and truly music, 4" 
nothing else. fal 

In the meantime, we bid a chee"! 
au revoir to our old friend, Mr. 7 
Play the Marche Funebre, please—‘" 
don’t jazz it. 
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ORGANIZE IN DICKINSON, N.D. 





New Club Promises to be of Significance 
in State’s Musical Life 


Farco, N. D., June 10.—Prominent 
among the new music clubs in North 
Dakota is the St. Cecilia, an organiza- 
tion of but a few months’ growth, at 


Dickinson. Its membership roster has 
reached almost the “century” mark, and, 
under the able and energetic leadership 
of Mrs. Marjorie Nachtway, Mrs. C. L. 
Marshall and others, the personnel is 
developing into a power which gives 
promise of big things. 
Officers in St. Cecilia Club are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Marjorie Nachtway; vice- 
president, Mrs. Cooper; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Marie Lish; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Stewart; treasurer, Mrs. 
Clint Davis; chairman, program commit- 
tee, Mrs. C. L. Marshall. There are 
voice, piano and string departments. 
Important in its significance is the or- 
ganization, by Mrs. Marshall, of a double 
quartet, composed of eight young women. 
The latter are prepared to present a 
concert of varied type. Dickinson has 
hitherto been known as a music center 
of no small importance, but until a few 
months since steps had never been taken 
to organize its talent. The program of 
St. Cecilia Club will include not only 
the fostering of a love of music and its 
cultivation, but the presenting from 
time to time of artists of national repu- 


tation. 
W. F. C. 





Young Artists Entertain Worcester Club 


WORCESTER, MASs., June 8.—A musi- 
cale given in the recital rooms of the 
Marcellus Roper Company last night by 


members of the B Sharp Club proved one 
of the delightful occasions of the spring. 
A feature of the program was the play- 
ing of Gunnar Forslund, a thirteen-year- 
old pupil of Phyllis H. Lations, teacher 
of piano and president of the club. Not 
only did the voung boy play the entire 
Mozart Concerto in D Minor from mem- 
ory, but also Schumann’s ‘Carnaval,” and 
later a group that included “Bolero,” 
by Ravina; “Romance,” Huerter; and 
“Novelette,” Rimsky-Korsakoff. An in- 
teresting number that scored applause 
for both singer and composer was a num- 
ber composed by Miss Lations and sung 
by Isabel Avietiene, soprano. Yyette 
Trahan and Hilda Hagopian were other 
pupils of Miss Lations who contributed 
praiseworthy numbers to the program. 
W. Karl Lations, basso, sang “The Smug- 
gler,” Beresford, and “A Dream,” Bart- 
lett, and Miss Lations closed the musicale 
with Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B Flat 
Minor, with Mrs. Vaughn Reed-Lawton 
at the second piano. 





20,000 Attend Goldman Concerts on Co- 
lumbia Green 


Upward of 20,000 persons must have 
attended the Goldman Band Concerts at 


Columbia University during the past 
week. Clear, warm weather has enabled 
Kdwin Franko Goldman’s admirable or- 
ranization to give all its concerts out of 
doors, and the public interest and en- 
thusiasm seems greater than last year. 
The programs have been exceptionally 
interesting and varied. On _ Friday 
evening of last week the crowd heard 
stirring performances of the “Rienzi” 
Overture excerpts from “Aida” and 
“Pinafore,” the “Aragonaise” from 
Massenet’s “Le Cid,” and much else of 
the kind. Harriet O’Connell, contralto, 
sang MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes,” 
and several other songs beautifully. Last 
Monday evening the program included 
works by Mendelssohn, Wagner and 
Handel, and there was community sing- 
ing, 





HARTFORD, CONN.—Three interesting 
recitals by pupils from Mrs. Virginia 
Pingree Marwicks class in vocal techni- 
que have been held recently. Those tak- 
ing part were Leila Christy, Hilda Lind- 
quist, Ruth Shade, Alva Bengtson, Mil- 
dred Clark, Katherine Kelley, John 
Habernach, Rudolph Nelson, Laura 
Rothchild, Dorothie Bill. 





JERSEY City, N. J.—Florence Mulford 
Hunt was the soloist at the last musi- 
cale riven by Bergen Lodge at Bergen 
yveeum. The chairman of music was 
es oritz Schwarz, supervisor of music 
or the city and organist of Trinity 
Church, New York City. 











MBRYO singers, _seek- 
ing practical experience 
in the Aborn Miniature Thea- 


ter, recently gave a program 
in Mr. Aborn’s unique play- 
house, in his New York Opera 
School. The accompanying 
photographs show some of 
the principals who took lead- 
ing parts in operatic excerpts - 
on this occasion. 

In No. 1 Irene Welsh is 
shown as _ Cio-Cio-San in 
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Aborn Students Present Operas 
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“Madama __— Butterfly.” 2. 
Horace Sisson as Ralph 
Rackstraw in “Pinafore.” 
3. Eunice Forrester as Lola 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 4. 
Ann Tewksbury as Hansel in 
“Hansel and _ Gretel.’ 5. 
Mary Allen as Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 6. 
Florence Norton as Mimi in 











“La Bohéme.” 7. Florence 
Bullard as Aida in “Aida.” 
8. Ellen Hopkins as Musetta 
in “La Bohéme.” 








Liszt Persuaded Alexander Sebald 


we 


se 


to Embrace Music as His Career 





Brilliant Violin Virtuoso, of 
Chicago, Intended to Become 
Civil Engineer—Astonished 
Musical Circles by Playing All 
Paganini Caprices in One Pro- 
gram—To Tour the U. S. Next 
Season. 


HICAGO, June 4.—“It was Franz 


Liszt who influenced me to adopt a 
musical career,” said Alexander Sebald, 
the violin virtuoso, a few days ago. 

“T had intended to become a civil en- 
gineer,” he said, “and had about com- 
pleted my studies when the great Hun- 
garian master heard me play, and di- 
verted me from a business into a profes- 
sional vocation. 

“Since I was able to walk, I had studied 
the violin and my technical achievements 
came most naturally to me. I began the 
study of my instrument under Professor 
Kar] Saphir of Budapest, and my public 
career began in 1903, when I performed 
in my recitals and concerts all of the 
sonatas and partitas of Bach, the entire 
twenty-four Caprices by Paganini, the 
last, all in one recital, and this feat 
astonished the violin and musical world 
especially, as it had been thought im- 
possible to concentrate on such a big 
work for one evening recital.” 

Alexander Sebald, who was born in 
Budapest, has toured Europe extensively 
in concert, and has performed the twen- 
ty-four Caprices of Paganini twenty- 
eight times in their entirety at various 
concerts, one of these being given in Chi- 
cago several seasons ago. 

His fame in Europe attracted the at- 
tention of Dr. F. Ziegfeld, who engaged 
him for a period of years as the head of 
the violin department and musical direc- 
tor at the Chicago Musical College. 

In 1912, Mr. Sebald severed his con- 
nection with the college in order to de- 
vote his entire time to the study and com- 
pletion of an elaborate musical treatise 
on composition, which will shortly be 
published and which will appear in the 
principal libraries of Europe and Amer- 
ica. 

A Noted Mountain Climber 


Alexander Sebald has the typical Mag- 
yar physique, the peppery temperament 
of the native Hungarian and also the 
quick wit and keen sense of humor of 
his race. He is extraordinarily athletic 


Alexander Sebald, Violin Virtuoso 
and is known as one of the greatest 
mountain climbers in the world, having 
scaled some of the highest peaks of the 
Swiss Alps repeatedly, and most of his 
summer vacations have been spent in 
mountain tours with a number of the 
most distinguished nobles of Hungary. 

_ Mr. Sebald has the record of being the 
only one of the world’s violin virtuosos 
who has performed the complete set of 
the Paganini Caprices in Berlin, Paris, 
New York and Chicago; and among other 
activities may be mentioned his incum- 
bency of the concert-mastership of the 
Royal Orchestra of Budapest, and of the 
first violin posts under such famed con- 
ductors as Mahler, Nikisch, Hans Rich- 
ter, Mottl, Richard Strauss, Dr. Muck, 
Steinbach and Weingartner. 

For the coming season, a concert tour 
has been arranged for him by the Von 
Winckler-Mansfield Concert Company in 
which the United States will be covered 
in concerts and recitals, and he has en- 
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tered into a contract with these man- 
agers for a period of five years. 

His first concert for the tour will be 
given early in September, and for that 
recital his program will be made up of 
a program which will bring to notice his 
great technical mastery and his com- 
prehensive repertory and musical gifts. 

M. R. 


Gladys Verona Makes Success in Sydney 
in Coloratura Roles 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, May 16.—Gladys 
Verona, who replaced Gertrude Johnson 
as principal coloratura with the J. C. 
Williamson Opera Company, made an in- 
stantaneous hit here as Gilda, receiving 
a prolonged ovation after “Caro Nome.” 
Carl Formes was an excellent Rigoletto, 
and Vittorio Lois The Duke. As Lucia. 
Miss Verona was even more successful. 
The young singer has received her entire 
training from Roland Foster, of the New 
South Wales State Conservatorium, who 
visited New York a year ago. Rosa 
Alba, another of his artist pupils, has 
been engaged for eight appearances with 
the State Symphony Orchestra under 
Henri Verbrugghen, and has sustained 
the principal soprano réle in four succes- 
sive performances with the Sydney Royal 
Philharmonic Society. 








Seidman Musical Bureau to Bring Ku- 
belik to Chicago 


CHICAGO, June 11.—The Seidman Mu- 
sical Bureau will bring Jan Kubelik, the 
celebrated Czech violin virtuoso, to Chi- 
cago on Oct. 17, for a recital at Medinah 
Temple. This musical bureau igs the 
latest important booking organization to 
operate in Chicago, and has just com- 
pleted its establishment. Louis Seidman, 
well known in musical circles in the 
Middle West, is the president of the 
company, and is known as a very active 
and progressive business man. 

Besides Kubelik, arrangements were 
completed this week for the management 
of Walter Wheatley, the tenor. M. R. 


SOPKANE, WASH.—Francis E. Wood- 
ward, for seven years director of the 
Westminster Congregational choir, and 
George A. Stout, veteran director of the 
choir at the Central Methodist Church, 
have resigned their positions. Charles 
Paul Tanner, at present organist at the 
Westminster church, will take the place 
left by Mr. Woodward. No successor 
has been named for Mr. Stout. Failing 
health prompted the former in his resig- 
nation, and press of other duties made 
it necesary for Mr. Stout to drop his 
work with the choir. 








BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A recital was given 
by the advanced pupils of the Brooklyn 
Master School of Music _ recently. 
Those heard were: Helen Coffin, De Witt 
Clinton Matthews, Elizabeth Winter, 
Grace, Farrar, Florence Leffert, Anna 
Sims Glusker, Sverre Rasmussen, Au- 
gust Werner and Florence Leffert. 
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Success Attends Alberta’s 
Thirteenth Annual Festival 





Much Interest Aroused in Yearly Competition Held at Edmon- 
ton — Greatest Share of Honors Goes to Calgary — Dr. 
Henry Coward of England and Dr. Fricker Among 
Judges—Women’s Musical Club Makes Plans for Next 


Season 





DMONTON, ALBERTA, June 5.— 

Edmonton has recently celebrated 
the thirteenth annual Alberta Musical 
Festival with greater success than ever. 
On this occasion Dr. Henry Coward of 
Sheffield, England, recognized as a great 
choral authority, was one of the judges 
in conjunction with Dr. Herbert Fricker, 
of Toronto. The festival was opened by 
Dr. Fricker, who gave an excellent organ 
recital which was thoroughly enjoyed by 
many local musical enthusiasts. 

Competitions filled in every minute of 
the three succeeding days, every prize 
being keenly contested for. 

There were thirty-five competitions for 
various classes of music students, the 
choral work being best of all. At the 
close of the festival, Dr. Fricker stated 
plainly that it had been the hardest festi- 
val to judge that he had ever under- 
taken, and that Dr. Coward was of the 
same opinion, so high was the standard 
of the contestants. 

Nearly 200 persons competed, coming 
for the purpose from all over the prov- 
ince of Alberta. Calgary claimed the 
largest share of honors, taking a number 
of gold medals and two shields. The 


Wesley choir of Calgary won the Bulyea 
cup for general excellence in choral work 
and were very proud of this fact. 

In the choral competitions, this city did 
very well, McDougall Methodist, Erskine, 
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and Robertson churches setting a very 
high standard of excellence and taking 
awards in the various classes in which 
they entered. 


Indeed both cities (Calgary and Ed- 
monton) have shown that they can pro- 
duce a remarkable number of excellent 
musicians who could hold their own in 
the musical life of any city. 


Most interesting of all the competi- 
tions held at the recent festival was that 
given for the Stutchbury cup. This was 
competed for by all who had won a gold 
medal in previous festivals, including 
M. Charles Richardson, holder of the cup 
for 1919-20. Mr. Richardson sang very 
well, but he lost the cup to Mrs. Charles 
Herbison of Calgary. Fiona Scott of 
Edmonton, who is a fine soprano, had an 
excellent opportunity of winning and ran 
very close to Mrs. Herbison, but she lost 
her place in the solo “With Verdure 
Clad” through some untoward incident. 
However, Dr. Coward, the adjudicator, 
commended her highly. 


One interesting entry this season came 
from Delia, a small town 116 miles east 
of Calgary. This was the Union Church 
choir, which had mustered up enough 
courage to compete with city choirs, in 
the small choir contest. The confidence 
shown by this little choir was fully 
justified, and a great deal of credit came 
to it and to its conductor, A. S. New- 
combe. This choir also entered a mixed 
quartet and took off honors, while Mrs. 
McDonald and Mrs. Newcombe, both in- 
dividual choir members, also took prizes. 


“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” by S. 
Coleridge-Taylor, was the work chosen 
for performance |by a specially trained 
choir and orchestra, Vernon Barford, pi- 
oneer musician and one of the origi- 
nators of the musical festival, acting as 
conductor. The chorus in this work con- 
sisted of 200 voices, an orchestra of fifty 
pieces assisting. 

At the close of the festival, awards 
were made to the contestants by His 
Honor Lieut.-Governor Brett, the King’s 
representative for the province of Al- 
berta, the interest manifested by the 
large audience being very keen. 

During the entire festival competitions 
started at nine o’clock in the morning 
and lasted all day, each contest being 
largely attended by groups of listeners, 
some women even bringing their knitting 
with the intention of “seeing it through. 

In addition to the thirty-five competi- 
tions of this year, there will be added 
a contest for brass bands at the 1921 
festival, a shield having been promised 
by the musical department of the Ed- 
monton Journal. 

When the Alberta Musical Festival 


was inaugurated in 1907, it provided 


that local choruses for the performance 
of the choral works of great composers 
should be a part of the program of every 
festival. This plan has been carried out 
in each ensuing year and has been the 
means of enabling the public of Alberta 
to hear fine cantatas presented on a 
larger scale than is possible by any 
smaller organization than the festival 
chorus. 

Each succeeding year has shown an 
increased interest, a larger number of 
entrants, and more perfectly prepared 
music. 

The music selected for the competi- 
tions has always been of a high grade, 
oratorio receiving first recognition in the 
chorus and solo class. 

In 1916 a forward step was taken by 
the committee, arrangements then being 
made to hold competitions outside of 
Edmonton for the first time. Claude 
Hughes, a former Edmonton organ- 
ist, having gone to the town of Leth- 
bridge in southern Alberta, it was agreed 
that the festival should be held there, 
Mr. Hughes doing a great deal to stir up 
enthusiasm and to assist in making the 
event a really provincial affair. 

In 1917 the festival was again held in 
Edmonton, the capital city, and during 
that time a delegation from Calgary met 
the committees of the local and Leth- 
bridge branches, asking to be admitted as 
representative of the town of the cow- 
boys. Thus the foundation of the tri- 


ennial festival was laid. Following this, 
the festival was held in Calgary in 1918, 
in Lethbridge in 1919, in Edmonton 1920; 
and the cycle will be completed with a 
celebration in Calgary 1921. At the 
time of making this arrangement, it was 
agreed that alternate visits to the towns 
mentioned should be made provisional 
and that it should be reconsidered at the 
conclusion of the 1920 event. It is very 
probable—indeed it is quite possible— 
that the present system, having proved 
itself of service in the conducting of the 
arrangements, will be carried on—though 
possibly with some modifications; and 
that this big music-fest will be carried 
through annually in the most prominent 
cities of the province of Alberta with 
growing success. 


Plans of Women’s Clubs 


Edmonton Women’s Musical Club has 
just completed a most successful season 
and has laid active plans for next fall. 
Election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted in Mrs. David Bowman, the en- 
ergetic and capable president, being re- 
elected by acclamation. 

During the past year meetings were 
held twice monthly, when many promis- 
ing local musicians gave the programs 
according to the plan laid out by the 
club. While the Alberta Musical Festi- 
val was in session, the Edmonton Wo- 
men’s Musical Club played a large part 
in the entertaining of the.visiting adju- 
dicators and others, giving a luncheon to 
Dr. Henry Coward of Sheffield, England; 
Dr. Herbert Fricker, and Dr. A. S. Vogt 
of Toronto. Many other prominent per- 
sons were present, including His Honor 
ee Brett, from Government 

ouse. 


However, it is not so much as a so 
factor that the Women’s Musica] . 
functions—but rather as an organiza} 
that is really doing a great deal to ; 
mote the growth of good music. As 
Vogt pointed out in his speech at 
luncheon, it can rank as high as mos} 
the musical clubs in Canada, whose 
men have set a standard that is no p 
one. 


Mrs. David Bowman, the pres 
president, with her splendid commit 
has expressed a strong desire to see | 
monton put on the musical map of ; 
continent and to have more frequent \ 
its from world famous artists during ; 
coming fall and winter season. 

During the past year this city has 
lacked for music of all kinds, but in 
opinion of the Women’s Musical (| 
president, “the musical atmosphere ne, 
to be clarified.” In other words, the m 
sical people of the city should signi 
that they will support heartily all effo: 
devoted to bringing famous artists he 
to show us just what they can do. “V 
do not want merely to be charmed; \ 
want to be educated and enlightened ” 


Local talent of a very high kin 
abounds, the recent Alberta Musical Fe 
tival revealing an amazing amount «! 
ability, hence it is to be assumed tha 
the field is fertile for the success of 
good recitals and concerts. 


The Women’s Musical Club has ex. 
pressed its intention of promoting some 
charming concerts next season—this }b 
ing rather outside the zone of its former 
activities. However, it has proved itself 
a very energetic organization, with the 
power of making all that it undertakes 
a great success. M. H. A. 








How Libraries Aid Musicians 





Seores and Books are Now Available for the Student and 
Artist—Large Music Collection in Seattle—The Phono- 


graph in Education 


By T. S. DA PONTE 








HE throng that stands in line outside 

the Metropolitan Opera House, 
patiently waiting to buy tickets, is one 
of the sights of New York. You prob- 
ably have noticed it, one block, two blocks 
long, sometimes longer. Uniformed po- 
licemen are stationed near, ostensibly to 
keep order, but they seldom have occa- 
sion to act. It is a marked exception 
for any person in line to try to usurp 
another’s place; there are almost never 
any virulent discussions. Slowly the 
line shuffles forward until the last per- 
son reaches the ticket window, buys his 
ticket and leaves. 

You may think it is unusual for a 
crowd to be so well behaved. You draw 
a sharp contrasting mental picture of 
this patient line with the mad subway 
scramble, or the surging, pushing thou- 
sands that try to storm across the roar- 
ing Forties, despite traffic regulations 
and police control. 

And then into your mind filters the 
quotation: “Music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast,”’ and you con- 
clude that those who wait in line to buy 
their tickets are gentle, calm and unag- 
gressive, because while they waited they 
perhaps heard in fancy the limpid voices 
of the stars of the operatic stage, or 
hummed over and over some soothing 
melody. 

“Yes,” you conclude, “music surely 
hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast!” 

But you have arrived at only part of 
the reason, and at that, only the lesser 


part. You have overlooked the fact that 
these music lovers are in most cases 
educated, are almost always avid read- 
ers, and that education and reading 
make for progress and civilization, whose 
chief ingredients are thought and for- 
bearance. 

Books are probably the greatest in- 
centives to self-advancement. There is 
a saying that “you can always borrow 
other men’s brains.” Also it has been 
written, “you may not have Shake- 
speare’s mind, but you can use it to look 
on life, simply by getting his plays and 
reading them. You may not be a 
philosopher, yet the ideas of Darwin, or 


Huxley or Spencer are yours merely for 
the asking. 

“You lack, in all probability, the art 
of the composer, yet Mendelssohn, 
Bach, Beethoven, Grieg, all offer you 
their best works—you have only to listen 
for an hour to enjoy work that may have 
cost them years. Go back through the 
centuries, borrowing where you like. 
The brains of the greatest men of al! 
times are at your disposal. They have 
put their best into plays, into books, into 
music, into thought.” 

Many indeed are availing themselves 
of the opportunities to borrow the 
thoughts and emotions of others which 
they find in books, and librarians and 
libraries are constantly urging a larger 
use of the reading matter they can put 
at the disposal of the public. There are 
innumerable ways in which libraries can 
be of service to musicians. For in- 
stance, an operatic company recently was 
given “first aid” in a tight pinch. The 
conductor of the company had lost his 
score, and the troupe, due to leave town 
that night, could not go without it. 
Hasty inquiries at the library disclosed 
the score was on the shelves. The com- 
pany would be allowed to take it, even 
out of town, if it were returned with'n 
the specified time. The conductor took 
- score; the company made good use 
of it. 

But that was in a center where 
library facilities were handy. There are 
many sections of this greatest and most 
advanced country in the world, in which 
books and reading are practically un- 
known. There is a vast work to be done 
extending book facilities to the people 
in these districts, and the American 
Library Association in its “Books for 
Everybody” movement is giving muc! 
attention to promoting such work. 

It is not the function of libraries (? 
teach. But they have their own specia! 
work in helping the educational a: 
vancement of adults. Not the least of 
the information which libraries can give 
is that pertaining to music. From 
Seattle, Wash., comes the statement tha‘ 
the public library there contains 1,44! 
scores, “forty-nine having been adde 
during the past year. In addition to t« 
scores there are books of music:! 
biography, history, interpretation, theo'y 
and technique,” adds the report. “The 
day of the struggling musician who la"- 
guished in his garret for want of tie 
books and the music needed for ls 
studies is happily past. Formerly, on 
the individual of exceptional meat 
could have at his command a collectio! 
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of the size and scope freely offered by 
the library to its patrons to-day. 

“It is gratifying to know that the 
library is not only serving music stu- 
dents but also is of value to leaders in 
the profession. The instructors in the 
course of musicial appreciation and the 
history of music at the University of 
Washington have made use of the col- 
lection and have expressed their ap- 
proval of it. Many private teachers 
have found satisfactory material for 
their classes in the library’s collection. 
Members of the Seattle Philharmonic 
Orchestra have made special use of the 
annotated programs of the Boston Sym- 
phony and of the collection of ‘minia- 
ture scores.’ A symphony has_ been 
conducted from one of these miniature 
scores, proving them to be of practical 
value to the performer as well as to the 


student.” 
Montana’s Free Library 


The librarian of the Butte County, 
Montana, Free Library, has written of 
how greatly the county library has 
helped schools of that section in the way 
of supplying them with music. 

“Recently,” the librarian said, “the 
teacher of a small rural school wrote to 
the county librarian that her school had 
a phonograph but that the records were 
so few the children were tired of them, 
and there were no funds to purchase 
more. ‘Isn’t there some other school in 
like predicament which would gladly ex- 
change records with us?” the teacher 
asked, ‘and would the county librarian 
be willing to effect the exchange just as 
it does our books?’ ” 

The librarian replied that she would 
not only find out if other schools had 
records to exchange but would supple- 
ment these by starting a collection in the 
library so that any school having a 
phonograph need not be handicapped by 
a lack of records. 

A noted educator has made an em- 
phatic statement in favor of music in 
the schools. “The rural school without 
a phonograph is’ an_ educational 
tragedy,” is one way he emphasized the 
need of music. Describing his inspec- 
tion of schools he said: “In one of these 
schools we found an old, dust-covered or- 
gan from which the teacher could get al- 
most no response, so the children sang 
without accompaniment, marched list- 
lessly, and the dominant note of the 
school was montony. 

“In contrast imagine the little moun- 
tain school, where, as we approached, we 
heard the zestful singing of ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ to the accompaniment 
of a famous band. On the wall hung a 
picture, ‘The End of the Trail,’ which 
the children had voted their favorite, 
possibly because the teacher had read to 
them the Indian legends and played 
Kreisler’s rendition of the ‘Indian La- 
ment,’ thus correlating the art, literature 
and music. The teacher told me that the 
children read with a great deal more ex- 
pression after hearing the story-telling 
records, and that there is almost no 
subject with which records cannot be cor- 
related from the rote songs of the 
primary grade to the literature and his- 
tory of the eighth grade.’ 





Louisville School Awards Diplomas 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 12—The fifth 
season of the Louisville Conservatory of 
Music ended Monday night with com- 
mencement exercises at Macauley’s Thea- 


ter, when twenty-seven graduates re-. 


ceived diplomas as teachers of piano, 
eight as tachers of voice, five as teach- 
ers of dramatic art, and ten as supervi- 
sors of public school music and art. The 
Senior orchestra, under the baton of Er- 
nest Toy, assisted. H. P. 





MExico, Mo.—Mildred Wallace, con- 
tralto, of the Conservatory faculty was 
heard in recital. Her beautiful voice 
was at its best in four La Forge songs 
and she was compelled to give numer- 
ous encores. Iliff Garrison assisted, giv- 
ing admirable readings of the Men- 
delssohn Prelude and Fugue in E Minor 
and a Chopin Prelude and the R Flat 
Polonaise, the later being followed by 
the encore Liszt’s “Gnomenreigen.” Miss 
Wallace leaves in the fall to pursue her 
studies in New York. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Clifford Moore 
Presented violin and piano pupils in re- 
cital recently. The following appeared: 
Grace Poppleton, Ada Allmen, Jane 
Stearns, Helen Osburn, Alberta Maple, 
Robert Foster, Katherine Keho, Lucile 
van der Wielen, Eleanor Poorman, 
Dorothea Gilbert, Eleanor Beckwith, 
Hazel Flaherty, Helen Ebeling, Maldon 
Horton, Lera May Payne, Isaac E. Stap- 
les, Jr., Mina Ward,.Helen Goughler, 
Mazie Richards and Marguerite Runyan. 


ANNIVERSARY FETEIN 
PITTSBURGH COLLEGE 


Gigantic Pageant Marks Half- 
Century Celebration at 
College for Women 


PITTSBURGH, PA., June 12.—For its 
fiftieth anniversary the Pennsylvania 
College for Women gave a _ pageant, 
“Victory Through Conflict,” that was 
little short of a seven-day wonder. There 
were nearly 1000 persons in the cast, and 
the cost of production ran close to $25,- 
000. The pageant was given twice to 
audiences approximately 10,000. Pitts- 
burgh has had pageants before; many of 
them; it is in fact our great outdoor 
sport, but we have never had anything 
that equaled the glorious. spectacle- 
pageant given on the P. C. W. campus. 


The story of the pageant is that vic- 
tory only comes through conflict. The 
theme is the inspiration of Mary W. 
Brownson and Vanda E. Kerst, heads of 
the English department at the college. 
The music is from the pen of Walter 
Wild, head of the Music Department. In 
a way it is the history of civilization— 
with one or two important details omit- 
ted. The production was in four sections 
or chapters; the Ancient World; the Me- 
diaeval World; the Early Modern or Re- 
naissance World and the Present World. 
To be sure it is rather a large order to 
crowd the history of civilization into 
three feverish hours, and yet it was 
done and done admirably. The costumes 
were designed and executed by J. Wood- 
man Thompson, a man who is little short 
of a genius in stage and costume craft. 
The dances were composed and directed 
by Marion Gifford. The numerous and 
large bodies of dancers were conspicuous 
for their flow of mass and rhythmic 
unity. Anyone who is versed in pagean- 
try knows the exigences of al fresco pro- 
ductions; the discrepancies of tempo and 
the acoustic difficulties of the great out- 
doors. In this production not a word 
was lost and very few movements ill- 
timed. 

Walter Wild wrote a score that was 
splendidly fitted for its purpose. It was 
rugged and sincere and at the same time, 
telling effects were achieved by canonic 
and contrapuntal devices. It takes cour- 
age to write counterpoint for a large 
out-of-door chorus, there is always dan- 
ger of some well meaning but unitelligent 
soprano or tenor upsetting a lead, and 
then the fat is in the fire. To the credit 
of the chorus let it be said they sang 
with a confidence and unanimity that 
spelt countless rehearsing. Mr. Wild set 
various portions of the Old Testament in 
chorus, solo and recitative form. He 
arranged them for male and female 
voices. They had an unusual amount of 
declamatory and dramatic value. Of 
particular effectiveness were the cho- 
ruses for men’s voices “Barbarian War 
Song” and “England Shall Rule the 
Sea.” They fairly shouted their tri- 
umphs and glories. 

The chorus parts were taken by the 
Tuesday Musical Club; women’s voices, 
and the Pittsburgh Male Chorus. For 
the mixed voice ensemble the clubs com- 
bined. Attacks and releases were well 
accounted for. Olive Nevin in the rdle 
of Prophecy gave her prophetic utter- 
ances style and distinction. An upper 
high C done a cappella, was as easy for 
her as a walkout is for a union workman. 
She was in glorious voice and was highly 
impressive. Miriam sung by Edith Crill 
Wild, wife of the composer, was a so- 
prano role done in an exceptional man- 
ner. Frederic G. Rodgers as Moses 
armed with the Mosaic law, led his Pitts- 
burgh Male Chorus Israelites with a 
vasty volume of tone. He made the little 
hills of the Alleghenies to skip with joy 
at the sound of his Anglicized Hebra- 
isms. A fine baritone is Frederic Rod- 
gers. Elsa Staud Denton portrayed and 
vocalized an excellent Conflict. Rosa 
Hamilton employed her gorgeous con- 
tralto to advantage in the trying part 
of Love. Her voice was warm and lus- 
cious and her style ingratiating. 

The orchestra under the baton of J. 
Vick O’Brien, head of the music depart- 
ment of Carnegie School of Technology, 
comprised the most efficient performers 
in town. Mr. O’Brien led his choral and 





orchestral forces through Red Seas and 
dry lands and arid deserts with a famil- 
iarity born of hard work. No one was 
slighted and no was neglected, and be- 
lieve it or not, that is something to do 
when you are accompanying soloists and 


choruses who are hundreds of feet away 
in the awful offing. 

Pittsburgh owes a debt of gratitude to 
Mary W. Brownson, Vanda E. Kerst, J. 
Wocdman Thompson and Walter Wild. 
En passant, the pageant was Walter 
Wild’s swan song, as he is about to go 
Gothamwards, the pageant will remain 
in our memories during the sultry, de- 
sultry dog days. H. B. G. 





Marcella Craft to 
Sing With Chicago 
Opera Association 





Marcella Craft, Soprano 


M. H. Hanson, the New York manager, 
who last week announced that Marcella 
Craft, soprano, had come under his man- 
agement, announces this week a consum- 
mation of negotiations for her engage- 
ment with the Chicago Opera Associa- 


tion for a part of next season. Miss 
Craft will sing six performances of 
“Pagliacci” as Nedda and will appear in 
several other réles during her engage- 
ment with the company. 





Ernest Davis Sings in Paris, Ky. 


Paris, Ky., June 14.—Ernest Davis, 
tenor, was heard in recital recently, giv- 
ing an interesting program of operatic 
arias and song groups. Under the direc- 
tion of A. L. Boatright, the Men’s Sing- 
ing Club gave a concert on May 18 and 
the Treble Clef Club presented Paul 
Bliss’s “The Feast of Little Lanterns” 
on May 17. 





B. V. Guevchenian Gives Recital in Lo- 
, cust Valley, N. Y. 


Locust VALLEY, N. Y., June 14.—A 
song recital was given recently at the 
Friends’ Academy by Badrig Vartan 
Guevchenian, who offered a program of 
songs in French and English besides an 
Armenian lullaby, sung in the original 
language. Mrs. Guevchenian was the 
accompanist. 





Frances Ingram in Fairmont, W. Va. 


FAIRMONT, W. VA., June 8.—Frances 
Ingram, contralto of the Metropolitan, 
gave a recital recently at the State Nor- 
mal College, offering operatic arias and 
several groups of songs. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Fred Olson pre- 
sented some of her junior vocal students 
in recital. Those taking part were Miss 
Edessa Campion, soprano; Byard John- 
son, baritone; Miss Thelma Miller, con- 
tralto; Miss Olga Ruff, soprano; Miss 
Kathryn Staton, soprano; Joe Stadler, 
basso; and Dr. Ella Welch, mezzo-so- 
prano. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky.— Yvonne Dawson 
Dienne, a piano pupil of Cortot, gave 
a concert on last Friday evening at the 
Holy Rosary Academy before a small but 
greatly pleased audience of music-lovers. 
The closing of the year’s work in the 
Music Departments of the Blind Institute 
brought forth a number of talented pu- 
pils who had been studying piano and 
organ under Ella Lawrence Gardiner 
and Raymond Reedy. 


WEEK OF MUSIC AT 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Festival Attends Commence- 
ment — Minneapolis Forces 
and Fine Soloists Heard 


LINCOLN, NEB, June 11.—The annual 
commencement season came to an end 
last evening when Marcel Roger De- 
Bouzon of the University School of 
music gave the closing concert of a long 
series of such events. Mr. DeBouzon 
sang a delightful program of French 
songs in the ball room at the Lincoln 
Hotel, being accompanied by Ernest 
Harrison, pianist. 


The first musical events of the com- 
mencement week were the series of con- 
certs which comprised the spring festival 
of the State University, these being two 
splendid concerts by the Minneapolis 
Symphony, on Friday evening and Satur- 
day afternoon, and the singing of 
Verdi’s “Requiem,” as a memorial to 
Nebraska’s soldier dead, on Saturday 
evening. This was sung by 280 singers 
from the University chorus, assisted by 
the Minneapolis Symphony, and Emma 
Noe, Harriett McConnell, George Rasely, 
and Finlay Campbell, soloists; Mrs. Car- 
rie B. Raymond of the University of Ne- 
braska, conducting. On Friday even- 
ing the program included the Tchaikov- 
sky Fifth Symphony, which was given 
the most beautiful reading ever heard in 
Lincoln. Emma Noe and George Rasely 
were effective soloists for this concert. 
On Saturday afternoon Mr. Oberhoffer 
and his men gave great pleasure to the 
crowd which filled the city auditorium 
by readings of the Beethoven C Minor 
Symphony, the Smetana Symphonic 
Poem, and other numbers. Harriet 
McConnell, contralto, was the afternoon 
soloist, and from her very first notes 
won the enthusiastic and sincere admira- 
tion of the entire audience. The evening 
performance was an effective memorial 
service, chorus, orchestra, soloists, and 
conductor working together with a unity 
of purpose which could scarcely fail of 
a fine result. Chandler Trimble was the 
local manager of these concerts. 

On Monday evening Hazel Ritchey, a 
post-graduate of the University School 
of Music, gave an excellent song recital 
at the Temple Theater, displaying a 
voice of great beauty and ample power. 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella assisted at the 
piano. 

On Tuesday, alumni meetings were 
held, preparatory to the installation, on 
Thursday, of the Beta chapter of Pi 
Kappa Lamba, National Honorary Musi- 
cal Society. On Wednesday evening an 
excellent voice recital was given at the 
Temple Theater by Val Fenn, graduate 
of the University School of Music. 
Thursday morning and early afternoon 
were devoted to the installation of the 
new society by Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Allen Stults of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, who came to Lincoln from Chicago 
for the event. About sixty-five members 
of the graduates, alumni, and faculty 
were initiated, and John H. Roseborough 
was elected temporary president. 

Later in the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Stults gave a recital of songs at the 
Temple Theater as a part of the com- 
mencement exercises, and both artists 
were given a cordial reception. Ernest 
Harrison assisted at the piano. 

Other recent noteworthy recitals were 
those given by Harold Lewis and Ruth 
Miller, pianists, and Ferne Oman, con- 
tralto, graduates of the School of Fine 
Arts at the State University. Miss 
Oman’s voice recital (Mme. Laure de 
Vilmar, teacher) was remarkable for 
good tonal work and admirable inter- 
pretation and stage presence. Miss 
Miller played with fine effect, and Mr. 
Lewis followed his splendid recital by 
an immediate departure for a year’s 
concert tour through Canada and the 
Middle States. 

An interesting feature of the week was 
the founding of the honorary fine arts 
society, Alpha Rho Tau, by alumni and 
faculty of the Fine Arts department of 
the State University, this being open 
to honor graduates in music, painting, 
drama, and the other allied arts. 

_ a. Be 








Sascha Fidelman, concertmaster of the 
Rialto Theater Orchestra, New York, 
played the violin solo part of the over- 
ture “Orpheus in Hades,” by Jacques Of- 
fenbach, gaining much applause for his 
beautifu tone. 
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* * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—The Fine Arts de- 
partment of the Woman’s Club now has 
a membership of 140. The club recently 
affiliated with the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. oT oe 


BARRE, VT.—The Lotus Male Quartet 
of Boston sang here twice early this 
month during the state convention of the 
Eastern Star, coming from Burlington, 
where it appeared June 1. 


* * * 


RUTLAND, VT.—Harry Elmendorf has 
been engaged as organist and choir 
master at Trinity Episcopal Church to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Helen Perkins. He has been or- 
ganist at Saugerties, N. Y. 

a * * 


MONTPELIER, VT.—Mrs. Glenna Baker 
Leach, pianist, gave a highly successful 
recital recently for the benefit of Christ 
Church Guild. She was assisted by Max 
C. Fisher, reader, formerly of Margaret 
Anglin’s Shakespearian company. 


* * * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The New York 
State Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Association have adopted for 
their society song, one written by Mrs. 
T. Bath Glasson of this city. The tune 
is to “The Little Town of Bethlehem.” 


* * * 


CEDAR FALLS, IowA.—Lowell Mabie 
Welles, professor of voice at the State 
Teachers’ College, presented ten of his 
pupils in a recital last week at the col- 
lege auditorium. Rowland Philip Man- 
uel, of Chicago, was accompanist at the 
piano. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Henry J. Albright, 
director of the Troy Art Institute, enter- 
tained with a musicale at Kenwood re- 
cently. Mrs. Albert Geiser of Troy, so- 
prano; August Mertens, tenor; Harman 
Swartz, pianist, and Edward Hinkleman, 
violinist, were heard. 

* co Ok 


Mount VERNON, N. Y.—Mme. Matt- 
feld, soprano of the Metropolitan, and 
Mary Seihler, harpist, were among the 
artists heard at the wedding cere- 
mony of Bertha Schedler and George 
Hadley Vawter, solemnized here last 
week. Frank Sheridan, pianist, of this 
city, was also heard. 

a” a * 


MIDDLETON, CONN.—One of the best 
concerts heard here in several seasons 
was that given by Beatrice Horsbrugh, 
violinist, and Olga Sapio, pianist, both of 
New York. Miss Horsbrugh, a pupil of 
Auer, gave excellent numbers, while Miss 
Sapio, a pupil of Adelle Margulies, also 
displayed much talent. 

* * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—The eighth of a 
series of group recitals was presented 
by seven: boys, all residents of Columbia, 
Pa. The participants, all of the elemen- 
tary grade, were as follows: John Roy- 
er, Charles Wagner, William Bittner, 
George Gundel, Andrew Kerner, James 
Jackson and Luther Heim. 

* ok ab 


LYNCHBURG, VA—Mrs. Anne W. 
Creasy recently presented some of her 
piano pupils in recital. Those taking 
part were Clara Mahood, Nancy Ford, 
Martha Jones, Elizabeth Ellis, Mary 
Foster and Carrie Lee Chewning. Flor- 
ina Taylor gave a song recital May 25 
at the studio of Kathrine Roberts, her 
teacher. 

a + of 

BURLINGTON, VT.—Alfred Larsen of 
this city, for many years a violin teacher 
here and in other cities in Vermont, has 
just signed a contract to take charge of 
the violin department at Middlebury Col- 
lege next season. He is the father of 


Rudolph Larsen, young violin teacher of 
New York, who is associated with Leo- 
pold Auer. 
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BURLINGTON, VT. — Mrs. Alexander 
Arkley of Essex Junction, teacher of 


piano and violin, has come to Burlington 
to reside. 


me AS t ’ 


AucusTaA, GA—Pupils of Margaret 
Klebs were heard in recital last week. 
Pupils of the fifth and sixth grades of 
the North Augusta schools presented a 
little operetta. Eula Mitchell, aged 
thirteen, played the piano accompani- 
ments. Jeanie and Olive Benson, teach- 
ers of violin and piano, presented pupils 
in two musicales. 

* * kK 


St. JOHNSBURY, VT.—The commence- 
ment concert at St. Johnsbury Academy 
given June 8 was attended by a large 
audience. Alfred W. Smith directed the 
orchestra, and the chorus, with Miss 
Eslie, pianist, and Mrs. Jean Stanley 
Goodrich, organist. The soloists were 
Allan Hunter, Thelma Ronan, Gertrude 
Tinker and Emma Ronan. 

* So ok 


AUBURN, CAL.—A_ delightful half- 
hour of music was presented recently at 
the Grammar School ~<Auditorium by 
Haines Gridley, tenor, and Hawley B. 
Hickman, ’cellist. Mrs. Edward Mont- 
gomery afforded fine support at the piano 
for Mr. Gridley’s beautifully interpreted 
songs, while Mrs. W. K. Graham showed 
her art as accompanist in Mr. Hick- 
man’s solos. 

* * * 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—A recital was given 
by voice students of Maryon Martin, with 
assistance of Hester Busey, violinist, and 
Maude J. S. Larkin, pianist. Fifteen 
numbers were given by the pupils: An- 
nie Harrison, Cornelia Hanger, Mabel 
McCabe, Mary Robinson, Marion Dear- 
born and Bently Ford. A song recital 
was given by Hester Busey, accompanied 
by Maude Larkin. 


* * * 


ARDMORE, PA.—The series of recitals 
given by the recently organized Melody 
Club was brought to a close on May 17, 
with a concert in which the following 
took part: Mr. and Mrs. H. Rey Wolf, 
Vicenzo Micari, Gladys Barnett, Bessie 
Phillips, William P. Nash, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Wilson, Eric Black, Mrs. Oscar 


Patton, Josephine Gemberling and 
Luther D. Grossman. 
oa * * 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Pupils of Ella 
Shaw Robinson gave a successful piano 
recital June 3, at the First Presbyterian 
Church Chapel. Mrs. George V. S. Camp 
assisted and sang artistically Hadley’s 
“Make Me a Song,” Cyril Scott’s “Don’t 
Come in Sir, please” and Alvarez’s “La 
Partida.” Miss Robinson also gave a 
recital with success in Canandaigua, N. 
Y., several weeks ago. 

* ok * 


WoRCESTER, MAss.—Mary Catherine 
Connors, one of the youngest music 
teachers in the city, June 3, celebrated 
her seventeenth birthday by presenting 
twenty-four of her pupils in_ recital. 
Miss Connors is a student at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, but in 
addition to her own work in connection 
with the school, finds time to instruct 
thirty-three young girls and boys. 

* * a 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Mrs. Maud 
Cuney Hare, pianist, and William H. 
Richardson, baritone, gave an attractive 
program to the Society of Friends’ 
School, featuring Creole folk-songs. The 
songs were prefaced by short talks by 
Mrs. Hare. During the month the artists 
gave similar programs at Washington, 
Pa.; Charleston and Parkersburg, W. 
Va., and are to give return engagements. 

* co * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Minetta Magers re- 
cently presented some of her advanced 
pupils in recital. The students presented 
were Mrs. Fred Gram, soprano; Flor- 
ence Warmouth, contralto; Fred Boyn- 
ton, tenor, and Minnie Schaller, colora- 
tura soprano. Ruth Bedford, of Salem, 
opened the program with a piano solo. 
Master Abe Berowitz, a young pupil of 
Walter Bacon, played two violin solos. 

* * * 


SWANTON, VT.—The St. Albans Glee 
Club, which recently gave its first an- 
nual concert in its home city, gave a con- 
cert May 28 under the auspices of the 
junior class of the high school. A big 


audience heard the concert. Those ap- 
pearing were Mrs. H. L. Wood, reader, 
and Hortense Robillard, mezzo-soprano. 
Mrs. John T. Cushing was the accom- 
panist. W. C. Anderson was the con- 
ductor. 

* * * 

LANCASTER, PA.—The annual violin 
and piano recital of pupils of William 
F. Waitz was given in the Martin Au- 
ditorium of the Y. M. C. A. building re- 
cently. They were assisted by Hen- 
rietta Martin, soprano. The Barcarolle 
from “Tales of Hoffman,” with fourteen 
violins and piano accompaniment, and 
the ensemble of twenty-one violins as 
the closing number were special features 
of the program. 

* ok * 


Troy, N. Y.—The commencement and 
graduates’ recital of the Emma Willard 
Conservatory of Music took place last 
week. Those who appeared were Nora 
B. Smith, Edith L. Rockenstire, Mar- 
garet P. Dexter, Cecelia T. Holden, 
Gladys J. Hayner, Edna M. Thomas, Ag- 
nes Sweeney, Winifred M. Roe and Mil- 
dred K. Schilling. The Conservatory 
Orchestra conducted by William T. Law- 
rence was also heard. 

* * * 


BURLINGTON, VT.—The closing recital 
of the year by the music pupils of Bishop 
Hopkins Hall, and the advanced town 
pupils of Miss Alice M. McIlvaine was 
held May 26 at the Klifa Club. A small 
chorus assisted. Following the program 
of fourteen numbers Ellen Seton Ogden, 
head of the school, and Miss McIlvaine 
held a reception. Lillian Magner pre- 
sented her music pupils at the Athena 
Club May 27 before a large audience. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Robert Louis Barron 
presented pupils in violin recital recent- 
ly, with Agnes Kennedy, ’cellist, as as- 
sistant soloist. Mr. and Mrs. George 
Hotchkiss Street recently entertained 
their students. An informal program 
was given by Mrs. Paul Daniels, Miss 
Helen Le Voff, Miss Gladys Pio, Miss 
Florence Egbert, all of Portland and 
Mrs. James Tidland of Camas, Washing- 
— and Alfa Williams of Beaverton, 

re. 

* * * 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The last of 
the individual recitals by the graduates 
of the School of Music of West Virginia 
University took place in Commencement 
Hall last Wednesday evening. This 
year’s graduates are: Almena Josephine 
Bunce, voice; Mrs. Genevieve McNeill- 
Cronin, piano; Mary Gem Huffman, 
piano and pipe organ; Cecilia Mabel 
Lazzelle, piano; Alice Virginia Shaw, 
voice; Henry Charles Stump, piano; 
Sara Elvira Williams, organ. 

* * + 


NEw ROCHELLE, N. Y.—The election 
of officers of the Woman’s Choral Club 
took place recently here. Miss A. Conk- 
lin was named as president; Mrs. How- 
ard M. Miller, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Edmund T. Church, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Frederick H. Seacord, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Guy L. Gleason, correspond- 
ing secretary, and Mrs. Williams, re- 
cording secretary. Charles Andre Filler 
is to remain as musical director and Mrs. 
Eleanor Stark Stanley as accompanist. 

* oK * 


LANCASTER, PA.—Father and Sons 
night was observed in the Wolf Insti- 
tute of Music with a program of piano 
numbers by the following boys and 
young men: Howard S. Brady, Harold 
Chambers, Earle Echternach, Charles 
Fisher, Robert Foose, Stuart Gast, Roy 
Harnish, Paul Kauffman, Jack Marshall, 
Leroy Sauder, Robert Swain, Bruce 
Thomas. The following evening was 
Ladies’ Night, in which the mothers 
and sisters were the guests and the pro- 
gram was repeated. 

* + ok 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Handel Oratorio 


“Judas - Maccabeus” was _ presented 
Thursday evening at the Emmanuel Bap- 
tist Church under the direction of Lydia 
F. Stevens. Miss Stevens conducted a 
chorus of fifty singers, members of the 
Monday Musical Club and the Mendels- 
sohn Club. Mrs. Peter Schmidt led a 
special orchestra. The soloists were: 
Jeannette Reller, soprano; Mrs. William 
J. McCann, contralto; George J. Perkins, 
Howard Smith and Edgar S. Van Olinda, 
tenors, and Kolin Hager and Roger H. 
Stonehouse, bassos. 
* * ae 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The junior and in- 
termediate piano students of the Becker 
Conservatory gave a recital recently in 
the Lincoln High School auditorium. 
Those taking part were Margaret Sut- 
ton, Mary Bracher, Margaret Kempen- 
ich, Margaret Kennedy, Naomi Wallace, 
Ruth Bracker, Katherine Seargeant, 


re 


Murray Burns, Onilee Wallace, Mar 

Ryser, June Enke, Jack Hoyt, Wend. 

Setterburg, Lois Manchester, Cla) 

Rethlefsen, Zeta Rath, Cleo Haack, F), 

ence Taitt and Anna-Vesta Williams 
od * * 


PORTLAND, ME.—The Portland »™, 
Singing Club gave a concert June 1 
the City Hall for the Maine Institut; 
for the Blind. Because of the abse; 
of the Municipal Organist they p).. 
vailed on Will. C. Macfarlane, \ 
trained the chorus to such a high deg, 
of excellence during the years he \., 
Municipal Organist in Portland, to sto, 
over on his way from Melrose, Mas; . 
and conduct the concert. The next d: 
the club entertained Mr. Macfarlane ,) 
their annual field day at Poland Spri:. 

* >” * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Beta chapt:. 
of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority closed j: 
season of recitals by members and gues: 
with a vaudeville performance under t}:. 
caption of “Mu Phi Phollies,” in whic) 
the following took part: Marie Cu). 
Howard Espey, John B. Shanahan, Clay, 
Young, Bob Foot, Beulah Butts, Dot \.- 
Cauley, Joe Marr, John Wells, Gretch.) 
Hood, Emily Elkins, Margery Snydy, 
Paul Bleyden and Dorothy Watson. Th. 
feature of the evening was the “Mu P)) 
Pageant” written by Dorothy DeMuth 
Watson. 

A * * 

LANCASTER, PA.—The annual recita! 
of the Esther Kendig Rhoads studio was 
given recently in the Chapel of the 
Methodist Church. The participants 
were Elizabeth Stoe, Margaret Shertzer, 
Henrietta Martin, Irene Stamm, Ida Hil- 
bert, Esther C. Wolf, Helen Kraus, Helen 
Fager Kuhns, Margaret Sauder, Elsic 
Potts, Harry Hambleton, Rose L. Cohen, 
Ada C. Rupp, Mary Geizel, Pauline 
Emick, Natalia Erisman, Mrs. J. C. 
Schnupp. The numbers offered by the 
Lyric Club composed entirely of stu- 
dents of Mrs. Rhoads were well sung and 


well received. 
oe * * 


WORCESTER, Mass.—One of the most 
pretentious of the spring recitals took 
place recently in Tuckerman Hall, when 
Josephine Knight, teacher of singing, 
presented a number of her pupils. The 
occasion attracted more than 700 lovers 
of music. Those who sang were Selma 
Johanson, Mabel Anderson, Mary McMa- 
hon, Hazel Blanchard, Florence Hult, 
Maude Tainter, Florence Howe, Louis- 
ette Terrill, Mary MacDonald, Har- 
riet Roe, Dorothy Van de Mark, Ella 
Kennen, Amelia Johnson, Eva Homans, 
Edna Peterson, Clara Hardaker, Anna 
Erickson, Ziazan Avakian, Eva John- 
son and Margaret Lindgren. The re- 
cital brought comment from prominent 
music lovers present, concerning the 
number of young women of Scanii- 
navian parentage, who are to be met in 
the ranks of singers of real ability. 

x hd * 


NEw YorK.—The eighth and _ final 
afternoon musicale of the season by the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society of New 
York, Mrs. Leila H. Cannes, president, 
was given recently in Carnegie Hall by 
Walter Chapman, pianist, artist-pupil of 
Josef Lhévinne, who played “The An- 
gelus,” Corelli-Godowsky; Bouree in B 
Minor, Bach-Saint-Saéns; Nocturne, Cho- 
pin-Liszt; Etude in F Minor, Liszt, and 
the following Chopin numbers, Three 
Preludes, Mazurka in F Sharp Minor, 
Two Etudes and Polonaise, A Flat Ma- 
jor. Beatrice Cook, soprano, sang “Con- 
naistu-le Pays” from “Mignon,” by 
Thomas; “By the Waters of Minnetonka” 
with violin obbligato, Thurlow-Lieur 
ance; “Rain,” by Curran; “Lullaby,” by 
Cyril Scott, and “Life,” by Landon 
Ronald, and Mary West, violinist, who 
played the Spanish Dance by Granados- 
Kreisler. Harry Horsfall proved an able 
accompanist. 

a* a * 


Mexico, Mo.—Several recitals by stu- 
dents and faculty have been given re 
cently, including public concerts )Y 
junior students of piano, voice and v10- 
lin, and a post-graduate recital by Elea- 
nor McQuoid, pupil of Miss Shotwell, 
assisted by Elizabeth Coots, which drew 
a large audience. Miss McQuoid plays 
with a fine musical sense of tone-values 
and good technic. Florence Nolin, grad- 
uate violin student of Miss Pilcher, als° 
gave an interesting recital in which she 
displayed talent of a high order in @ 
well-selected program. Cloerene Hos- 
tetter and Mabel Clarke, graduate pian° 
students of Mr. Garrison, were heard to 
advantage in joint recital assisted by 
Sims Rixey, baritone, a student of Mss 
Woodin. Both young women are adm!'- 
ably equipped musically and technically 
and an enthusiastic recall was given M'ss 
Clarke after her brilliant playing of th° 
Moszkowski Concerto. 
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Artists from the studio of Alberto 
RBimboni have been appearing in concert 
this Spring with noteworthy success. On 
April 22 Martha Dreier, soprano, ap- 
peared at the meeting of the Mecca Tem- 
le under the auspices of the “Arab 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
There she scored before an au- 
dience of 3000 persons, singing songs by 
Eden, Dvorak_and Spross. The same 
evening Sara Brazier, soprano, sang at 
the Amackassin Club at Yonkers, N. Y., 
singing several arias and songs by Scar- 
latti, Bellini, Sgambati, Barbirolli, Gou- 
nod, Chaminade Perti, Rachmaninoff, 
Purcell and Rubinstein, scoring especial- 
ly in the Bellini aria and the Barbirolli 
and Perti songs. On the afternoon of 
April 28, Elizabeth Robertson, soprano, 
made an excellent impression at Mme. 
Kitty Berger’s matinée musicale at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. Miss 
Robertson on this occasion sang the 
Valse from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
and songs by Cox, Stickles and La- 
Forge. 

Hermine Claire gave a song recital 
on May 6 at the Waldorf-Astoria, as- 
sisted by Maestro Bimboni at the piano, 
revealing a fine soprano voice and a dis- 
tinct talent for interpretation. Opening 
with Scarlatti’s “Se Florindo” she gave 
a group of Wekerlin “Bergerettes” 
charmingly, followed by Italian songs of 
Brogi and Bimboni, the latter’s “Vinseg- 
nero come fanno le citte,” and English 
pieces of Arne and Sullivan. French 
songs of Bizet and Paulin and American 
songs by Kathleen Blair Clarke, Kramer 
and Spross completed an interesting re- 
cital, artistically sung. 

Before the Delphian Society at the 
Hotel McAlpin at its annual meeting on 
June 4 Alma Forker, contralto, and 
Helen Louise Bimboni, soprano, Maestro 
Bimboni’s wife, appeared. Miss Forker 
scored in the “Voce di donna” aria from 
“Gioconda” and in songs by Schubert, 
Lalo, Tosti and Ross. Mrs. Bimboni 
offered two groups of songs, which she 
sang beautifully, among them composi- 
tions of Gounod, Heckscher, O’Hara, 
Curran, Kramer and Eden, being obliged 
to repeat several of them. 


York. 





Pupils of Sergei Klibansky, New York 
vocal instructor, continue their crowded 
schedule of engagements. Among recent 
successes recorded are Sudwarth Frasier 
in “Carmen” at the Capitol Theater. His 
singing won for him a re-engagement 
under the theater’s new management. 
Elizabeth Starr substituted at the Hitch- 
cock Memorial Church in Hartsdale and 
was heard in recital at the Educational 
Alliance. Ruth Pearcy and Arthur L. 
Tebbs received offers of head vocal in- 
structor at the Bessi Tift College in For- 
syth, Ga. This position became vacant 
through the marriage of Lalla Bright 
Cannon, its former incumbent, also a 
Klibansky pupil. Miss Pearcy scored in 
recital at the Malborough-Blenheim in 
Atlantic City. She was re-engaged for 
a later date. 

Elsie Duffield has been engaged as head 
vocal instructor at the Olivet College in 
Lewiston, Mich., where she was also made 
director of the music department. Eu- 
renia Patterson was heard in Greenville, 
N. C., recently. Mr. Klibansky nre- 
sented a number of artist-pupils in re- 
cital in the new auditorium, Bedford 
Hills, N. Y., June 8. The singers in- 
cluded Elsie Duffield. Alveda Iofgren, 
Ruth Pearey, Sara Porter and Virginia 
Rea. Another recital was given June 11 
at Wanamaker’s auditorium before a 
large audience. 





Leslie Hodgson has received very com- 
blimentary reports of a recital recently 
fiven by Adele Petit, one of his artist- 
hunils, at La Grange College, Georgia, 
this being her second appearance at that 
institution. Miss Petit. who was received 
with marked enthusiasm by her La 
Grange audience and recalled nine or 
ten times in the course of the evening, 
'S now the foremost pianoforte teacher 
in Augusta, Ga. 





The professional pupils and students 
of Mme. Cornelie Meysenheym appeared 
na “musical soirée” at Carnegie Music 
‘all on the evening of May 27 and united 
n giving a very enjoyable program, re- 
ecting great credit on their teacher. 

@ program was begun with a choral 
‘nsemble “Carmena” sung by all the 


pupils. Mary Gannaway, contralto, sang 
splendidly Siebel’s two airs from Gou- 
nod’s “Faust,” and Margaret Cederbaum 
Tosti’s “Goodbye”; Viola Stein, colora- 
tura soprano, gave a finished perform- 
ance of Arditi’s “Il Bacio,” Mrs. Alma 
Borsuk arias from “Tosca” and “Bo- 
héme” and Mrs. Ruth Sweeney a 
“Mignon” aria and Reichardt’s “When 
the Roses Bloom.” Mrs. Elizabeth 
Crouch sang Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” 
Hazel Jantsen providing the violin ob- 
bligato admirably. Ruth Koch sang in 
fine style two Mildenberg songs, Eva 
Soble a “Cavalleria” aria and Rogers’s 
“The Star,” while Minnie Marks charmed 
her audience in a Donizetti aria and 
Mrs. Hattie Wessells in the “Jewel Song” 


from “Faust.” Ruth Minnerly, dramatic 
soprano, sang the “Un bel di” aria from 
“Madama Butterfly,” displaying the rich 
timbre of her voice to advantage, Mau- 
rice Soble Denza’s “May Morning” and 
Mrs. Kathryn Rogers Arditi’s “Parla.” 
The accompanists were Hertense Weich- 
sel and Benjamin Rackett. 





Prior to her fall tour Grace Hofheimer, 
the pianist, is spending the summer at 
Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, resting 
and preparing programs for next season. 
Miss Hofheimer is teaching at Steinway 
Hall, New York, on Wednesday and Fri- 
day afternoons. 





A recital was given by the senior pupils 
of Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, and I. 
Ruth King, pianist, at Apollo Studios of 
Brooklyn, May 21. Among those heard 
were: Gladys Kehoe, Preston Hazelwood, 
Kathleen Hayes, Leon Meza, Hilah 
Smith, Alice Raymond, Leona Curtis 
Atherton, Grace Bellows-Cook and Sally 
Hamlin. a. %..%. 





Ithaca Conservatory Graduates 
a Record Number of Students 





Members of the Ithaca Conservatory’s Graduating Class, Including Associated 


Schools. 


THACA, N. Y., June 12.—The Conser- 
vatory of Music held its twenty-third 
annual commencement May 31. The 
graduating class pictured above, is one 


of the largest in the history of the school, 
representing all of the departments, also 
the following associated schools: The 
Williams School of Expression and 


Dramatic Art, the Ithaca Academy of 
Public School Music, the Ithaca School of 
Lyceum Training, and the Ithaca School 
of Physical Education. 

Commencement week events included 
graduation exercises of each of the asso- 
ciated schools, Class Day exercises, 
Alumni Day, Baccalaureate Day and the 
annual reception to the graduates. 





WICHITA COMPOSERS 
PRESENT OWN WORKS 


Club Presents Local Musicians—Munic- 
ipality Authorizes Summer 
Concert 


WIcuHiTA, KAN., June 8.—The Wichita 
Musical Club is one of the oldest and 
most active organizations among the 
cultured women of this city, combining 
not alone delightful social features with 
its musical activities, but also taking a 
strong stand in the matter of encourag- 
ing American composers. Among these 
the creative artists of the home com- 
munity are each year remembered with 
a special concert, in which opportunity 
is given them to produce serious and 
worthy works under the most favorable 
conditions. 

The club goes to no little expense and 
trouble to make this Wichita Composers 
Program a notable affair from year to 
year. The program performed before 
the club and audience of several hundred 
guests at the High School Auditorium 
last Friday night was as follows: Piano, 
“Reverie Francaise,” “Romance,” 
“Valse Adah,” and a song, “Waiting,” 
by Donald Williams, performed by Mrs. 
Dorothy Owens Myers; three piano num- 
bers, “Morning Mood,” Nocturne, “In the 
Forest,” by Verna Moyer, played by 
Lucile Kells; ‘“Cherrie Ripe” and 
“Lovely Spring,” by Verna Moyer, sung 
by Mrs. Rene Gouldner; two piano num- 
bers, “The Golden Butterfly” and “The 
Flirt,” by P. Hans Flath, played by 
Alice Hussey; “A Song of Rain,” “Thine 
Instrument,” “Rondel of May” by Mrs. 
E. Higginson, sung by her daughter, 
Marcia G. Higginson; Minuet in G, and 
“Springtime,” a concert waltz by Mrs. 





Cecil M. Jacques, played by the com- 
poser; Andante in E Flat by T. L. Krebs, 
played by Carrie Stenzel; aria on a sub- 
ject from Dante’s Inferno, by Otto L. 
Fischer, played by the composer. 

The city commissioners have approved 
the contract between the city and E. O. 
Cavanaugh, director of the Sunday 
municipal concerts in Riverside Park, by 
which twenty concerts will be given by 
the Municipal Band in the park during 
the summer. A specified sum is paid for 
each concert with the understanding that 
the city has the privilege of cancelling 
the contract at any time, should the con- 
certs prove unsatisfactory. T. L. K. 





Swedish Choral Club of Chicago Gives 
Concert in Carnegie Hall 


The Swedish Choral Club of Chicago, 
under the direction of Edgar A. Nelson, 
were heard in concert in Carnegie Hall 
on June 12, offering a program that in- 
cluded ancient church music and modern 
ballads. An excellent performance was 
given of the “Sanctus” from Bach’s B 
Minor Mass and showed fine shading of 
harmony in Di Lasso’s “Echo Song.” One 
of the best numbers was Grieg’s “In a 
Boat,” usually heard for solo voice. The 
choir was assisted by Edna Swanson ver 
Haar, alto; Gustaf Holmquist, baritone, 
and Harry T. Carlson, accompanist. 





NEw BRITAIN, Conn.—Pupils of Theron 
Wolcott Hart recently gave a piano re- 
cital at the Chapel of the First Congre- 
gational Church where Mr. Hart is or- 
garmist and choir director. Those par- 
ticipating were the Misses Schmidt, Hurl- 
burt Johnson, Burr, Smart; and the 
Messrs. Hale, Stephenson and Paulman, 
assisted by Chas. J. Stuhlman, tenor. 


IMPROVE BALTIMORE 
MUSIC AUDITORIUM 


Lyric Theater Will be Altered 
At Cost of $50,000—Hear 
Jewish Artists 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 11.—Dr. Hugh 
H. Young, president of the board of di- 
rectors of the Lyric Company, in con- 
ference with architects and representa- 
tives of the theater on Thursday, June 
10, decided to adopt plans for the altera- 


tion of the Lyric Theater. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars will be spent for the con- 
templated changes, which include certain 
comforts, remodeling, decoration, light- 
ing, dressing-room accommodations, 
foyer enlargement, lounging and smok- 
ing-rooms and a complete remodeling of 
the stage. Wider gallery entrances are 
to be made. The decorations will be in 
tones of soft gray and gold. The width 
of the stage is to be narrowed to about 
forty feet. Those who attended the con- 
ference were Dr. Young, presiding 
officer, Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, F. R. Huber, 
J. O. Lambdin, J. A. Young, Elizabeth 
E. Starr, for the theater, and J. H. 
Parker and Lee Taylor as representa- 
tives of architecture. 

As an end of the season attraction, 
coming unheralded, the Palestine Music 
Ensemble “Zimro” last night gave a very 
interesting concert of Jewish music at — 
the Lyric Theater before a small audi- 
ence. It is the aim of this organization 
to exploit the works of Jewish composers 
and this propaganda is indeed worthy in- 
asmuch as the compositions hold the 
highest characteristic qualities. The 
proceeds of this tour are to be used for 
the erection of an art temple in Pales- 
tine. The personnel of the ensemble is 
J. Mistechkin, first violin; G. Besrodney, 
second violin; K. Moldavan, viola; J. 
Cherniavski, ‘cello; L. Berdicheveski, 
piano, and S. Belleson, clarinet. 

A vocal recital was given at Stieff 
Hall, Thursday evening, June 10, by the 
pupils of Clifton Andrews, assisted by 
the Lotus Quartet and Mrs. Clifton 
Andrews as accompanist. Those who 
sang were Clifton Andrews, William J. 
Childs, Frank Leeke and R. Wilson 
Nicolls, members of the Lotus Quartet, 
and the following pupils: Gertrude Turk, 
Samuel Angell, Katherine Ashby, Leslie 
Rawls, Margaret Kirwan, Joseph A. 
Neilson, Adele Schaefer, Eva J. Law- 
rence, R. G. Pendelton, Charles Poffen, 
Donovan Taylor and Ada B. Shuter. 

F. C. B. 








Port CHESTER, N. Y.—Pupils of F. 
W. Riesberg, organist of the Summer- 
field M. E. Church, recently were heard 
in recital in the chapel of the church. The 
closing musicale of the season by the 
pupils of Mrs. Arthur Reed Spencer was 
given recently. 








Passed Away 








William Gussen 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 8.—William 
Gussen, one of Birmingham’s best known 
musicians, died June 3 after a lengthy 
illness. Mr. Gussen was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in 1871, and received his 
musical education in his native city and 
in the Conservatory of Cologne, Ger- 
many. He had been a member of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra; in 
1913 was director of music at Monteagle 
Chautauqua and for many years has 
been at the head of the Birmingham 
Conservatory of Music. Mr. Gussen is 
survived by his wife, Edna Gockel-Gus- 
sen, and two daughters. 





George A. Brown 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 12.—George 
Anderson Brown, formerly of the old 
Boston Opera Company, died suddenly 
to-day in his home here. He was in his 
eighty-first year. During the great peace 
jubilee in Boston he served as a choir- 
master. 





George E. Tilly 


The Rev. George E. Tilly, eighty-four 
years old, a retired Methodist clergy- 
man, Civil War veteran and writer of 
patriotic songs and church hymns, died 
on June 7, at the home of his daughter, 
on Long Island, after an illness of two 
years. 
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University’s Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary Celebrated with Great 
Concert of Her Graduates 
—Huerter, Russell, Stickles, 
Wells, Frey, Berwald, 
Schlieder and Others Heard 
— Lucy Marsh Gordon a 


Leading Soloist 


YRACUSE, N. Y., June 12.—A re- 

markable and inspiring concert was 
heard here Thursday night, when an 
evening of Syracuse music was presented 
by the College of Fine Arts in honor of 
the golden anniversary of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Dean George A. Parker ar- 
ranged the program in which former 
graduates, students and teachers who 
have become prominent in the musical 
world, either through their compositions 
or art, came back to take part in the 
program. Among those best known was 
Lucy Marsh Gordon, who sang songs 
by Charles Huerter and William 
Stickles, accompanied by Mr. Huerter. 
Her voice was beautiful in its purity 


and smoothness and she was greeted 
with unbounded enthusiasm. John 
Barnes Wells, always a favorite here, 
sang some of his own songs and three 
by Alexander Russell, accompanied by 
Mr. Russell. They both were accorded 
an ovation. Mr. Wells’ singing was de- 
lightful in ease and tone-quality. Mr. 
Russell was further. represented on the 
program by a Choral Motet, “Cantate 
Domino,” for male chorus, baritone solo 
and quartet, which he conducted himself 
and which brought him much praise. 
Dr. William Berwald, whose compo- 
sitions are well known throughout the 
country, was represented by a choral, 
“Hymn of Praise,” written for this occa- 
sion and sung by a mixed chorus of 
students assisted by the vocal faculty 
and local choir singers. The soprano 
solo was sung by Lucy Marsh Gordon. 
Dr. Adolf Frey, head of the piano de- 
partment, also wrote for this concert 
a Romance and Allegro Scherzando for 
piano with an accompaniment arranged 
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’*s Golden Festival 
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Some of Syracuse’s Distinguished Alumni at the Fiftieth Anniversary of Their Alma Mater. Reading from Left to Right— 


Lucy Marsh Gordon, John Barnes Wells, Laura Van Ku 


ran, Dean George A. Parker, Clara Drew, Dr. William Berwald, 


Harry L. Vibbard, Joseph Seiter, Mrs. Katherine Wilson, Russell White, Victor Miller, Dr. Adolph Frey, Frederick 
Schlieder, Charles Br-nham and Belle Brewster 


for string quintet, second piano and or- 
gan, Dr. Frey himself at the piano. This 
was the most brilliant number on.the 
program and was played with great ani- 
mation and technical skill. It won well- 
merited applause. Professor Conrad 
Becker conducted. 

Frederick Schlieder contributed an 
ensemble number, “Ariel,” a set of varia- 
tions on an original theme for piano, 
organ and string quartet, the piano part 
played by Mr. Schlieder. It is a difficult 
and scholarly work. 

Among the most effective numbers 
were two arias from the opera “Laila,” 
music by Harry L. Vibbard, libretto by 
Morton Adkins. They were sung by 
Marta Wittkowska and Charles E. Burn- 


Boston Chorus Offers $100 to 
American for Four-Part Work 


OSTON, June 12 —A prize of $100 is 
offered by the People’s Philharmonic 
Choir of Boston for the best original, un- 
published and hitherto unperformed com- 
position submitted under the following 
conditions: 
1. The composition to be for four- 
part chorus of mixed voices, with piano 
accompaniment, with or without solo 


voices. The number of voice-parts may 
be increased wpon occasion. The form 
of the composition is left to the com- 
poser, but it should consume not less than 
six and not more than ten minutes in 
performance. Careful consideration of 
the special powers and pecular limita- 
tions of the singing voice is an important 
requirement. 

2. The verbal text may be sacred or 
secular, the latter preferred. There must 
be no restriction upon the right to use 
said text. 

3. The competition is open only to na- 
tive or naturalized citizens of the United 
States. 

4. The prize composition becomes the 
property of the People’s Philharmonic 
Choir of Boston. It is purposed to give 
it a-performance during the season of 








1920-1921. All other manuscripts will be 
returned to the composers. 

5. Each composition must bear a fic- 
titious name or motto. The same name, 
or motto, with the composer’s real nam? 
and address, and stamps for return of 
MS. should be enclosed in a sealed en- 
velope and mailed to F. J. Farr, Hon. 
Secretary, Sudbury Building, Boston, 
Mass. 

6. The compositions, bearing no other 
designation than the fictitious name or 
motto, should reach Mr. Wodell not later 
than Oct. 1, 1920. The award will be 
a public on or before December 31, 

7. The award will be made by a com- 
mittee of three, Messrs. George W. Chad- 
wick, Director of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music; Frederick S. Con- 
verse, composer, and Frederick W. 
Wodell, of Boston. 

8. Manuscripts and all communications 
concerning the competition should be ad- 
dressed to Frederick W. Wodell, Di- 
rector Peoples’ Philharmonic Choir, 12 
Huntington Ave., Boston. 


The Oliver Ditson Society for the re- 
lief of needy musicians recently held its 
thirty-first annual meeting at the former 
residence of Mr. Ditson. The following 
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ham, baritone, of the vocal faculty. The 
aria sung by Miss Wittkowska was par- 
ticularly suited to her voluminous and 
rich contralto voice. Mr. Burnham’s 
voice was also heard to advantage. 

Another number on the program was 
an Organ Sonata in F Minor, composed 
by Joseph J. McGrath. This composition 
was awarded a prize of $100 by the 
Women’s Federation of Music Clubs in 
an all-American competition. 

Victor Miller, a talented young man 
who is now conducting opera in New 
York, played “Spring Pastel” and 
“Poéme,” original compositions. Harold 
Owen played his “Legend,” for violin, 
most artistically. Louis Baker Phillips 
conducted two of his own compositions 


for string orchestra, and Joseph C. Sei- 
ter, of the faculty of the College of line 
Arts, conducted his “Elegy” for smal! 
orchestra, a pleasing and _ well-written 
work. 

Frederick Schlieder paid a _ glowing 
tribute to Dean George A. Parker, of the 
College of Fine Arts, when he said to- 
day that he considered this splendidly 
representative and varied program was 
really made possible by the steady, firm 
hand and faithful service, extending over 
a period of thirty years, of Dean Parker, 
who laid the musical foundation of nearly 


all of those who participated and made § ‘ 


this concert the most important musical 
event in the history of Syracuse Uni 
versity. L. V. K. 





officers were elected: President, Arthur 
Foote; Secretary and Treasurer, Arthur 
Smith; Trustees, Charles H. Ditson, 
George W. Chadwick and Wallace Good- 
rich. The trustees’ report showed a small 
balance in the treasury, and that some 
twenty-five former members of the mu- 
sical profession had received financial 
assistance during the year. Applications 
may be made to any of the trustees. 


Laura Littlefield, soprano, and Marie 
Nichols, violinist, both well-known Bos- 
ton musicians, were soloists in a concert 
recently given by the combined musical 
clubs of Bradford Academy and Phillips 
Andover Academy at Bradford, Mass. 
“Spring,” from Haydn’s “The Seasons,” 
and several shorter pieces were sung by 
the mixed chorus with soloists and ac- 
companiment by the Bradford Academy 
orchestra, assisted by the Boston Or- 
chestral Players’ Club. As solo numbers, 
Mrs. Littlefield sang Mozart’s “II re pas- 
tore,” and Miss Nichols played an 
“Adagio Religioso” and “Finale Mar- 
ciale” by Vieuxtemps. 


Katharine K. Davis of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory has been awarded the 


‘senting the first scene from 


prize of $25 offered by the senior class 
for the best music for a song to be 
sung at class-day. Mary C. Orr, ’19, the 
author of the words, has already been 
awarded a similar pr‘ze for her poem. 
Miss Davis, who is a Missouri girl, is 
a graduate of Wellesley college, who for 
the past two seasons has been studying 
composition at the Conservatory. 


A testimonial concert in honor of Edith 
Noyes Greene, composer, pianist, and 
teacher of this city, was given last week 
at the home of Mrs. Curtis Freshel. The 
program was given by Maria Conde, s0- 
prano; Katharine Ricker, contralto, and 
Edith Noyes Greene. In the first part 
the three artists appeared separately; in 
the second, they joined forces in = 
Madame 


Greene’s opera, “Oseo.” C. R. 





Cornelius Van Rees, Jr., has been en- 
gaged as organist and choir director 4! 
Emanuel Church, Brooklyn, for the 
months of July and’ August, and at the 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, for ‘Sep- 
tember. Mr. Van Rees is a pupil of & 
Waring Stebbins. 
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